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THE NEW HEIR TO THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN THRONE AND HIS FAMILY 


(By the death of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, his nephew,—grandnephew of the present 
Emperor,—the Archduke Karl Franz Joseph, becomes heir to the throne of the Dual Monarchy. 
The young heir is now twenty-six years old, and, though little is known of his ability, his char- 
acter and habits are said to be exemplary. He is believed to be pro-German in his sympathies. 
He is shown here with his wife, the Princess Zita, who is of the Italian house of Bourbon-Parma, 
and their two children) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


It is the steadfast purpose and 
ania ini the larger aim that must in the 

long run triumph over incidents 
and circumstances. It has been hard, at 
times, to find any logic or method in the 
record of our dealings with the Mexican 
problem. No human being, for example, 
has been able to give an account of the seiz- 
ing and retention of Vera Cruz that har- 
monizes with recorded facts about what went 
before and what came after. Our various 
decisions about letting arms into Mexico, 
and keeping arms out of Mexico, are wholly 
beyond the power of human understanding 
to explain. Our attitude of non-recognition 
of the Huerta Government, which became in 
practise the most formal recognition when 
we negotiated with that government over 
flag salutes and (through processes of a me- 
diation conference) over the reconstruction 
of Mexican affairs, has seemed a matter of 
metaphysics rather than of plain facts. Nev- 
ertheless, when this period falls into histor- 
ical perspective, and is as far away from us 
as the Boer War is now remote from Eng- 
land, or the Spanish War from the United 
States, these puzzling details will be for- 
gotten. ‘They have been due to an inevitable 
opportunism in dealing with minor exigen- 
cies. And the chapter that will be written 
about the period will not be an unpleasant 
one for Americans to read. 


Clearing Skies 
in 


President Wilson was resolved 
that the United States should not 
be drawn into a great war with 
Mexico, unless for reasons of the most grave 
and obvious necessity. He was also deter- 
mined in his view that in this Twentieth 
Century we could not condone, on the part 
of our nearest neighbor, the medieval meth- 
ods of treason and assassination as the direct 
avenues to recognized power. Our Presi- 
dent therefore urgently advised all intelli- 
gent and influential people in Mexico to 
come together, with a plan for a provisional 


Fixed Purposes 
Gaining 
Desired Ends 


government which should lead on to a per- 
manent and suitable kind of civil régime. 
He expected that his attitude toward General 
Huerta’s dictatorship would have been ef- 
fective many months ago. But at least it 
has now had its effect; and General Huerta 
was obliged last month to resign and with- 
draw. Meanwhile, the people of the United 
States have been saved from the danger of a 
great and terrible war. When the English 
entered on their campaign against President 
Kruger of the Transvaal they supposed that 
they had a mere picnic on their hands. It 
turned out that all the resources of the Brit- 
ish Empire were needed during a long period 
to conquer a handful of determined Boers 
who were fighting on the defensive. 


awe 2 Wilson knew that the 
isa fighting power of the Mexicans 
Great Triumph 45 many times greater than 
that of the Boers. Furthermore, he knew 
that the South African campaign was one 
of imperialistic conquest, initiated from be- 
hind the scenes by great private interests 
concerned with the gold mines and other re- 
sources of the country. In like manner, he 
was in a position to know that the intense 
pressure for military intervention in Mexico 
was closely associated with stupendous ma- 
terial and speculative interests having all 
kinds of claims, concessions, and enterprises 
in Mexico,—some of them highly creditable 
and legitimate, others improper and discred- 
itable. ‘The President of the United States 
was determined not to sacrifice the lives of 
fine young Americans by sending them to 
Mexico to make good the speculative under- 
takings of adventurers. 


There were, of course, other as- 


Conflicting psd 
Views and pects of the case. ‘Thousands of 
otives' Americans were rightfully in 
Mexico. It was quite true, also, that a good 


many people of honest motives thought that 
a period of American occupation and over- 
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DR. FRANCISCO CARBAJAL 


(Who succeeded Huerta. as head of the Federal 
Government at Mexico City, having recently been 
Foreign Minister and formerly Chief Justice) 


sight was necessary for the reconstruction of 
Mexico; that it would have to come sooner 
or later; and that the longer it was delayed 
the worse would be the wreckage of prop- 
erty, the destruction of Mexican life, and 
the general chaos. Doubtless the leaders of 
this administration could see that if Ameri- 
can agencies were welcomed in Mexico for 
a period they could render much valuable 
aid in the reform of laws, government, and 
institutions. But American assistance could 
not avail for much of permanent good unless 
supported by the best public opinion of Mex- 
ico and the world, and believed to be at 
once necessary and valuable. It is well 
known in Mexico, just as it is known in the 
United States, that there has been a tremen- 
dous propaganda for the conquest and annex- 
ation of Mexico, led by Mr. Hearst’s news- 
papers. President Wilson has been just as 
sternly opposed to any conquest or annexa- 
tion as Mr. Hearst has been ardent and per- 
suasive in favoring it. Each undoubtedly 
believes in the value of his point of view. 
But Mr. Wilson could not. well enter upon 
a policy of temporary occupation while the 
popular newspapers of the country were mak- 
ing public opinion in favor of annexation. 


It is our opinion, speaking edi- 
torially, that Mexico must in 
the future bear a relationship of 
assured and permanent intimacy with the 


Our Future 
Relations 
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United States. During most of the Diaz 
period it was undérstood on both sides, even 
though not formally avowed, that the United 
States was virtually the protector of Mex- 
ico, and that Mexico might be relied upon 
as an ally in case of serious need. It would 
be best for Mexico if the United States 
should lend some exceptional aid in the re- 
construction period of the next ten years. 
After that, there should be worked out a 
definite and agreed plan by which Mexico’s 
civil and financial stability might find guar- 
antees in the support of the United States. 
Such a plan might, or might not, be less 
permanent and conclusive than the one un- 
der which we now support and guarantee 
peace and order in Cuba. But the kind of 
revolutions that involve brigandage ought 
now and forever to come to an end in Mex- 
ico. Everybody who has property of any 
kind in that country, whether native Mexi- 
can or foreign, is entitled to demand peace 
and security henceforth. 


The chief value of the confer- 


The . Saar 
Mediation ence at Niagara lay in its influ- 
onferenceé ence upon public opinion. It 


stood for modern civilization and progress. 
Tacitly admitting the relative triviality of 
the so-called Tampico incident that was 
made the pretext for the naval movement 
that led to our seizing of Vera Cruz,—and 
that gave opportunity for the three South 
American countries to offer mediation,—the 
conference’ concerned itself in reality with 














HUERTA DEPARTING FOR HIS HEALTH 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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the permanent welfare of 
Mexico. The people of 
the United States were 
well represented at Niagara 
Falls by men of large abil- 
ity and excellent _ sense. 
Huerta sent a delegation 
composed of legalists of 
dignity and culture. The 
mediators, consisting of the 
diplomatic _ representatives 
at Washington of Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile, are 
urbane and able diploma- 
tists. The very fact of the 
conference made a _ good 
impression in South Amer- 
ica, and served to temper 
the harsh views entertained 
of the United States by the 
South American press. The 
conference also helped to 
promote patience and to 
allay a certain war senti- 
ment that seemed to be 
growing in this country. 
That the conference had 
any specific business in 














view, or that it succeeded Copyright by the American Press Association, New York 
GENERAL HUERTA ON DRESS PARADE,—A PICTURE TAKEN ONLY 
A SHORT TIME BEFORE HIS RESIGNATION AND DEPARTURE 


in doing any, cannot well 
be demonstrated. ‘That it 
had a highly beneficent in- 
fluence, however, is plain beyond a question. 


=, Even our seizure of Vera Cruz, 
Their Happy which was a highly objection- 

esuits ° 
able performance and quite as 


inexpert as the Chinese plan, described by 

















UNCLE SAM LEARNING HIS A B C’S 


Uncte Sam (addressing Brazilian Ambassador da 


Gama): “Yes, Mr. Domicio, these are a lot of words. I 
promise to follow them out.” 

Mexico: “Yes, I also promise.” 

Brazit: “We hope you will listen to the voice of 


reason and to your collective interests.” 
From O Malho (Rio Janiero) 


FROM MEXICO 


Charles Lamb, of burning down the house 
in order to roast the pig, illustrates the prin- 
ciple that mistakes and blunders are not al- 
ways fatal when there is firmness and 
strength of will controlling the larger pur- 
poses. Our sending a vast navy to the coasts 
of Mexico, and holding the principal sea- 
port with an army, seemed a good deal like 
giving the position of a barkeeper to a re- 
formed drunkard with an unconquered taste 
for alcohol. For our army-and navy men 
had been hankering after a war, and seeking 
the entering chance. It seemed almost im- 
possible that we should have spread our navy 
along the Mexican coasts and should then 
have decided not to announce a blockade. It 
seemed unthinkable that we could have 
seized Vera Cruz and killed scores or hun- 
dreds of people to prevent the landing of a 
particular cargo of arms, and then, a little 
later, have permitted that very cargo to be 
landed and sent to Huerta under our very 
auspices. It seemed incredible that we 
could send General Funston with regiments 
of efficient troops to occupy Vera Cruz and 
patrol its environs, and then steadfastly re- 
fuse to allow the army to go a little further 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
GENERAL FUNSTON AT VERA CRUZ 


(Through the long summer Funston and his men 
have been making an admirable record for efficiency, 
good health, and excellent conduct in the hot seaport 
town of the tropics) 
inland and make its encampment upon the 
high ground, away from.a town where the 
thermometer appears to be always above 100 
degrees. 


No one pretends that the seiz- 
Py A ure of Vera Cruz was a premed- 

itated policy. And yet we have 
somehow been able to carry the thing off as 
if we had intended to do it all along. We 
have cleaned up the town, spent a lot of 
good money in the stores, furnished lively 
military band music in the parks at night, 
and made ourselves quite popular, while all 
the time being near enough to worry the 
Huertistas by reason of the baffling mystery 
of our behavior, and thus preventing their 
concentration of mind upon the problem of 
defending themselves against Carranza and 
Villa. We have thus used an immense com- 
bined naval and military force to make an 
exceedingly small war, and have brought 
that war to a funny little end by something 
called a “protocol” that was signed at Ni- 
agara Falls and that nobody has read or 


understood. Nevertheless, we are staying on 
at Vera Cruz, refusing to put withdrawal 
dates, as demanded, into the “protocol.” 
We are still treating this unwarranted occu- 
pation of Mexican territory as a sort of ful- 
crum for the possible further application of 
powerful leverage. “Taking that town was 
an admirable mistake, promptly capitalized 
as if it had been a great stroke of statesman- 
ship or strategy. Our staying at Vera Cruz, 
in other words, and our covering a long 
coast with our navy, were found useful as 
showing two or three things. For example, 
(1) that the Yankees were, after all, not 
such bad people on close acquaintance, but 
had a remarkably fine way of cleaning-up 
and running a seaport town; (2) that the 
Yankees could act swiftly and intrepidly 
when they decided to act at all, and that 
they were prepared, in case of need, to ex- 
tend their occupation far beyond the town 
of Vera Cruz; while (3) it showed con- 
tending factions in Mexico, and the rest of 
the world combined, that Uncle Sam’s 
“watchful waiting” was a matter of pa- 
tience and judgment, rather than one of tim- 
idity or bewilderment. 


“protocol” Lhe last “protocol,” or formal 
and Their memorandum, adopted by the 
Fffects conference at Niagara Falls, be- 

gan by agreeing. that a provisional govern- 
ment should be formed by the coming to- 
gether of delegates representing the two con- 
tending parties in Mexico. ‘This, obviously, 
was a “pious wish,” about as practical as the 
Albanian pronouncements of the justly in- 
dignant G. F. Williams, of Massachusetts. 
It was then agreed that the Government 
of the United States would immediately rec- 
ognize this provisional government, and that 
the governments of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile would do likewise. It was provided 
that the Government of the United States 
would not claim a war indemnity or any 
other form of international satisfaction. It 
was agreed that the Mexican provisional 
government should grant amnesty to all for- 
eigners for the period of the Civil War. 
It was provided that the provisional govern- 
ment should arrange for international com- 
missions to settle the damage claims of for- 
eigners. "The withdrawal of the American 
forces from Vera Cruz was left to a future 
agreement, President Wilson proposing to 
remain until after the establishment of a 
stable government. Since this agreement on 
Mexico’s part merely represented the views 
of delegates sent by Huerta,—whose cause 
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was failing and had never been admitted as 
valid by the United States,—it cannot be 
regarded as having any legal force as a treaty 
between established governments. But it 
will have great moral weight as respects the 
points that it covers. The Carranza people 
will doubtless march in to the City of Mex- 
ico; but the conference at Niagara Falls will 
have done much to temper the harshness of 
further strife among factions. 


A very interesting document is 
that of July 15, comprising Gen- 
eral Huerta’s farewell address 
to the two houses of the Mexican Congress. 
His resignation was made at four o’clock in 
the afternoon of that day, and two or three 
hours later he was traveling by special train 
to Puerto Mexico, in order to join his wife 
and family, there to take ship for Europe. 
His address refers to the seventeen months of 
his control of the government, and to his 
difficulties, which he regards as entirely due 
to the Democratic party in the United States. 
Huerta asserts that in his own downfall he 
has succeeded in dealing “death blows to an 
unjust power,” and he makes prophecies of 
the future downfall of the power that has 
“done so much harm and committed so many 
outrages on this continent.” The last stages 
of Huerta were unimpressive, and _ not 
marked by anything that could tend to alter 
the bad esteem in which he has generally 
been held. We are recording in our “Record 
of Current Events” beginning on page 164 
some of the more detailed facts of the Mexi- 
can situation, as preceding and. following the 
downfall and departure of this unworthy 
dictator. 


Huerta’s 
Withdrawal 


Meanwhile, our administration 
at Washington realizes that 
almost everything depends upon 
the wisdom and moderation shown by the 
Constitutionalists as they advance upon 
Mexico City and approach the assumption 
of their great responsibilities. | General 
Huerta left his abandoned authority in the 
hands of a prominent and able Mexican, 
Francisco .Carbajal, who had been Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and had for 
a few days been serving as Huerta’s Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. It was hoped that 
President Carbajal and General Carranza 
could agree to end fighting and to form a 
provisional government that the United 
States would at once recognize and encour- 
age. This view was expressed a day or two 
after Huerta’s retirement, in a long message 
sent by our State Department (actually 


Hopes for 
Early Peace 
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GENERAL CARRANZA, ATTENDED BY GENERAL 
CABALLERO 


President Wilson’s own communication) to 
Hon. John R. Silliman, formerly the Ameri- 
can consul at Saltillo and more recently the 
President’s personal representative at Car- 
ranza’s headquarters. It was known that 
the President had instructed Mr. Silliman 
to urge upon Carranza a conciliatory policy, 
so that he might be permitted to enter . 
Mexico City with Carbajal’s consent and 
thenceforth substitute negotiation for blood- 


shed. 


Aside from the developments in 
the Mexican situation, the more 
engrossing public topic of the 
past month may be summed up in the single 
phrase, business affairs as affected by legisla- 
tion and government action. There was no 
indication of the adjournment of Congress, 
although it has been in continuous session 
now for sixteen months. The President has 
arrived at the firm conclusion that,—after 
a number of years of discussion in this coun- 
try of tariff reform, currency and banking 
reform, and further legislation for regulating 
industrial monopoly,—the time had arrived 
for action upon these three subjects. He 
came into power in an election that intrusted 
his party with these matters, and he evidently 
took the logical view that the mandate ought 
to be acted upon before the Congress elected 
to do these things should go back to the peo- 


Business as 
Affected by 
Government 
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KEEPING THEM AT IT 
From the World, (New York) 


ple to ask for a vote of confidence on the 
strength of things done. The election will 
be held on November 3. ‘Tariff reform and 
revenue legislation have been carried through 
upon a large and impressive plan, and the 
first year ot the new income tax has disclosed 
results that can be talked about on the stump. 
The banking world, including the borrowers 
and lenders of liquid capital, have been ad- 
justing themselves to the conditions provided 
in the new system for the control of bank 
reserves and the providing of elastic currency. 
The new order of things is about to take 
effect without any further doubt as to its 
practical success. 


The Remaining Concurrently, however, with 
Partofa these and other public matters, 
Program 


the proper committees of both 
houses of Congress have now for at least a 
year been at work upon one phase or another 
of the problem of enacting more laws under 
which to regulate the larger forms of cor- 
porate industry and trade. And President 
Wilson has believed that Congress can as well 
find conclusions and put them on the statute 
book just now as at any future time. We 
have had oceans of talk for ten years, and 
there ought to be some residual points of 
possible agreement. The thing has simmered 
down at last, chiefly to a matter of methods in 
dealing with trusts and monopolies, rather 
than to new principles of treatment. The 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, as interpreted by 
the courts, seems to have become too strongly 


established in the minds of lawyers and poli- 
ticians to be dealt with upon its real merits. 
The trouble has been that nobody has ever 
known how to apply the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law to a given case in advance of long, costly, 
and harmful suits at law. No situation of 
this kind exists in any other country of the 
world, and it ought to be ended here. 


Demagogue politicians, and law- 
4 Dangerous vers exercising public authority 

as near-statesmen, have reveled 
in an orgy of attacks upon large business cor- 
porations, selected purely at random, one here 
and another there, from among dozens or 
hundreds equally guilty or innocent. ‘The 
result,—in the more conspicuous cases of 
Government success against trusts,—has been 


the enrichment of the prosecuted “magnates,” 


together with their sense of subsequent secu- 
rity and their guaranteed opportunities to go 
ahead with their enterprises, having substi- 
tuted the method of tweedle-dum for the 
method of tweedle-dee. We at least have 
indulged in the luxury of telling our readers 
again and again that, in our opinion, the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, as evoked by the 
Department of Justice in various instances 
has been an instrumentality of discrimination 
and oppression —a dangerous power placed 
where it can tempt public office-holders of 
aroused ambition and imperfect scruples. 


Needof Lf we are to maintain this statute 
Trade that bears Mr. Sherman’s name, 
Commission 4.44 keep it as a fetish, there 
ought at least to be devised some orderly 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON 


From the R. W. Satterfield Cartoon Service, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
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and decent way by which it can be applied 
for right purposes, and some means by which 
the business world can be protected from 
assaults on the part of men clothed with 
brief political authority. It may be, there- 
fore, that the new Trade Commission can 
help to protect the business world against 
the obscure conspiracies that are hatched in 
dark corners, and that break out in attacks 
brought by some unknown Assistant Attor- 
ney-General or some new-fledged United 
States District Attorney. ‘There are un- 
doubtedly great evils in the business world. 
But it is fair to say that business men them- 
selves are more likely to cure those evils than 
is the administration of statutes on the initia- 
tive of prosecuting attorneys. All that the 
Department of Justice, under the Sherman 
law, has done to regulate and improve the 
conditions of American business may be re- 
garded as negligible. If a trust harms any 
smaller competitor, that competitor ought to 
have an easy, sure, and influential way of 
presenting his wrongs to courts of law where 
justice should certainly await him. He will 
seldom find his remedy by knocking at the 
doors of the Attorney-General of the United 
States. He may, however, be greatly helped 
if we can set up at Washington an intelligent 
commission, acting openly (not—like the 
Department of Justice—secretly) and serv- 
ing as some sort of preliminary clearing-house 
for the controversies that range around the 
larger corporate processes of industry and 
trade. The plan is a hopeful one. 


Considering the heat of mid- 
The Senate Hard symmer in Washington, and the 
at Work “ ; 

* exhaustion of mind and body due 
to so long a session, it must be said that the 
Senate has given remarkable ability and 
thoroughness to its revision of the trust bills 
that had come over to it from the other 
house. Since modifications have been so 
numerous, and the end was not in sight when 
these pages were closed late in July, an 
analysis of the final achievement must be 
deferred for one month or perhaps two. 
There are members of the Senate who have 
made impressive criticism of the range of 
powers that pending bills confer upon the 
Federal Trade Commission. For our part, 
we see reasons for giving it a good deal of 
discretion at the outset. It can under no 
circumstances be such a menace to the citizen 
as. the present plan. of “enforcing” the trust 
Jaw, through the whim or the hidden motive 
that sets in motion the machinery of the 
Department of Justice against one alleged 


offender while screening the cases of many 
others, any one of which might have been 
selected for attack with equal propriety. 


Who Shatt As- Lhere will doubtless be found 
cond inte the sOme difficulty in constituting 

the membership of this proposed 
Federal Trade Board. Nobody had antici- 
pated any difficulty in the matter of setting 
the new Federal Reserve Board at its task. 
The law was passed many months ago. The 
latest time limit set for constituting the 
Board and inducting it into its work was 
Monday, July 20. Consequently, on that - 
day it was arranged to have Charles S$. Ham- 
lin, of Boston, W. B. G. Harding, of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and Adolph C. Miller, of San 
Francisco, take the oath of office. Secretary 
McAdoo and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. John Skelton Williams, are mem- 
bers of the Board ex officio. “Two vacancies 
remained because of opposition in the Senate 
over the confirmation of Mr. Thomas D. 
Jones, of Chicago, and Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg, of New York. It will be remembered 
that a few weeks ago there was a good deal 
of delay over the confirmation of Dr. Daniels, 
of Princeton, who had been appointed to fill 
a vacancy on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. A dozen years ago there would 
have been no delay at all, because Mr. Dan- 
iels is a man of due attainments and of fitness 
in every way. ‘The reason for scrutiny and 
delay lies in the enormous increase in the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and also in the growth of a disposi- 
tion on the part of that body to exercise a 
life-and-death mastery over the affairs of the 
country’s railroads. 


at tian The views or opinions or bias, 
Clean Hands, therefore, of a member of this 

_ Commission will naturally have 
as careful scrutiny as in the case of a Supreme 
Court appointee when, at certain critical 
periods that high bench has been in the habit 
of deciding great issues by a vote of 5 to 4. 
Now it happens that, during the months 
given to the work of placing the new bank- 
ing and currency enactment upon the statute 
books, there were inquiries which brought to 
light many facts about the relation of certain 
concentrated private interests to the banks 
and larger business concerns of the country. 
Mr. Paul Warburg is an important member 
of a Wall Street banking house of interna- 
tional connections that has had a great part 
in the financial history of our railroads and 
industrial corporations. It is for reasons of 
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THOMAS D. JONES, WAITING ON THE CAPITOL 
STEPS AT WASHINGTON 


this kind that the Senate has “held up” Mr. 
Warburg’s nomination. The President had 
appointed him upon the advice of academic 
men, and other economic and financial ex- 
perts, who knew Mr. Warburg’s almost 
unequaled qualifications. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Warburg is a man not only of 
great knowledge of economic and monetary 
matters, but of a fine sense of public duty. 
He had decided, at the sacrifice of his further 
business career, to detach himself from every- 
thing that could possibly affect unduly the 
work of the office to which he had been ap- 
pointed. Mr. Warburg did not think that 
he ought to go to Washington and appear 


before a Senate committee to be cross-exam-, 


ined about past business affairs with which 
he might have had some connection. He 
requested the President to withdraw his name 
and find someone else of whom the Senate 
could approve. Mr. Warburg’s appointment 
was conspicuously good, and should have 
been promptly confirmed. Mr. Thomas D. 
Jones has not been publicly known, but is 
privately much esteemed. He was a class- 
mate of President Wilson at Princeton, and 
seems to have been a successful money-making 
lawyer in Chicago. For some years he has 
been one of the directors of the International 
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Harvester Company, assisting the heads of 
that great enterprise in managing their affairs 
successfully in the face of State and federal 
prosecutions. 


iceaiiaaiiied His case shows how hard it is 
ness Folk Pass going to be to find a group of 

Muster? high-class and competent men 

igh-class a pe 

who, will be acceptable to the Senate as mem- 
bers of the new Federal ‘Trade Commission. 
Since Warburg and Jones were not likely 
to pass muster even for the banking board, 
it is obvious that neither of them could pos- 
sibly be considered for the trust board, since 
both of them are men of large wealth who 
have been associated with the successful side 
of corporation management. ‘The business 
affairs of the people of the United States are 
in large measure to have supervision by three 
great boards at Washington. (1) The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will continue 
increasingly to dominate the railroads and 
transportation interests. (2) The banking 
and currency systems, in their application to 
the affairs of localities and sections, will be 
dominated by the Federal Reserve Board. 
(3) The problems having to do with so- 
called trusts, monopolies, and industrial cor- 
porations will be passed upon by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Must we adopt the 
view that men who are fit to serve the coun- 
try on one of these great business boards are 
unfit to serve it upon one of the others? 
The best advice we can give to the Senate 
is to find as much public courage as the ex- 
igencies of politics will permit, and forswear 











WILSON (TO JONES AND WARBURG) : “YOU BOYS 
STICK AROUND; I'LL FIX YOU UP YET!” 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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and Mr. Jones are honest 
and sincere, and would not 
take a public office with im- 
proper motives. Either one 
of them is entirely fit to 
serve on any one of the 
three business boards. Mr. 
Jones may well be proud to 
have been connected with 
so fine a group of men, and 
so admirable an_ under- 
taking, as the International 
Harvester Company. Its 
record is fine; it has served 
the public well; and it may 
be said of it, as of the 
United States Steel Cor- 
poration, that its competi- 
tors have had no grievances 
against it which have been 
made the basis of pending 
suits. Members of the 
United States Senate know 
very well that good bankers 
and successful business men 
can be found in large num- 
bers who are trustworthy. 
They are quite as fit as the 




















typical “lame ducks” who 
are always promptly con- 


MISSOURI SENATORS—OLD STYLE AND NEW 


(Senator Reed of Missouri is here shown in the comfortable garb 


firmed as a matter of Sena- justified by the midsummer heat of Washington. In contrast is the picture 


torial “courtesy.” 


of Thomas H. Benton, for thirty years in the Senate from Missouri, ‘who 
probably never entered the capitol chamber unless attired in black broad- 


cloth. Mr. Reed was particularly active last month in fighting against the 
confirmation of two of the President’s appointees for the Reserve Board. 


The President 
Hears Busi= 
iness Men the wide-spread 

criticisms of the three so-called anti-trust bills 
now pending, President Wilson has made a 
point of obtaining the views of representa- 
tive business men. At various times in the 
past month he has consulted at the White 
House with Mr. J. P. Morgan, of New 
York, Mr. Henry Ford, the Napoleonic 
manufacturer of low-priced automobiles, and 
delegations of business men from Chicago 
and from Kansas City. The public reports 
of these conferences indicate that the gentle- 
men whom the President has summoned to 
the White House are more opposed to certain 
faults in the anti-trust bills as drawn than 
to any further legislation affecting business. 
The President’s own convictions in the 
matter were definitely conveyed in an ad- 
dress he made in the iast week of June before 
the Virginia Editorial Association. On this 
occasion he gave it: as his opinion that busi- 
ness had suffered during the past ten years 
irom uncertainties as to the legality or ille- 
gality of many courses of action. The best 


In response, His state of Missouri has been at war with the Harvester Trust, of which 
doubtless, to Mr. Jones is a director) 


thing possible for business, he believes, is that 
further legislation should promptly be en- 
acted to clear away these uncertainties, and 
(with the Sherman Act) to provide what 
Mr. Wilson phrases as “a new constitutional 
freedom” for industry. The President, 
somewhat unexpectedly, proceeded in this 
address to offer definite prophecy of great 
prosperity to come as soon as these vexing 
uncertainties should be cleared away by the 
Administration’s new laws. 


titi <a meantime, there is a some- 
Really what lively argument between 
Depressed? +he Administration on the one 
side and Wall Street and many other busi- 
ness men on the other side, as to whether 
the country is or is not now passing through 
a period of trade depression. ‘The Adminis- 
tration has denied that any general depres- 
sion in industry exists, other than that pro- 
duced by “psychological” causes. The man in 
the street reads 'n his newspaper, however, 
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PROMINENT KANSAS CITY BANKERS WHO, WITH SENATOR STONE, VISITED PRESIDENT WILSON 
LAST MONTH 

(From left to right: Charles S. Keith, Robert A. Long, John B. White, and United States Senator 
William J. Stone) 


that a quarter of a million employees have 
been laid off by the railroads this year; thir- 
teen important railways are in the hands of 
receivers, with three great railway systems,— 
the New Haven, the Missouri Pacific and 
the Rock Island,—on the verge of receiver- 
ships; the financial records show more than 
forty large corporations passing their divi- 
dends this year; it is current talk among 
business men that not for a long time has it 
been so difficult to obtain mercantile loans 
from country banks; there seems no doubt 
that an extraordinary number of businesses 
are operating with small profits or none at 
all, and finally the spectacular failure of the 
H. B. Claflin Company has served to give 
the average citizen a very concrete impres- 
sion that business affairs are not normal. 
There is a strong hope among those who 
admit the bad state of business that with the 
peaceful settlement of the Mexican difficulty, 
the help of the enormous crops of 1914, 
which statisticians value at over $11,000,- 
000,000 and the gradual adjustment of busi- 
ness to the new tariff and the new industrial 
legislation,—the condition of trade is likely 
to become better rather than worse, even if 


the President’s more enthusiastic predictions 
do not come true. 


In the last week of June some- 
thing of a shock came to the 
business world in the news of 
the assignment of the H. B. Claflin Com- 
pany,—the largest mercantile failure in the 
history of the country. The Claflin Com- 


The H. B. 
Claflin Failure 








SHADE OF JEFFERSON: “WELL, I'LL BE JIGGERED!” 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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pany has had a notable and honorable career 
extending over seventy years, chiefly as a 
wholesale jobber of dry goods and other 
classes of merchandise now retailed in de- 
partment stores. Mr. Claflin himself is a 
gentleman of ability and repute, and was 
president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. The total liabilities of the failed 
firm are understood to exceed $40,000,000; 
it was indebted to the banks on commercial 
notes alone for a sum placed by the Wall 
Street Journal at more than $30,000,000. 
Fortunately, this huge total of indebtedness 
was spread over the entire country so that 
no one bank or group of banks seems to 
have been seriously hurt by the failure. The 
Claflin “paper” had for many years been 
considered the standard of commercial notes 
and was in ready demand with the small 
country banks as well as the larger city in- 
stitutions. No less than three thousand dif- 
ferent banks are said to have had varying 
amounts of Claflin “paper” at the time of 
the failure. 


Qesece  Vnite the present rather turgid 

af and uncertain current of busi- 
ness may have contributed to the 

causes which overwhelmed this great mer- 
chandising concern, it seems certain that 
there were special business factors which for 
some time have been tending to bring the 
Claflin Company into a highly unstable 
financial situation. Until a few years ago, 
the company was a great jobbing institution 
purchasing goods in unusually large quan- 
tities from the manufacturers and selling 
them to retail stores and smaller jobbers 
throughout the country. Such a_ business 
operating from a city on the rim of the 
United States had gradually come to work 
at some disadvantage as compared with the 
many alert and energetic competitors who 
were more conveniently situated at interior 
points. When this trend of the jobbing 
business toward the Middle West became 
apparent, the active and resourceful Mr. 
Claflin proceeded to acquire the control of 
a number of large retail stores throughout 
the country and his company owned at the 
time of the failure all the stock of, or a 
controlling interest in the stock of, no less 
than twenty-three such retail institutions. 
At the same time, the Claflin Company or- 
ganized subsidiaries to manufacture certain 
articles. This wide-spread extension of ac- 
tivities not only resulted in an unwieldy 
financial problem, but in abnormal competi- 
tive conditions. The company found itself 
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MR. JOHN CLAFLIN, HEAD OF THE GREAT CLAFLIN 
MERCANTILE INTERESTS 


trying to sell goods in competition with the 
very manufacturers from whom it purchased. 
Also, the hustling managers of the retail 
stores were at something of a disadvantage 
in being obliged to purchase Claflin stocks 
as against bargaining wherever they might 
best bargain. Friends of Mr. Claflin are 
confident that creditors will finally receive 
their claims in full, and it must be said that 
considering the magnitude of the failure and 
the hitherto unsurpassed credit of the concern 
which so suddenly broke down, the entire 
transaction caused surprisingly small hurt to 
business confidence. 


a, July 13 the Interstate Com- 
Railroad merce Commission made public 
Troubles : 

its report on the recent conduct 
of the New Haven Railroad, with its dismal 
results. The report is so caustic and aggres- 
sive that readers of the newspaper extracts 
should be reminded that the document was 
no mere bitter afterthought of the Com- 
mission, but represented its findings in an 
investigation ordered by Congress with in- 
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structions to the Commission to find out 
what became of the New Haven funds “‘in- 
vested in various enterprises’; to ascertain 
whether anyone should be punished for such 
transactions; to determine whether any sums 
can be recovered, and to recommend new 
legislation to prevent a recurrence of such 
acts. “The Commission’s answer to Congress 
is that the New Haven stockholders lost 
between $70,000,000 and $90,000,000 
through waste and mismanagement; it urges 
criminal suits against the old directors of 
the road, and civil actions to recover such 
losses as may be recovered; the Mellen man- 
agement is accused of reckless financing and 
corruption, and the directors are criticized in 
the harshest terms for negligence and “‘faith- 
lessness to their stewardship.” ‘The main 
causes of the New Haven’s present plight 
are given by the Commerce Board as follows, 
using its own phrasing: “The Boston & 
Maine despoilment”; “the iniquity of the 
Westchester acquisition”; “the double price 
paid for Rhode Island trolleys’; ‘the reck- 
lessness in the purchase of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts trolleys at prices exorbitantly 
in excess of their value,” and the expendi- 
ture of large sums in influencing public 
opinion. 


: At the same time that the present 
e % : 
Government directors of the New Haven 
Brings Suit ¢ : : . * 
were viewing the active discus- 
sion as to whether they were to be sued for 
their past acts, they were confronted by a 
blocked situation with the Department of 
Justice. It was originally agreed between 
the Railroad and the Department that the 
Sherman law would not be invoked in the 





STILL DIGGING IT OUT 
From the Record (Philadelphia) 
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present situation provided the New. Haven 
cleaned house in several particulars, one item 
being the selling of the Boston & Maine 
stock. But when the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture recently gave its permission to sell the 
shares it added a proviso that every certificate 
should be stamped with an agreement that 
the State of Massachusetts should be free to 
buy the stock whenever it chose. The direc- 
tors of the New Haven felt, naturally 
enough, that it might be impossible to dis- 
pose of these shares on any terms fair to 
their stockholders with such a_ perpetual 
option held by a third party. At a meeting 
on July 15, they refused to sell the stock if 
this option were not removed, and Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds threatened immediately to bring a 
suit for dissolution of the system if the Bos- 
ton & Maine stock were not sold. Six days 
later President Wilson ordered such a suit 
to be brought. At the same New Haven 
Directors’ meeting, cognizance was taken of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s rec- 
ommendations in the Billard matter, through 
a report of a committee of the directors favor- 
ing a suit to restore to the road the-sum of 
$2,740,000 which is understood to be the 
profit made by Mr. Billard in the Boston 
& Maine deal. 


eisitiiinia, ee current comment, public 
for the. and private, on the conduct of 
the New Haven Railroad and 

its pitiable results uses such words as “‘rob- 
bers,” “grafters,” ‘faithless,’ and worse, to 
describe the directors of the “looted” con- 
cern. It requires very little quiet examina- 
tion of the records to show that no shred 
of evidence has been brought out to justify 
such terms. The impartial observer removed 
from the emotional outcry of the moment 
would see the matter in quite a different 
light, whatever be his judgment of the eco- 
nomic and business wisdom of the aims of 
the Morgan-Rockefeller-Mellen régime in 
New Haven affairs. ‘To such an observer 
it would be apparent that Mr. Morgan and 
his more powerful associates in New Haven 
councils believed that the efficient destiny of 
New England transportation operations and 
of the New Haven road itself lay in one 
strong railroad machine. Many purely 
academic economists have the same belief. 
Proceeding in his stronghanded and large- 
handed and somewhat ruthless way toward 
this destined aim, Mr. Morgan and his as- 
sociates paid the prices necessary to complete 
the machine and these prices were very 
large,—just as they were large in the steel 
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CHICAGO BUSINESS MEN WHO -CONFERRED WITH THE PRESIDENT LAST MONTH REGARDING ANTI- 
TRUST LEGISLATION 


(From left to right: J. M. Barnes, of Marshall 


Field & Co.; A. W. Shaw, publisher of System; Cornelius 


Lynde, lawyer; L. A. Goddard, of the State Bank of Chicago; Joseph H. de Frees, lawyer; J. T. Pirie, Jr., 0 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Thomas Creigh, of the Cudahy Packing Co.; W. I. Clow, hardware merchant; Ezra 
Warner, wholesale grocer; and John B. Farwell, the dry goods merchant) 


combination and in practically every “trust” 
brought together in the spacious first decade 
of this country. When Mr. Gates sold a 
wire mill to Mr. Morgan’s steel corporation 
at a price exorbitantly greater than the cost, 
Mr. Morgan was not called a robber, but 
was revered for his financial mastery in 
making the combination pay. 


But there were fundamental dif- 
ferences from the standpoint of 
nal success or failure, in the 
same kind of operation in New England rail- 
roads. The growing tendency to consider 
the common carrier as a public institution 
rather than a private business; the resulting 
mass of legislation, some of it ill-considered 
and unjust; the more difficult labor problems, 
—most important of all, the regulating 
downward of freight and passenger rates at 
a time when the new legislation, increased 
wages and higher prices of railroad supplies 
made transportation more costly than ever 
to produce,—all these things resulted in a 
failure of the railroad combination idea as 
spectacular as the success of the most notable 


The Crime 
Was Failure 





ACCORDING TO THE FINDINGS 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


manufacturing enterprises. Where methods 
were so high handed, the only justification 
would have been success; and, instead, there 
has been complete failure. And yet, the 
impartial observer will probably have to be- 
lieve that, instead of being a “robber” and 
“looting” a great institution and its widow 
and orphan stockholders, Mr. Morgan be- 
lieved firmly that the various critical moves 
made in New Haven affairs were for the best 
interest of the people for whom he was a 
trustee. 


Decisionof the OX June 22, the Federal Su- 
Intermountain preme Court gave its decision in 
Rate Case ° 

the Intermountain rate case, re- 
versing the Commerce Court and upholding 
the orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It had been the rate-making prac- 
tise of the transcontinental railroads to charge 
for carrying freight to such western interior 
points as Spokane as much as the Pacific 
Coast rate plus the charge from the Pacific 
Coast back to Spokane. ‘The theory was 
that water competition decided the rate at 
the PacificgCoast. ‘These intermountain cities 
had made a bitter fight against this tariff 
scheme and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had ordered a radical change to a 
somewhat complicated zone system, which, 
however, really recognized the general theory 
on which the railroads had proceeded in mak- 
ing their rates. Although the Commerce 
Commission is absolutely sustained by the 
Supreme Court, it is understood that be- 
cause of new conditions, and, especially, be- 
cause of the impending competition of the 
Panama Canal, it is now taking up with 
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WARREN S. STONE, HEAD OF THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


(One of the country’s real labor leaders in contrast 
with the pitiable agitators whose faces are shown on the 
opposite page) 


the railroads a different specific adjustment 
of the rates from that ordered nearly two 
years ago. ‘This decision of the Supreme 
Court taken with the so-called Shreveport 
rate case decision, mentioned in this depart- 
ment last month, goes far to confirm the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s power to 
initiate the making as well as the unmaking 
of railroad rates. 

Supervision. “The railroads had continued to 

Government wait anxiously for the decision 

Ownership of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the issue of approving a 5 
per cent. increase in freight rates. No one 
doubts the intelligence and the good con- 
science of the board in its prolonged study of 
this question. Yet the board’s methods are 
‘tending to bring about the very thing that 
prudent men hoped to avert by providing it 
with enlarged power. It has been thought 
by most men of judgment that railroads in 
the United States ought to be carried on as 
business enterprises, enlisting private capital. 
It was believed that the public interest could 
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be duly safeguarded by a certain amount of 
supervision and negative control vested in 
public bodies like the state and national 
railway commissions. But if public super- 
vision is to be exercised with undue rigidity 
and minuteness, the railroads may be driven 
into bankruptcy or forced prematurely into a 
position that will make government owner- 
ship and operation inevitable. Our Govern- 
ment is not a well-developed business organi- 
zation. It is not fitted to run the railroads 
of the country. It can scarcely keep the 
smallest post-office out of politics. It would 
be a public calamity of an overwhelming 
sort to turn the railroads and the telegraphic 
and telephonic services of the country over 
to the Government. The country desired to 
have the commission many months ago say 
“ves” or “no” to the request of the railroads 
about rate increases. ‘The prolonged delay 
has added nothing to the influence of the 
decision upon public opinion. ‘Fhe commis- 
sion has been proceeding by a wholly mis- 
taken method. It has turned the request for 
sanction of an increase of rates into a review 
of railway customs and methods, and sug- 
gested certain reforms by means of which the 
railroads could save money. It would have 
been better to have denied the rate increase 
sharply and promptly, on twenty-four hours’ 
consideration, a year ago. ‘This further ad- 
vice to the railroads about saving money by 
reforming their methods could then have fol- 
lowed at any time when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission saw fit to play the part 
of efficiency mentor. 


sii Meanwhile, the railroads of the 
Great Railway West have been facing the de- 
Controversy mand of the combined railway 
orders for the most radical shortening of 
hours and increase of wages ever before de- 
manded at a given moment, and the unions 
at first refused to consider mediation or 
arbitration, but declared themselves upon the 
point of a general strike. Later, however, 
on July 17, both sides accepted mediation on 
the part of the Federal Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation consisting of Judge Cham- 
bers, Judge Knapp and Mr. G. W. Hanger. 
At least the great leaders of the railroad 
orders, like Mr. Stone of the locomotive 
engineers, and Mr. Carter of the firemen’s 
brotherhood, are aware of the power of labor 
in this country, and also of the perfect free- 
dom they enjoy to present the cause of labor 
to the American public. They would be the 
very last men to sympathize with the puny- 
brained imbeciles and criminals who as an- 
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A GROUP OF TYPICAL MEMBERS OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD, OF NEW 
YORK CITY , 
(The photograph was taken on the occasion of their trial at Tarrytown, N. Y., where most of these had been 
arrested for creating a disturbance. In the center [with a cane] is Alexander Berkman, their leader, who served 
a term in prison for attempting to kill Mr. Henry C. Frick at Pittsburgh some years ago) 


archists have pretended that they represented the curious. 


The danger of allowing such 


the cause of labor, and have thought it an people to inflame their own feeble minds and 


important thing to try to worry some mem- 
ber of the Rockefeller family. 


Anarchist “4 Cettain group of persons, some 
Mishapsand of them of criminal record or 
Their Lesson 
proclivities, others merely hare- 
brained and subject to emotional overstrain, 
had. taken it upon themselves to be extremely 
vociferous in New York regarding the long- 
standing labor troubles in the State of Colo- 
rado. Nobody belonging to any side of the 
controversy in Colorado had regarded these 
agitators in New York as being other than 
more or less dangerous nuisances. "They 
were the sort of people whose performances 
are merely evidence of their own patholog- 
ical states. It occurred to them that because 
Mr. Rockefeller was an owner of Colorado 
mines and also the owner of a home several 
miles from the village of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
it would be a pertinent thing to travel out to 
that suburban place and make speeches in the 
streets. They were violently offended be- 
cause the village regarded them as disorderly 
intruders. ‘Their meetings in Union Square, 
and elsewhere in New York, seemed large, 
but only because they attracted the idle and 
Aug.—2 
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THE WRECKAGE CAUSED BY AN I. W. W. BOMB IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


(The bomb exploded prematurely in the apartment of 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World, and 
killed four of their own number, one of them a woman) 
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imaginations was made evident when, on 
July 4, several of them were killed by the 
accidental explosion of a bomb they were 
either making or handling in an obscure lit- 
tle apartment on Lexington avenue. It is 
supposed that their disordered fancies had led 
them to think they might use the bomb in 
some way in their fussing about the Hudson 
River village. There is no moral to the af- 
fair except that in this country of marvelous 
freedom of speech, and of rapid and radical 
progress toward social reform, we must look 
out as well as we can to put cranks and 
dangerous nuisances where they shall do no 
harm either to themselves or to others. 


amills We have referred to the virile 
atriotism 

as Expressed labor leaders of the country as 
by Sec'y Lane + fortunate contrast with the 
irresponsible street-corner agitators who rep- 
resent no class, and who merely exhibit their 
own defects of mentality and character. An 
equally impressive contrast is that which 

















SECRETARY LANE IN HIS FIELD ATTIRE 


(It is the plan of Mr. Lane, as Secretary of the 
Interior, to devote a portion of che summer, this year 
as last, to personal inspection of some of the great 
preblems of territory and natural resources that belong 
tc his department. He will devote himself especially 
to the preliminary work for opening up Alaska with the 
Government’s railway line, and to his policy for the 
proper disposal by lease of the Government’s oil, coal, 
and mireral lands. Public forests, Indian reservations, 
the reclamation of our arid lands, the drainage of 
swamps, and, above all, the opening of Alaska, belong to 
the great portfolio in Mr. Lane’s charge.) 


is presented by all men and women, whether 
in public or in private station, who do their 
work with good cheer and who like to feel 
that they are useful members of our great 
American nation. A finer expression of this 
sentiment has perhaps never been given than 
that which Secretary Lane of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, with a sort of quick 
and felicitous inspiration, uttered on the 
morning of Flag Day, June 14, to a gather- 
ing of his fellow-workers in the Department. 
We are reproducing Secretary Lane’s Flag 
Day address on the facing page. -He is not 
merely a rhetorician who can pen fine senti- 
ments, but a hard and effective worker. We 
beg to suggest the desirability of reading this 
address of our brilliant and _ high-spirited 
Minister of the Nation’s home affairs, in all 
the public schools of the country, at least 
once every year. 


Again the country is threatened 
with a meat famine; and the 
soaring prices of beef in the 
great cities have led writers in some of the 
Eastern newspapers to propose a revival of 
the cattle industry in New England and the 
Middle States. It seems not to have oc- 
curred to these writers that unexcelled facili- 
ties for stock-raising on the Indian reserva- 
tions of the Southwest have been permitted 
to remain practically unutilized for years. 
The present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
the Hon. Cato Sells, of Texas, is one of 
Secretary Lane’s ablest bureau chiefs. He 
is a practical farmer and business man, as 
well as a trained lawyer. On taking office 
somewhat more than a year ago, he was im- 
pressed by the great value of the grazing 
tracts belonging to the Indians. Since stock- 
raising on an extensive scale has been almost 
eliminated by the breaking up of the big 
ranges in Texas and other States, the largest 
and best cattle and sheep ranges are now on 
the Indian reservations. But as these tracts 
have heretofore been leased at a small annual 
rental to white men, the Indian owners have 
received but small returns from them, when 


Indian Cattle 
Ranges 


_ they might easily have produced a profitable 


yield, if properly managed. Commissioner 
Sells is supplying the Indians with high-grade 
stock. For the Crow reservation alone $450,- 
000 has been expended for white-faced heif- 
ers, bulls, and steers. ‘This policy should 
lead to Indian self-support as well as to the 
replenishing of the national meat supply. 
All of the farmers in the employ of the 
Indian Service have been instructed to give 
their time to real farming hereafter. 
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MAKERS OF THE FLAG 


This morning, as I passed into the Land Office, The Flag dropped me a most cordial 
salutation, and from its rippling folds I heard it say: “Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

“T beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I said, “aren’t you mistaken? I.am not the 
President of the United States, nor a member of Congress, nor even a general in the 
army. I am only a Government clerk.” 

“T greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,” replied the gay voice. “I know you well. 
You are the man who worked in the swelter of yesterday straightening out the tangle of 
that farmer’s homestead in Idaho, or perhaps you found the mistake in that Indian con- 
tract in Oklahoma, or helped to ciear that patent for the hopeful inventor in New York, 
or pushed the opening of that new ditch in Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois more 
safe, or brought relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. No matter; whichever one of 
these beneficent individuals you may happen to be, I give you greeting,Mr. Flag Maker.” 

I was about to pass on, when The Flag stopped me with these words: 

“Yesterday the President spoke a word that made happier the future of ten million 
peons in Mexico; but that act looms no larger on the flag than the struggle which the 
boy in Georgia is making to win the Corn Club prize this summer. 

“Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open the door of Alaska; but a 
mother in Michigan worked from sunrise until far into the night to give her boy an 
education. She, too, is making the flag. 

“Yesterday we made a new law to prevent financial panics, and yesterday, maybe, 
a school teacher in Ohio taught his first letters to a boy who will one day write a song 
that will give cheer to the millions of our race. We are all making the flag.” 

“But,” I said impatiently, “these people were only working.” 

Then came a great shout from The Flag. 

“The work that we do is the making of the flag. 

“T am not the flag; not at all. I am but its shadow. 

“T am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

“T am your belief in yourself, your dream of what a People may become. 

“T live a changing life,a life of moods and passions of heart breaks and tired muscles. 

“Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an honest work, fitting the rails 
together truly. 

“Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone from me, and cynically I play the 
coward. 

“Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that ego that blasts judgment. 

“But always, I am all that you hope to be, and have the courage to try for. 

“T am song and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 

“T am the day’s work of the weakest man, and the largest dream of the most daring. 

“T am the Constitution and the courts, statutes and the statute makers, soldier and 
dreadnaught, drayman and street sweep, cook, counselor, and clerk. 

I am the battle of yesterday, and the mistake of tomorrow. 

“T am the mystery of the men who do without knowing why. 

“T am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned purpose of resolution. 

“IT am no more than what you believe me to be and I am ail that you believe I 
can be. 

“T am what you make me, nothing more. 

“T swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, the pic- 
tured suggestion of that big thing which makes this nation. My stars and my stripes 
are your dream and your labors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, 
firm with faith, because you have made them so out of your hearts. For you are the 
makers of the flag and it is well that you glory in the making.” 








THE ABOVE IS SECRETARY LANE’S FLAG ADDRESS, AS REFERRED TO ON THE PRECEDING PAGE 
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MR. WILLIAM NELSON CROMWELL 


(The New York lawyer who represented the French 
Panama Company in the sale of the canal assets to the 
United States Government) 


The pending treaties with Co- 
lombia and Nicaragua have 
aroused so much interest and 
discussion, not only at Washington but 
throughout the country, that 


Certain Pend- 
iny Treaties 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


President Roosevelt and others behaved scan- 
dalously in recognizing the new republic of 
Panama and in taking over the assets of the 
French canal company. But it had already 
been well known that Mr. William Nelson 
Cromwell, of New York, as American coun- 
sel, and Mr. Bunau-Varilla, of France, as 
personal agent, were doing all that they could 
to sell the assets of the French company to 
our Government, and that the price of $40,- 
000,000 was fixed by a board of American 
engineers appointed by President McKinley. 
If there was anything discreditable in the 
transaction, it has yet to be pointed out. This 
magazine was strongly committed to the 
Nicaragua plan; and it opposed the buying 
of the French assets and the adoption of the 
Panama route.. But the change was made 
upon expert engineering advice, and was -car- 
ried out honestly and in good faith. It would 
be effort better expended to investigate care- 
fully what lies behind the mysterious things 
in the present Colombia treaty. Our_ in- 
clination to favor the treaty with Nicaragua 
lies in the belief that the Central American 
countries, including, of course, Costa Rica 
and Salvador, ought to be brought under an 
arrangement similar to the Platt Amendment. 
Nothing that has. been brought out by those 
newspapers and Senators who have assailed 
our Government for its Nicaragua policy has 
affected our view of the pressing importance 
of a constructive Caribbean policy. 





there is little reason to sup- 
pose that they can be re- 
ported from the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the 
Senate for debate and final 
action until the next session 
of Congress. Our opinion of 
the Colombia treaty, as ex- 
pressed in the numbers of 
the Review for June and 
July, is likely to be the pre- 
vailing one throughout the 
country. That President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan 
have acted in perfect good 
faith is not even to be ques- 
tioned; but that they con- 
sented to this treaty without 
a perfect knowledge of its 
history and of the motives 
and methods lying behind it, 
would seem evident enough. 




















Certain newspapers have 
given vast space to an ef- 
fort to make it seem that 


PRESIDENT ADOLFO DIAZ, OF 
NICARAGUA 


RAFAEL CUADRA, MINISTER OF 
FINANCE OF NICARAGUA 
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‘ During the past few weeks the 
mportant a 

Diplomatic President has sent to the Senate 
Appointments }i; nominations for several im- 
portant diplomatic posts in Europe. ‘The 
Hon. William G. Sharp, whose appointment 
as Ambassador to France was immediately 
confirmed, is a retiring Democratic Congress- 
man, having been a member of the House for 
six years. His home is at Elyria, Ohio, 
where, although a lawyer by profession, he 
has developed a pig-iron manufactory which 
is said to be the largest of its kind in the 
world. Mr. Sharp had been mentioned for 
several posts in the diplomatic service, but 
finally was appointed by the President to 
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HON. GEORGE T. MARYE, OF CALIFORNIA, 
OUR NEW AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA 


succeed Mr. Myron T. Herrick at Paris. Mr. 
George T. Marye, who has been appointed 
Ambassador to Russia, is a member of a 
prominent San Francisco family. He has 
spent a large portion of his time at the 
national capital, where he has been a familiar 
figure in society. Mr. Marye is a member of 
the bar, and has specialized in international 
law. Mr. Ira Nelson Morris, who is to be 
our Minister to Sweden, was formerly secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of Morris & Co., 
the Chicago beef-packing house, but retired 
some years ago. He has traveled extensively 
in Europe, and recently was commissioner to 
Italy in behalf of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. 
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HON. WILLIAM G. SHARP, OF OHIO, OUR NEW 
AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


Some of the radical ideas in 
legislation which have spread so 
rapidly among our State law- 
making bodies, during the past year or two, 
are failing to survive the test of constitu- 
tionality. Two of the enactments of the 
last General Assembly in Iowa, for instance, 


Some New 
Laws 
Unconstitutional 
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HON. IRA NELSON MORRIS, OF ILLINOIS, OUR NEW 
MINISTER TO SWEDEN 








have recently been declared illegal and void 
in the Federal courts. The “blue-sky”. law, 
aimed to safeguard investors, was praised in 
principle, but the court sustained the con- 
tentions that it discriminated against invest- 
ment companies of other States and that it 
assumed unwarranted power over interstate 
commerce. This decision corresponds with 
one handed down in Michigan some months 
ago. ‘The other Iowa law which was voided 
had prescribed mandatory sterilization for 
certain classes of defectives and criminals. 
The vulnerable point in the statute seems 
to have been that it was too inclusive, for 
it was made to apply to persons twice con- 
victed of such minor offenses as obstructing 
a highway or breaking an electric globe. 
Such a statute (the principle has’ been en- 
acted into law in a dozen States) would seem 
to be proper only when it applies to moral 
perverts, the feeble-minded, habitual drunk- 
ards, and others whose defects are known to 
be hereditary or engendered by environment. 
The Iowa legislature may choose to reénact 
these “blue-sky” and _ sterilization laws, 
avoiding the flaws pointed out by the courts. 


Cincinnati WO of the larger cities of the 
and St. Louis country acted recently upon new 
charters. The one submitted to 
the voters of Cincinnati, on July 14, was 
rejected by a large majority. Strange to say, 
the “recall” provision, which had been of- 
fered separately, proved more popular than 
the rest of the charter. In St. Louis the pro- 
posed charter had been well supported by 
the newspapers, and on June 30 it was 
adopted by a safe majority. Under its pro- 
visions St. Louis may, if its citizens so desire, 
take first rank among well-governed cities in 
this country. Responsibility is cormcentrated 
in the mayor and a council of twenty-eight 
members, all of whom are to be elected by 
the city at large. The charter also provides 
the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, 
so that the voters may compel the enactment 
of municipal legislation otherwise denied to 
them, and may reject measures of which they 
do not approve. Another feature of the char- 
ter is the power conferred upon the city to 
own and operate any and all public utilities. 
Great progress in municipal administration 
is expected by the people of St. Louis, and 
the rest of the country will watch with in- 
terest for results. The city recently com- 
memorated the one-hundredth-and-fiftieth an- 
niversary of its founding, an account of the 
celebration being given (see page 187) in 
this number of the Review or REVIEWS. 
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Poe Baltimore has been hard at work 
Banner for many months perfecting elab- 
Centennial ‘ 
orate plans for commemorating 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the na- 
tional anthem. It was on September 14, 
1814, that Francis Scott Key wrote the fa- 
mous stanzas of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ while temporarily detained on board 
a British war-ship during the night bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry, one of the de- 
fenses of Baltimore. The centennial cele- 
bration will extend from September 6 to 15. 
Because of its national character, many pres- 
ent and former officials of the Government 
will take active part. A number of historical 
and educational pageants have been devised, 
not the least interesting of which is one that 
will direct attention to the remarkable prog- 
ress that Baltimore has made since the dis- 
astrous conflagration which destroyed a large 
portion of the city ten years ago. 


The results accomplished in Bal- 
timore, San Francisco, Galves- 
ton, and other cities, after calam- 
ities which seemed at the time to be nearly 
fatal to civic progress for many decades, have 
furnished encouragement and inspiration to 
the citizens of Salem, Mass., in their present 
unfortunate situation. Nearly half of their 
city was destroyed by fire in the afternoon 
of Thursday, June 25. The damage to prop- 
erty, estimated at $12,000,000, was mostly 
covered by insurance; but the people of the 
city have had to face the problem of caring 
for more than one-third of their number who 
were rendered homeless, besides those thou- 
sands whom the fire threw out of employ- 
ment. Thoughtful citizens have found time 
to look ahead, and have resolved to profit 
from the opportunity afforded by the fire and 
rebuild the city with special attention to 
architectural beauty and efficiency, and with 
due regard for modern methods of fire pre- 
vention. ‘The water-front is to have especial 
consideration. 


Salem’s 
Chance to 
Rebuild 


The political situation as it now 
presents itself in a great part of 
the Middle West is well illus- 
trated by the present party alignment, or 
lack of alignment, in the State of Nebraska. 
In 1912 Nebraska cast 109,109 votes for 
Wilson, 72,776 for Roosevelt, 54,348 fox 
Taft, 10,219 for Debs, and 3,419 for Chafin. 
A well-informed correspondent in the State 
writes us that if the two wings of the old 
Republican party which divided two years 
ago could be reunited this year no doubt 
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would exist of the election of a Republican 
State ticket, and possibly a united delega- 
tion in Congress. He further states that the 
task of bringing the two wings together is 
made more simple by the fact that the split 
in 1912 did not extend beyond the electoral 
ticket. Before the Chicago Convention the 
Republicans had already nominated a full 
State ticket of a strongly Progressive tend- 
ency. With the exception of Governor 
Aldrich all the nominees were endorsed by 
the new Progressive party and all were 
elected. To all intents and purposes, there- 
fore, the State administration for the past 
few years has been progressive. The problem 
now lies in the probable strength of the Pro- 
gressive party as such. It is estimated that 
should the Progressives poll 15,000 votes for 
Governor, the Republican candidate would 
probably be beaten. There are no figures 
available to indicate the strength of the Pro- 
gressive party in the State. It is the opinion 
of close observers of political affairs that the 
Progressive vote will be much larger than 
the registration. It has been observed 
throughout the West that the average voter 
does not care to change his political affilia- 
tion and is inclined to leave his registration 
undisturbed, but when it comes to voting, 
party ties bind him very lightly. 


The situation in Nebraska is 
still further complicated by fac- 
tional differences within the 
Democratic party. For more than twenty 
years the Nebraska Democrats have been 
sharply divided between radicals and con- 
servatives. Secretary Bryan naturally stands 
at the head of the radical wing, while Sena- 
tor Hitchcock leads the opposition, which is 
composed of the well-known conservative 
elements in the party, including those who 
are opposed to prohibition, woman suffrage 
and other features of the radical program. 
Besides these factional differences there is 
another condition that threatens to reduce 
the Democratic vote at the November elec- 
tion. Many of the Nebraska farmers have 
become convinced that their prosperity is 
threatened by corn and beef from Argentina, 
eggs from China, and food supplies from 
other parts of the world. A serious defec- 
tion is expected by some observers, but 
whether it will be large enough to affect the 
general result will depend entirely upon the 
size of the Progressive vote. ‘The short-bal- 
lot movement has gained a great headway in 
Nebraska, and has been stimulated by the 
adoption of an amendment to the constitu- 
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tion restoring biennial elections and thus 
adding materially to the length of the ballot. 
It is now said that the people of the State in 
sheer self-defense will be forced to adopt the 
form of government that permits the ballot 
to be reduced to workable size. 


The summer-school activities of 
the present season bid fair to 
surpass all former records. At 
Columbia University, in New York City, the 
enrolment of more than 5000 students for 
six weeks of study during the hottest part of 
the year is a phenomenon that a few years 
ago would have been declared by all the 
educational experts of the country to be a 
downright impossibility. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that many of these summer students 
will have accomplished in these six weeks, 
almost the work of as many months during 
the regular sessions. Some of these students 
are regularly enrolled at Columbiz and are 
merely shortening the length of time required 
for a degree by doing this summer work. But 
the great majority, of course, who have come 
to New York from all parts of the country, 
are in attendance solely for the summer ses- 
sion, although several foreign countries are 
represented, and students have come all the 
way from the Far East. Even night classes 
have been organized to meet the demands of 
people in business and professional work who 
desire to continue their studies. Many com- 
mercial courses may be taken in the evenings. 
Advanced courses in medicine are oftered and 
counted towards a degree from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Among these 
is one on cancer research. ‘There are also 
courses in agriculture, household arts, foods, 
cookery, textiles and clothing, millinery and 
dressmaking. Much work similar to that 
described in the articles appearing else- 
where in this number of the REVIEW OF RE- 
vIEwS on the Boston High School of Practical 
Arts and the Washington Irving High School 
of New York City forms a part of the cur- 
riculum at the Columbia Summer School. 
The Summer School of the South, at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, has just concluded an inter- 
esting and well-attended session. At the 
University of Virginia the new Education 
Building contains a permanent office for the 
director of summer schools. The workmen 
hastened the completion of this building in 
order that the summer teachers’ meeting of 
the State might be held there—another in- 
dication of the close relationship now existing 
between the university and the State’s com- 
mon-school system. 
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LAUNCHING THE “AMERICA” ON THE SHORE OF LAKE KEUKA 


There was widespread interest 


To Fly Over 
the throughout the world several 
Atlantic . 
months ago in Mr. Rodman 


Wanamaker’s announced plan of promoting 
the flight of a large, specially constructed 
aeroplane across the Atlantic (see comment 
in our March number). This plan was 
pushed energetically, and for some weeks past 
trials have been made again and again for 
the perfecting of Mr. Wanamaker’s great 
air-craft, which he had named the 4 merica. 
This aeroplane, with Lieut. John Cyril 
Porte, R. N., and George Hallett, her pilots, 
was to start across the Atlantic about August 
1. Elaborate preparation had been made by 
Mr. Glenn Curtiss, the constructor, to put 
the machine in condition for the great at- 
tempt. ‘The route as at first laid out was 
from Newfoundland to Ireland, but was 
changed to go to Europe by way of the 
Azores, where a stop was to be made for 
supplies. In spite of the most careful prep- 
aration, the margin of possibility for failure 
remained great. Belief in the chances for 
success had been greatly increased, however, 
by the recent achievements of several Ger- 
man aviators, who have flown for eighteen, 
twenty-one, and twenty-four hours continu- 
ously, and have then come to earth only for 
lack of fuel. This, however, seems cer- 
tain,—and is admitted by many who are 
skeptical as to the outcome of the present 
experiment: The Atlantic Ocean will be 
crossed by the air route at no distant time. 
For undoubtedly there will be trial after 
trial until success is achieved. Further prog- 
ress is made inevitable, not only by the un- 
resting persistence and ingenuity of man, 





but by his capacity for increasing his effi- 
ciency. An instance in point is the astound- 
ing improvement in the marksmanship of the 
gunners on our battleships, as told in this 
number of the Review by Mr. H. W. La- 
nier. Naturally, the great question arising 
out of all this advance in aviation relates to 
its effect on civilization and mankind in gen- 
eral. The scouting value and destructive 
power of the aeroplane have both been proven 
in actual military service. It is thought not 
at all impossible that progress in aeronautics 
and the invention of powerful explosives will 
continue until war is made so terrible as to 
bring about a permanent international truce, 


as suggested by Mr. H. G. Wells. 
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AT THE CHRISTENING.OF THE “AMERICA” 


(From left to right: Lieutenant Porte, pilot; Miss 


Katherine Masson, sponsor; and Glenn Curtis, builder) 
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A VIEW OF THE HOHENZOLLERN SHIP CANAL WHICH MAKES BERLIN A PORT 


(The picture shows the canal flowing through 


- The recent opening of one 
ree ° 

Great American and two German ca- 
New Canals 


nals is of great importance to 
the trade of the world. The Cape Cod Ca- 
nal, connecting Long Island Sound with Cape 
Cod Bay, was formally opened on the 29th 
of last month. This will shorten the dis- 
tances, provide a safer route for more than 
25,000 ships a year and save to the coasting 
trade seventy miles of rough going between 
the South and Boston. The canal as con- 
structed is eight miles in length, although 
estuaries make the distance, from bay to 
bay at either end, about thirteen miles. 
On June 24, Kaiser Wilhelm formally 
opened the enlarged Kiel Canal, or, as 














one of its concrete channels over a railroad) 


it is officially called, the Kaiser: Wilhelm 
Canal. This artificial waterway, one of the 
most important in the world as far as trade 
is concerned, was completed in 1895. The 
rapid increase in the size of shipping in the 
present century, however, soon made it in- 
adequate for naval and mercantile use. New 
tide locks have accordingly been put in of 
double the length and breadth of the original 
ones and the channel has been deepened. The 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal is longer by ten miles 
than the waterway at Panama, and, accord- 
ing to statistics of two years ago, it carries 
annually ten times the number of vessels 
passing through the Suez. One of its locks 
is of the same length as the largest at Pan- 
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A VIEW OF THE KAISER WILHELM (KIEL) CANAL 
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THE CAPE COD CANAL OPENED LAST MONTH 
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HENRY W. DENISON, THE LATE AMERICAN ADVISOR 
TO THE JAPANESE FOREIGN OFFICE 


ama. It was primarily constructed for mili- 
tary rather than for commercial purposes. 
Through it, however, the German fleet can 
make a short cut from the North Sea to the 
Baltic, while a possible enemy would have to 
go around 200 miles. It will permit the 
Vaterland and the largest war-ship to pass 
through. With the completion of the Ho- 
henzollern Canal, officially opened by the 
Emperor on June 17, Berlin becomes a port. 
This waterway, which connects the German 
capital with Hohenstaaten on the Oder, has 
been in construction for ten years and has 
cost about $10,000,000. Vessels of 500 tons 
can use this canal. It is an interesting fact 
that not only is the waterway crossed by six 
railway lines and many roads, but, as shown 
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by the illustration on the preceding page, the 
canal itself flows over several bridges. 


The correspondence between the 
United States and Japan regard- 
ing the California alien land law 
controversy was made public on June 25, 
both at Washington and Tokyo. ‘The sub- 
ject came up formally, it will be remem- 
bered, last year, when Japan sent notes of 
protest to the Wilson administration, and 
there was, at one time, fear of seriously 
strained relations. After the exchange of 
several notes, the matter was permitted to 
drift along. Japan’s last note, sent on 
August 26 of last year, was not answered 
until June 23 of the present year. ‘The text 
of this reply of the State Department is 
not given. In all the Japanese Government 
sent five communications, besides a legal 
brief filed early in the discussion. ‘The texts 
of only two American notes are vsublished, 
in addition to the extended statement from 
our own State Department replying to the 
Japanese brief. ‘The substance of the Japa- 
nese position is that (we quote the brief) 
the California law is “unfair and inten- 
tionally discriminatory,” and in violation of 
the treaty of commerce and navigation of 
1911. The American reply, while plainly 
deprecating the strong stand taken by Cali- 
fornia, insists that the state has acted within 
her rights and that the treaty has not been 
violated in any way. 


Japan Again 
Protests 


’ 


When the new Okuma govern- 
ment came into power several 
months ago it was understood 
that a strong representation would be made 
to Secretary Bryan. Baron Kato, the Japa- 
nese Minister of Foreign Affairs, admitted, 
in a speech before the Diet last month, that 
his government has adopted “a policy of 
steadily increasing forcefulness.” On July 9 
Viscount Chinda, the Japanese Ambassador, 
entered a protest with our State Department 


Okuma’s 
Aggressive 
Nationalism 


regarding proposed new immigration legis- 


lation being formulated by Representative 
Raker of California, which, it is expected, 
will be introduced early in the next session 
of Congress. The Raker bill would exclude 
all Asiatic laborers. Viscount Chinda sug- 
gests, and the Department of Labor concurs, 
that this bill should be amended so as to 
exempt from its provisions laborers “whose 
immigration into the United States is regu- 
lated by existing agreements as to pass- 
ports.” This would not be so obnoxious to 
Japan. It has been suggested that a bill 
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providing for the naturalization of Japanese 
now residing in this country might stand a 
chance of passing provided effective measures 
were taken to exclude future immigration. 
On July 3 Henry Willard Denison, 
the American adviser to the Japanese De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, who was an 
important figure during the deliberations of 
the Russo-Japanese peace plenipotentiaries 
at Portsmouth, N. H., in September, 1905, 
died and was buried in Tokyo. It is an- 
nounced that the official coronation of the 
Emperor Yoshihito will take place in 
November, 1915. 


The British House of Commons, 


The Last Stages . 3 
it will be recalled, passed the 


of the Home 


Rule Bil ‘Trish Home Rule bill (on its 
third journey through parliament) on 
May 25. It was then sent to the Lords and 


a month given for its consideration, at the 
end of which time it would automatically 
become a law, whatever action their lord- 
ships might see fit to take. With the his- 
toric measure the ministry also sent to the 
upper house the much-discussed Amend- 
ing Bill. The exact terms of this, even in 
the form in which it left the Commons, have 
not been made public. In substance, how- 
ever (as we set forth in these pages last 
month), these embodied an offer from the 
government that after the passage of the 
bill and before the establishment of a par- 
liament at Dublin, the question of the ex- 
clusion of the counties of Ulster should be 
decided by a vote of these counties them- 
selves. The Lords refused to act upon the 
Home Rule bill until the amending measure 
was before them. In presenting this, Lord 
Crewe; the Liberal leader in the upper house, 
announced that “this supplementary measure 
gives the widest possible latitude for 
amendment.” 


was The Lords passed the Amending 
Amendments Bill, on its second reading on 
ofthetords uly 6 and then proceeded to 
modify it radically. It was understood that 
the amendments adopted by the Peers were 
to the general effect that the entire province 
of Ulster (disregarding the fact that certain 
portions are known to be in favor of Home 
Rule) should be permanently excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the contemplated Dublin 
parliament. Another amendment provided 
that the King by an “Order in Council,” 
might suspend the operation of law “until 
the Commons had reported on the constitu- 
tional relations of Ireland to the remainder 
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of the United Kingdom.” The Lords 
finally finished their discussion of the bill 
and passed it at its third reading on July 15. 
Five days later the Commons took up the 
measure as amended. As we went to press 
with these pages it was not possible to say 
whether there had been any agreement be- 
tween the government and the Unionists on 
the final form of this measure. It was ex- 
pected that the Commons would take several 
weeks to consider the amendments, and 
meanwhile the King was trying to conciliate. 


In Ireland itself the situation 
last month seemed to be porten- 
tous, not only for the Irish peo- 
ple, but for the British Empire. Two 
“armies,” both illegally organized, were 
drilling and breathing threats of fire and 
slaughter on each other. Sir Edward Car- 
son, leader of the Ulster rebels, was vari- 
ously reported to have at his command an - 
“army” of from 30,000 to 100,000 men, 
with a hospital corps and a commissary de- 
partment. The Nationalists were reported 
to have 150,000 men ready for service. It 
was said that the Ulster provisional govern- 
ment was prepared to assume the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the province at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Sir Edward Carson was ap- 
pointed, on July 11, to be a member of the 


The Two Irish 
“Armies” 





MAKING 


A MASTERPIECE IN THE 


Lorp Lanspowne, Art Dealer (to Mr. Asquith): 
“Yes, I quite see your idea—a figure of peace; but, 
since you invite suggestions from me, I should say that 
the addition of a few recognizable symbols, such as a 
pair of wings, or a dove, or an olive-branch, might help 
to make it correspond more clearly with my public’s 
notion of the goddess in question” 

From Punch (London) 
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SIR EDWARD CARSON, MILITANT LEADER OF THE 
ULSTERMEN, AS HE LOOKED LAST MONTH 


so-called Ulster “Senate” and authorized to 
“set up” and “enforce opposition to Home 
Rule control in Ulster.” There was a good 
deal of apprehension lest the expected fight- 
ing would begin on July 13, when the two 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Battle of the Boyne was celebrated. Noth- 
ing serious, however, happened on that day. 


Shrewd American observers on 
the spot are telling us there is 
really very little religious bigotry 
on either side. Ulster may be playing the 
game of the reactionary elements in England 
and fighting the battle of privilege, but Ulster 
is undoubtedly in earnest. She fears Home 
Rule, believing that a Dublin parliament 
would impoverish the prosperous North by 
bad laws and wasteful management. The 
Home Rulers, on the other hand, want local 
government to reduce the cost of adminis- 
tration and to increase its efficiency. Eco- 
nomically and industrially Ireland was never 
sO prosperous as at present. It seems incred- 
ible that the Emerald Isle should be on the 


verge of open war over the question of the 


Will It Be 
Civil War? 
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degree of local autonomy which is at last 
within her grasp. 


eu tae For a fortnight after the Viviani 
Unmake French ministry 1n France had assumed 

Ministries Office it looked as though it, like 
its predecessor, would be unable to obtain 
a secure majority in the Parliament. Pre- 
mier Viviani was sustained on his first meas- 
ure, but later his majorities were so small 
that it was not until July 7 that the depu- 
ties actually got down to serious work. It 
is a significant indication of the curious shift- 
ing condition of French politics at present 
that the programs of the first Viviani cabi- 
net, the Ribot cabinet and the present Vivi- 
ani ministry have been practically the same. 
A Socialist orator is said to have declared 
that M. Ribot was not defeated because of 
his program, but “in consequence of personal 
resentment against a man whose force of 
logic and whose soundness of judgment pre- 
vented even majorities from disregarding his 
opinions.” Thus the French group system 
of parliamentary government may be de- 
pendent for its continuance upon such a slen- 
der basis as personal resentment. 


The Rush <» long struggle was terminated 
to LoanMoney on July 15, when the budget for 
to the Republic the present fiscal year was finally 

adopted by the Senate and Chamber. The 
Viviani ministry had announced, in the early 
days of its career, that one of the first things 
necessary was the floating of the new loan 
for 805,000,000 francs ($161,000,000). On 
July 7 the Minister of Finance stated that, 
so great had been the demand for the bonds, 
the loan was covered between forty and fifty 
times, $6,400,000,000 having been offered 
to the government. It is reported that 
the eagerness of the public, especially among 
the small investors, to subscribe was so in- 
tense that the crowds assembled outside the 
Bank of France at dawn, and speculators 
drove a considerable trade in selling posi- 
tions near the doors. The Frenchman,— 
and the Frenchwoman,—has unshaken confi- 
dence in the financial stability of his gov- 
ernment. ‘This loan was issued principally 
to make up the deficit caused by the increased 
expenditure for the military establishment on 
account of the recently adopted three years’ 
service law and for the upkeep of the army 
establishment in Morocco. 


ial We pointed out last month the 
Reform Wins significance of the constitutional 
imwenmar’ change about to take place in 
Denmark. The reform bill amending the 
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constitution was introduced in the fall of 
1912. This gave suffrage and _ repre- 
sentative rights to women, reduced the 
minimum voting age, extended the length 
of the sessions of Parliament, abolished 
election by privilege, royal nomination, 
or on property qualification, and changed the 
basis of election to the upper house. The 
Conservatives in the Landsthing,—the upper 
house,—were numerous enough to prevent a 
quorum when they absented themselves from 


‘the sessions. This they did continuously, and 


held up the reform bill for more than a year 
and a half. On June 9, as we pointed out 
last month, the lower house re-passed the bill 
by a large ma- 
jority. The Pre- 
mier, Dr. Zahle, 
advised the 
King to dissolve 
the senate, 
which the mon- 
arch did on 
June 12. An 
election was 
held on July 
10, resulting in 
the return of 
sufficient gov- 
ernment mem- 
bers to form a 
quorum. The 
passage of the 
reform bill to 
democratize the constitution is now assured. 


A dramatic turn in the still tan- 

The Tragedy gled Balkan situation was taken, 
late in June, when the Archduke 

Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austro-Hunga- 
rian throne, and his wife, the Duchess of 
Hohenberg, were assassinated. The tragedy 
occurred while the archducal pair were ma- 
king a long-planned visit to Bosnia to witness 
the summer army maneuvers. They were 
riding through the streets of Sarajevo, the 
capital, on June 28, when a Servian student, 
first throwing a bomb which went off prema- 
turely, fired at them from a revolver, inflict- 
ing wounds from which they died soon after- 
wards. The attack is believed to have been 
the result of a widespread Serb conspiracy, 
and the government at Vienna has already 
demanded an investigation by the Servian 
authorities at Belgrade. After the assassina- 
tion the bodies were taken on a war-ship 
to Vienna and buried with appropriate cere- 
monies. ‘There was some rioting in Sarajevo 
and Mostar, and then the entire province 





THE NEW HEIR TO THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN THRONE, THE 
ARCHDUKE KARL FRANZ JOSEPH AND HIS WIFE 


of Bosnia,—and later Herzegovina also,— 
was declared under martial law. 


Frang ‘Although intelligent and of up- 
Ferdinand: right character, Franz Ferdinand 
Not Popular ° 
was not a popular prince. Those 
who knew him personally have asserted that 
he was a combination of “taciturnity, moods, 
opinions, Jesuitism, jingoism, and _ milita- 
rism,”—hardly the sort of composite to make 
him a desirable or desired head of such a va- 
riegated, complex political structure as is 
the dynastic monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
After the death of the ill-starred Prince Ru- 
dolph, heir to the throne, in 1889, Franz 
Ferdinand be- 
came the Heir- 
Presump- 
tive. He was 
the son of the 
Archduke Karl 
Ludwig, broth- 
er of the reign- 
ing monarch. 
Europe had re- 
garded his pos- 
sible ascension 
to the throne 
with grave mis- 
giving. Acci- 
dent made him 
the heir to the 
aged Franz Jo- 
seph, and it has 
been a saying in many parts of the polyglot 
empire, particularly in Vienna, that Franz 
Ferdinand was the “tunnel through which 
the monarchy had to pass before it reached 
a real monarch.” ‘The late Archduke was 
in his fifty-first year. His gifted, faith- 
ful wife, to whom he was married in 1900, 
was a Bohemian, the Countess Sophia 


‘Chotek, who, later, became the Duchess of 


Hohenberg. Upon his marriage to this 
lady, the Archduke renounced the right of 
his future children to succeed to the throne 
of Austria-Hungary, because their mother 
was not of royal blood and the marriage 
was therefore morganatic. There are three 
children. In Hungary and Bohemia there 
has always been a feeling among the na- 
tionalistic Magyars and Czechs in favor of 
setting aside this renunciation, electing the 
Duchess Queen of Hungary, and conferring 
the right of accession upon her son. There 
does not seem to be any reason, however, to 
believe this will ever be done, since the cus- 
tom of the Hapsburg dynasty has been so 
set against it. 
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third prop to the Hapsburg 
throne, a Slav kingdom, or 
duchy, which would make 
of the Dual Monarchy a 
Triple Monarchy. On an- 
other page this month 
(227) we reproduce a map 
showing graphically the eth- 
nological complexity of the 
realm of the Hapsburgs. 
From this it may be seen 
how large the Slav popula- 
tion bulks in the total of 
the Empire. The Archduke 
was an ardent Imperialist, 
and his efforts to bring 
about the gradual absorp- 
tion of the Slav races on 
the borders of the Empire 
more than once came near 
to bringing about a war be- 
tween Austria and Russia. 


It is being free- 
ly charged in 
Vienna that the 
deed of Prinzip; the young 
Servian student assassin, 
was instigated by Russian 
influence. Servia, it is 
known, is saturated with 
pan-Slav sentiments, and 
Russia would very natural- 
ly be bitterly hostile to any 
plan which would make 
Austria the predominant 
Slav power, when she, Rus- 


The Serb 
Hatred of 
Austria 
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THE LATE ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND AND HIS FAMILY 

(The children of the Archduke and his morganatic wife the Duchess of 
Hohenberg, who, since the death of their parents, have been regarded as 
wards of the State, are Prince Maximilian,—standing,—Princess Sophie 


and Prince Ernest) 


If the aged Emperor Franz 
oS. Joseph lives until the 18th of 

the present month, he will cele- 
brate his 84th birthday. During recent 
years, in his increasing feebleness, he per- 
mitted the late Archduke to take an increas- 
ing part in the administration of Austro- 
Hungarian affairs. Franz Ferdinand was 
known to be generally clerical in his sym- 
pathies and in favor of strengthening the 
military establishment. The object of his 
greatest concern in the internal affairs of 
the Empire-Kingdom was the recognition of 
the growing preponderance of the Slav ele- 
ments (Poles, Bohemians, Croats, Sloveni- 
ans, Slovaks and Serbs) by the creation of a 


sia, has always claimed to 
be the mother Slav state. 
It is more likely, however, 
that the deed was prompted 
by the bitter feeling which 
was aroused in the Serbs 
by the absorption, in 1908, of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. ‘These two Slav provinces 
have an area equal to that of the states of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Is- 
land combined, and a population about the 
same as that of Chicago. They lie between 
the Austrian province of Croatia and the 
kingdom of Servia, and their population is 
almost equally divided between the Croats 
and the Serbs, with a small element of .Mo- 
hammedans. In 1875 the Bosnians and Her- 
zegovinians rose in rebellion against ‘Turkish 
misrule. Russia’s victory in 1878 liberated 
them. The Congress of Berlin, however, 
handed them over to Austro-Hungary for 
“military occupation and administration.” 
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on eee During the three decades fol- 
Splendid Work lowing the Congress of Berlin, 
—that is from 1878 to 1908,— 
the finance ministers of Austria-Hungary, 
under whose authority the government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was administered, 
wrought an economic and administrative 
transformation in these provinces unsur- 
passed, perhaps, anywhere else in Europe. 
Both Bosnia and Herzegovina are fertile, 
productive lands. Under the just, although 
severe and absolute, 
rule of Austrian 
financial agents, 
thirty years was 
sufficient to create 
in both provinces an 
efficient civil service, 
to greatly promote 
commerce, thor- 
oughly reorganize 
fiscal and educa- 
tional systems, re- 
codify and harmo- 
nize the then con- 
flicting western and 
Moslem legal codes, 
and carry out many 
other important 
public works. ‘Tol- 
eration for all creeds 
Was an essential part 
of the policy. Agri- 
culture was greatly 
advanced, the courts 
were administered 
honestly, education 
was made free, and 
railways and roads 
were built until 
these two provinces 
had been transformed from a condition of 
anarchy, resulting from four centuries of 
Turkish misrule, into a condition of ma- 
terial prosperity unsurpassed in southeast- 
ern Europe. All this should fairly and 
properly be said to the credit of the Austrian 
administration. 


the 18th of 


- The Treaty of Berlin had pre- 
Arbitrary Act sumably looked forward to the 
in 1908 : : 

evacuation of these occupied 
provinces after the restoration of order. In- 
deed, this had been stipulated in the agree- 
ment between Austria and Hungary before 
the Turks would agree to the proceedings 
of the Congress of Berlin. So long as 
Turkish promises of reform were evidently 
made only to be broken, Austria was con- 





THE AGED AUSTRIAN EMPEROR 
(Kaiser Franz Joseph will be eighty-four years of age on 


tent with the anomalous situation created by 
the Treaty of Berlin. When, however, the 
Turkish reform movement began in 1908, 
and seemed to promise a real revival of Otto- 
man power, the Dual Monarchy began to 
fear the Turks might soon come to demand 
the promised evacuation of the provinces, and 
thus reap all the ultimate benefits of Aus- 
tria’s civilizing work. Then suddenly, it 
will be remembered, in 1908, the two prov- 
inces were formally annexed to Austria- 
Hungary. The 
powers gave their 
tacit approval to 
what has, however, 
been generally re- 
garded as a very 
arbitrary pro- 
ceeding. 


The Serbs 


The Bitterness , ‘i 
ofthe in Bosnia 


Serbs and Her- 
zegovina, who 
called themselves 
Bosniaks, have al- 
ways secretly looked 
forward to incorpo- 
ration with a re- 
vived Servian em- 
pire. They admit 
that they have 
gained much ma- 
terial advantage 
under Austrian rule. 
They claim, how- 
ever, that all these 
benefit were for 
Austria’s own bene- 
this month) fit. “She was put- 

ting in the best con- 
dition property that she proposed to seize.” 
At the same time the Serbs passionately insist 
that all their nationalistic aims and ideals 
have been rudely repressed. Their language 
has been proscribed and their “spiritual side 
treated with contempt.” It has been known 
for years that the absorption of all the Balkan 
Slavs into Austria-Hungary was part of the 
dream of the late Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand. It is not difficult, in the light of these 
historical developments, which have here 
been traced, to understand the bitter 
feeling toward Franz Ferdinand, pro-Slav 
imperialist, as he has always been regarded. 
This feeling was undoubtedly the mainspring 
of the double assassination in the Bosnian 
capital, which shocked the world in the last 
days of June. 
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iia Constant 

New Balkan rumors of a re- 
War Near? vewal of hos- 
tilities between Greece and 
Turkey over the expulsion 
of Mohammedans from the 
territory Greece took from 
Turkey and of Greeks 
from Constantinople, added 
to the civil war and murder 
in Albania, do not promise 
well for the immediate 
future in the distracted 
Balkan countries. On an- 
other page we quote some 
opinions from some Bul- 
garian, Servian, Greek and 
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SOME OF THE ALBANIAN SOLDIERS WHQ HAVE 


AGAINST THEIR “IMPORTED SOVEREIGN,” PRINCE WILLIAM 


OF WIED 


The violent end of the archduke 
and his wife adds another to 
the long list of calamities that 
have followed the fortunes of the aged 
Emperor Franz Joseph. At eighty-four, 
after a reign of sixty-six years, this venerable 
monarch is pathetically alone in the world. 
His brother Maximilian, the so-called Em- 
peror of Mexico, was executed, and his wife, 
Carlotta, went insane. In 1889 his only 
son and heir, the ill-starred Prince Rudolph, 
perished by his own hand in Vienna. Eight 
years later his sister-in-law, the Duchess 
d’Alencon, was burned to death in Paris. 
The following year his beautiful and accom- 
plished wife, the Empress Elisabeth, was 
stabbed to death by an Italian anarchist. 
His brother, Archduke John, has disap- 
peared from human view. Now his other 
nephew, and the latter’s brilliant wife, are 
murdered. “Nothing is spared me,” was 
the exclamation of the old man when the 
news of the assassination was brought to 
him. The one pleasant feature of the change 
of heirs is the fact that the man now ap- 
pointed to succeed Franz Joseph is particu- 
larly beloved by him. He is the Archduke 
Karl Franz Joseph, nephew of the murdered 
heir and grand nephew of the Emper- 
or... He is a young man of twenty-six, 
married to an Italian princess. Of his ca- 
pacity very little is as yet known. It was 
stated, on July 16, that the aged Emperor 
had appointed two high state officials to 
instruct him in all branches of state admin- 
istration, as well as to “initiate him into all 
the secrets and intricacies of the empire’s do- 
mestic and foreign policies.” 


The New Heir 
to the 
Throne 


Turkish journals on the 
slender prospects of a real 
peace. We also give our 
readers a careful analysis 
of ‘“The Prospects of Greater Greece” (on 
page 219), an estimate of the part played by 
the Greek people in the recent Balkan his- 
tory. Some months ago, in February, Mr. 
Benjamin C. Marsh contributed an article to 
the pages of this magazine on the attitude of 
the Bulgarians towards the problem of the 
Balkans. The Review, of course, does not 
appear as the champion of either Bulgaria or 
Greece, but maintains its policy of presenting 
both,—or all sides,—of these large and im- 
portant questions. The interview with the 
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EUROPE LEAVING HER DESERTED INFANT (‘“‘WIED 
VILMOS”) AT THE DOOR OF ALBANIA. A HUN- 
GARIAN VIEW 
From Borsszem Janko (Budapest) 
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Montenegrin statesman, on this 
and the next page is comple- 
mentary of the other two,—Bul- ° 
garian and Greek. It is difficult 
to see just what is happening in 
Albania. © Prince William. of 
Wied; the “imported” ruler 
chosen by the great powers of 
Europe, has found his task a 
difficult one. Soon after his arri- 
val at Durazzo, he was forced to 
flee to an Italian war-ship. Re- 
turning, he took up the war 
against the rebel Mohammedan 
tribes, in which the foreign gen- 
darmerie were finally entangled. 








al Government of that province 
and the International Commis- 
sion of. Control at Durazzo, had 
made a “personal” investigation 
of the conditions that “might 
further peace and help save hu- 


of anarchy, incompetency, hyp- 
ocrisy and murder,” the prince’s 
palace guarded by foreign ma- 
rines, warships of the powers in 
the harbor, five or six ‘alleged’ 


other, and no recognized Alba- 
- nian Government. He therefore 


(Thi oe aie ‘proceeded to take measures 

i , : : ° ~s 

Albania and Lhe unfortunate of Boston, humorously: por “which promised to unite the peo- 
. trays z. eorge re 1 

George Fred Mpret (the Alba- Q7iio ee Aco Mac Ple of Albania under cantonal 


was unlucky, furthermore, in ™*” 


incurring. the crusading enmity of Mr. 
George Fred Williams, late American Minis- 
ter to Greece and Montenegro. The Ameri- 
can readers of the newspapers were very 
much astounded, last month, to learn that 
Mr. Williams, confused by the conflicting 
reports concerning the atrocities in Epirus 
and misunderstandings between the Provision- 


nian name for king) _ ister to Greece and Monte- forms in opposition to any such 


inhuman schemes,” and appealed 
to Europe to “end this trifling with the life of 
a nation.” Frankly admitting that “the Uni- 
ted States Government could not endorse this’ 


policy,” he at first intimated that he would’ 


resign. Apparently he wavered in this praise- 
worthy determination, and did not leave the 
service until President Wilson requested his 
resignation, which was cabled on July 6. 





THREE BALKAN 


STORM CENTERS 


AN EMINENT MONTENEGRIN JURIST ON THE NEXT BALKAN WAR 
BY DR. IVAN YOVITCHEVITCH 


(Of the High Court of Control of Montenegro) 


._ view-point of a high official of one 
of the Slav countries of the Balkans on 
the problems of those troubled countries can- 
not fail to be of value and interest. We 
give below an interview obtained for this 
REviEw by Jackson and Bertha Fleming, two 
American journalists traveling in that region, 
with Dr. Ivan Yovitchévitch. This states- 
man is a member of the High Court of Con- 
trol of the Montenegrin Government. He 
belongs to one of the oldest Montenegrin 
families and is a near relative of King Nich- 
olas. Educated at Constantinople, Belgrade, 
Geneva and Ghent, Dr. Yovitchévitch is an 
eminent jurist and financier, as well as a 
writer of distinction, having been decorated 
by the French Academy. ‘The conversation 
was in French, and the statesman spoke with 
all the impetuous frankness that characterizes 
his race. 
Aug.—3 


TURKO-GREEK RIVALRY THE FIRST DANGER 


The conclusion of the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest, Dr. Yovitchévitch reminds us, was re- 
ceived with deep satisfaction by all true 
friends of peace. General relief was felt 
throughout the world; for the moment it 
seemed as if the unhappy peninsula, so often 
war-quaked, could at last enjoy an enduring 
peace and was no longer to be denied the 
benefits of civilization. “Alas! in the recent 
unfolding of events are heard unmistakable 
rumblings which forecast new wars.” We 
give here the words of the Montenegrin 
statesman: 


The Balkan Peninsula now resembles a vol- 
cano with three smoking craters, any one of 
which may at any time pour forth a conflagration 
capable of inflaming Europe. One of these threat- 
ening craters is found in the extreme East of the 
Balkans; it is the threatened Turko-Greek con- 


ies TT 


man life.” He found,—he an-, 
nounced,—‘‘an epochal scandal. 


governments all fighting each 
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flict. The Turks are doing everything in their 
power to make life insufferable to the Greeks 
living in Asiatic Turkey, with the object of dri- 
ving them out entirely. This policy has a double 
purpose: first, to rid themselves of. a hostile ele- 
ment which might some day render immense serv- 
ice to Greece in her plan to become the mistress 
of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor; secondly, 
to replace them with Mohammedan emigrants 
coming from the shrunken domain of the Turk 
in the Balkans, making thus a formidable barrier 
along the.entire coast against the encroachments 
of the Greeks. The directors of Greek policy 
well understand the significance of the Ottoman 
move, and this accounts for their energetic oppo- 
sition. They are even ready to declare war if 
the Turks do not cease their persecution of the 
Greeks in Asia. Meanwhile, the Ottoman Em- 
pire, bristling with war preparations, is sending 
ambiguous replies to the diplomatic notes from 
Greece, and sooner or later a declaration of war 
may result. 


AUSTRIA’S ANTI-SERB POLICY THE SECOND 


The second crater is found in the west of 
the Balkans. 


It is the very great animosity which exists be- 
tween Austria-Hungary on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the Servian people living within 
that empire and in the two free kingdoms of 
Servia and Montenegro. This bitterness of feel- 
ing dates from far back. It has been deepening 
day by day since the Treaty of Berlin, when 
Austria-Hungary really took over the Serb prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina,—drenched by 
Servian blood in the terrible wars of 1876-7 
against the Ottoman Empire,—although these 
provinces were not actually annexed by Austria- 
Hungary until 1908. All Serbs, from the diplo~ 
mats to the peasants, are well aware of the anti-« 
Servian policy of Austria-Hungary, which has 
taken for its motto “divide et impera,”’ and which 
has always worked toward the separation of 
Servia and Montenegro and the disintegration 
of the Slavic elements in Austria-Hungary, viz.: 
the orthodox Serbs from the Mohammedan Serbs; 
the Catholic Croatians from the Orthodox Serbs, 
etc., etc. This policy of separating the homo- 
geneous elements has had as its object the anni- 
hilation of the Slavic peoples and the extension 
of the Austrian Empire to the Egean Sea through 
the seizure of Salonica. oy 

The Balkan wars, however, played havoc with 
the working out of the Austrian plan. Then the 
very versatile Austrian diplomacy sought other 
means to prevent Servia and Montenegro from 
becoming great and powerful, and determined to 
find somehow or other a new pretext for med- 
dling in Balkan affairs. This the Austrians 
achieved at the conference in London when they 
succeeded in creating the principality of Albania. 
The London conference was, therefore, a second 
Congress of Berlin to the Servian people, thanks 
to,the machinations of Austrian diplomacy. The 
principality of Albania with its soil strewn with 
the bodies of brave Servian and Montenegrin sol- 
diers was snatched from the Serbs. And so the 
Serbs, conscious of the anti-Serb policy of Austria- 
Hungary, feel, and justly, a very great hatred 
for the Austrian monarchy, and a desire, even 
stronger, for terrible vengeance. The assassina- 
tion of the Crown Prince and Princess of Aus- 


tria at Sarajevo was nothing but an expression 
of this hatred,.a hatred deeply rooted in the pa- 
triotic and inflamed souls of the two young men 
who committed the regrettable act. Moreover, 
the Crown ‘Prince Ferdinand was considered to 
be the most ruthless enemy of the Serb race. ~ But 
Austrian diplomacy has found. in his assassina- 
tion a propitious occasion to throw discerd be- 
tween the Orthodox and Mohammedan Serbs in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and between the Serbs 
and the Croatians. The “Balplatz” [the Aus- 
trian Foreign Office in Vienna] will also try to 
inculpate the two Serb capitals, Belgrade and 
Cettinjé. But I am convinced that neither the 
one nor the other had anything to do with the 
assassination at Sarajevo. This deplorable event 
cannot fail to further embitter the feeling be- 
tween Austria-Hungary and the Serb kingdoms, 
and the day does not appear to be far off when 
relations will be completely severed. Russia per- 
ceives the dangerous situation and is hastening 
the construction of her strategic railways and the 
reorganization of her army. 


THE THORNY ALBANIAN QUESTION THE 
THIRD 


The third “crater” is in the southern part 
of the Balkans; the Albanian question. 


Serious conflict is already raging between the 
Mohammedans and the Catholics of the new 
principality. The Mohammedan partisans of 
Esad Pasha, who are in the majority, have risen 
against the Prince of Wied, who is supported by 
the Catholics and by Austria-Hungary. 

Anarchy now reigns throughout Albania. The 
supporters of the Prince have been driven by 
the Insurgents into Durazzo, the capital, where 
they have fortified themselves. In this extremity 
the Prince called to his aid Prink Bib Doda, 
chief of the Miridites, who set out at the head 
of 6,000 of his clansmen to relieve Durazzo, the 
only part of Albania which still acknowledges 
the supremacy of the Prince of Wied. The indi- 
cations are that Bib Doda will not be able to 
save the capital and so the situation becomes 
exceedingly grave. If Durazzo falls, the Prince 
will be expelled, as it has always been the Mo- 
hammedan desire to be ruled by a, Mohammedan 
prince. 

What, then, is to be the outcome if the Insur- 
gents do take Durazzo? Austrian troops will 
undoubtedly take a hand; they will enter Durazzo 
to re-establish order and will replace upon the 
throne Wilhelm of Wied, who is an excellent 
agent for Austrian policies. Italian troops will 
also take part as Italy has large interests in Al- 
bania, the principal of which is the acquisition 
of Valona [Avlona], the best port on the Adriatic. 
But the other great powers could not allow Austria 
and Italy to act alone. They also would be 
obliged to send troops. And then may follow 
complications, with, perhaps, very serious conse- 
quences. 


Surely, concludes Dr. Yovitchévitch, the 
foregoing is sufficient to disillusion us of the 
hope for an epoch of peace. The horrors of 
war may very soon recommence, since by no 
means have the “volcanic” Balkans lapsed 
into a quiescent state. 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
PROF. WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY 


(Professor Willoughby, who occupies the chair of 
jurisprudence and politics in Princeton University, 
has just been appointed legal adviser to the 
Chinese Government. He succeeds Dr. Frank G. 
Goodnow, who gives up the place to take the presi- 
dency of Johns Hopkins University. Mr. Willoughby 
has been distinguished for his services in the field 
of economics, having served as expert to the United 
States Department of Labor, lecturer at Johns Hop- 
kins. and Harvard Universities, treasurer of Porto 
Rico and President of the Executive Council of the 
Porto Rican Legislative Assembly) 
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SECRETARY DANIELS RECEIVING A TWELVE-MIL- 
LION-DOLLAR CHECK 


(This illustration shows the representatives from 
Greece presenting to the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, the, check for $12,535,275.96 to 
cover the purchase price of the two American battle- 
ships, the Idaho and the Mississippi, sold by Uncle 
Sam to the little Eastern government to help keep 
peace in the Balkans. From ‘left to right, siinding, 
are: Commander Jones, Aide to Secretary Daniels; 
Rear-Admiral Fiske, the Greek charge de affaires, 
Capt. Winterhalter, Admiral Victor Blue, M.jor 
General Barnett, Admiral Griffin and a group of news- 
paper men) 


HON. GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS 


(Hon. George F. Williams, of Dedham, Mass., 
United States Minister to Greece and Montenegro, 
became prominent last month by reason of the state- 
ments he issued on his own responsibility about politi- 
cal conditions in Albania, a proceeding which imme- 
diately afterward led to his resignation. According 
to report, however, it is Mr. Williams’ intention to 
remain in that country because of his personal interest) 
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MR. R. L. METCALFE, OF NEBRASKA 


(Mr. Richard Lee Metcalfe, formerly associate editor 
of Mr. Bryan’s Commoner, and recently civil Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, has been made vice-chairman 
of the official opening of the Panama Canal. Mr. 
Metcalfe will enter the primaries for the gubernatorial 
nomination in Nebraska, and may write the Democratic 
textbook for the congressional campaign) 








PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

June 22.—The House, by vote of 100 to 6, 
adopts a clause in the Sundry Civil appropriation 
bill which tends to exempt labor unions and 
farmers’ organizations from prosecution as com- 
binations in restraint of trade. 

June 23.—In the Senate, the Federal Trade 
Commission bill is reported from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, and explained by Chair- 
man Newlands (Dem., Nev.). The House 
concurs with the Senate proposal to dispose of 
the battleships Idaho and Mississippi to Greece, 
at their original cost price, and to build a new 
battleship with the proceeds. 

June 24.—The Senate passes the Indian ap- 

















HON. ALVEY A. ADEE ON VACATION 


(Mr. Adee’s method of varying the monotony of 
the post which he has held for twenty-eight years,— 
that of Second Assistant Secretary of State,—is to 
take cycling trips through the environs of Wash- 
ington, and in Europe) 


propriation bill ($10,000,000). . The House 
adopts the Sundry Civil appropriation bill. 

Tune 27.—In the House, Mr. Underwood (Dem., 
Ala.), as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, replies to recent criticisms of the 
tariff law and the income tax. 

June 29.—The House passes the bill regu 
lating cotton exchanges through taxation. 

July 1—The Senate Democrats, in caucus, agree 
to remain in session until the trust bills are 
disposed of. 

July 8—In the Senate, two amendments are 
rejected which aim to strike out the clause in 
the Sundry Civil appropriation bill which ex- 
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(From June 20 to July 19, 1914) 


empts labor unions and farmers’ organizations 
from prosecution. 

July 11—In the House, the Administration’s 
bill is introduced which provides for the ulti- 
mate independence of the Philippines. 

July 14.—The House passes the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial appropriation _ bill 
($36,000,000). i 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 

June 22.—The United States Supreme Court, in 
deciding the Intermountain long-and-short-haul 
rate case, affirms the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix rates; the Court 
also holds that pipe lines are common carriers 
and must carry products of competitors at rales 
subject to regulation by the Commission. 

June 24.—In the North Dakota Republican pri- 
mary, Governor Hanna and Senator Gronna are 
reneminated. . he Iowa sterilization law is 
declared unconstitutional by the United States 
District Court. 

June 30.—Ex-President Roosevelt makes his 
first speech of the campaign before Pennsylvania 
Progressives at Pittsburgh, attacking the results of 
the present Democratic Administration’s policies. 


July 1—The President nominates George T. 
Marye, of San Francisco, to be Ambassador to 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS, RETURNING FROM A RECENT 
VISIT TO ROME 


(The Cardinal has just passed his eightieth birth- 
day, and maintains that his health is better now than 
for many years) 
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result of a political conspiracy. 


June 29.—Many anti-Servian 
outbreaks occur in the vicinity 
of Sarajevo, Servians being 
popularly held responsible for 
the assassination of the Aus- 
trian Crown Prince. 


July 5.—General Huerta is 
reélected President of Mexico; 
no regular tickets were in the 
field, and few voters partici- 
pated. 


July 6.—The bill amending 
the Irish Home Rule bill passes 
its second reading in the British 
House of Lords. 


July 8.—-President Huerta 
presents to the Mexican Con- 
gress the protocol prepared at 
the peace conference at Ni- 
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RUINS IN SALEM, MASS., AFTER THE FIRE OF JUNE 25 
(The illustration is quite typical of many sections of the stricken city. 
Nothing remains of the portion of Johnson Sreet here shown but brick 
chimneys and stone foundations. The fire destroyed nearly half of the city) 


Russia. The voters of St. Louis adopt a 
new charter, centralizing power in the Mayor 
and Comptroller, and providing for the recall of 
elective officials. . . A drastic prohibition law 
goes into effect in West Virginia. . . . Secretary 
Daniels’ order prohibiting the use of alcoholic 
liquor in the navy goes into effect. 

July 3—The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounces that the income tax yielded a revenue of 
$28,306,336 during the first ten months of its 
operation, $12,523,000 of which came from New 
York. 

July 6.—The President nominates Ira N. Morris, 
of Chicago, to be Minister to Sweden. 
George Fred Williams resigns as Minister to 
Greece, after criticizing the methods of European 
powers in Albania. . The Iowa “blue sky” 
law (regulating investment companies) is de- 
clared unconstitutional in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. 


July 13.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, reporting upon the old management of the 
New Haven Railroad system, finds that it was 
criminally negligent and wasteful. 

July 14.—The voters of Cincinnati reject the 
new charter which provided non-partisan elec- 
tions and a short ballot. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


June 23.—The promised amendment to the 
Irish Home Rule bill is introduced in the British 
House of Lords, providing that each county of 
Ulster may vote upon the question of exemption 
for six years from the provisions of the bill. . 
The Mexican  revolutionists, under immediate 
command of Gen. Francisco Villa, capture the 
city of Zacatecas. 


June 24.—King Peter of Servia appoints his 
son, Crown Prince Alexander, to serve as regent 
during his own illness. _ 

June 28.—Archduke Franz Ferdinand (heir to 
the throne of Austria-Hungary) and his wife are 
shot and killed by a Bosnian at Sarajevo, Bosnia; 
the assassination is believed to have been the 


agara Falls. 


July 9.—Mexican revolution- 
ists capture Guadalajara, the 
second largest city in the re- 
public. 


July 10.—President Huerta 
announces the formation of a new cabinet; the 
post of Minister of Foreign Relations, in direct 
succession to the Presidency, is held by Dr. Fran- 
cisco Carbajal, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. . . . The Ulster “provisional government” 
holds its first meeting. . . . Elections to the Da- 
nish Senate indicate that proposed constitutional 
amendments tending toward greater democracy 
will be carried through. 


July 15.—Gen. Victoriano Huerta, for seven- 
teen months Provisional President of Mexico in 
the face of opposition at home and abroad, resigns 
his office and leaves Mexico City on his way to 
the coast; the Minister of Foreign Relations, Dr. 
Francisco Carbajal, becomes Provisional Presi- 
dent. 


July 17.—Ex-President Huerta arrives at Puerto 
Mexico, there to embark on a ship and leave the 
country; the revolutionists occupy the important 
cities of San Luis Potosi and Guaymas. 

July 18.—The insurgent uprising in Santo Do- 
mingo reaches a point where the early fall of the 
Government seems probable. 


July 19.—It becomes known that King George 
has called a conference of political leaders in an 
endeavor to reach an amicable solution of the 
Irish Home Rule question. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

June 20.—It is reported at Constantinople that 
Turkey has yielded to the demand of Greece and 
will permit exiled Greeks to return to their homes 
in Turkey. 

June 24—Three articles of a peace protocol 
are signed and made public at the conference 
at Niagara Falls, providing mainly for the settle- 
ment of pecuniary claims and for the recognition 
of the proposed new government; sessions are 
suspended, without formal adjournment, pending 
possible conferences between the representatives 
of the Mexican Government and the revolu- 
tionists. 

June 26.—A United States warship at Puerta 
Plata, Santo Domingo, compels a force of revolu- 
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THE LATE JUSTICE LURTON, OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 

(Horace Harmon Lurton, the eminent judge ap- 
pointed by President Taft to our highest tribunal, died 
on July 12, after four-and-a-half years’ service. He 
had, however, served for a number of years as a 
judge of the Tennessee courts, where he became chief 
justice, and for about seventeen years as a United 
States Circuit Judge. He was born in 1844, in Ken- 
tucky, and as a boy was an adventurous soldier in 
the Confederate army. As scholar, gentleman, citizen, 
and great constitutional lawyer and jurist, Judge 
Lurton was entitled to our admiration and esteem. 
He was a representative American) 


tionists to cease bombarding the city, in order to 
protect foreigners. 

July 1.—The conference at Niagara Falls,— 
initiated by Argentina, Brazil, and Chile and 
participated in by representatives of the United 
States and the Huerta faction in Mexico,—de- 
signed to establish order in Mexico, comes to an 
end without positive result. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 20.—Nine Austrian army aviators are 
killed in a collision between an aeroplane and a 
dirigible balloon during maneuvers near Vienna. 

June 24.—The will of Mrs. Morris K. Jesup 
disposes of $8,500,000 to public institutions, in- 
cluding $5,000,000 to the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York. The Ger- 
man Emperor formally opens the reconstructed 
Kiel Canal. 

June 25.—The H. B. Claflin Company, whole- 
sale dealers in dry goods and controlling twenty- 
seven large retail stores throughout the country, 
goes into the hands of receivers; the liabilities 
of approximately $40,000,000 are believed to be 
fully covered by assets. Fire destroys half 
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the city of Salem, Mass., burning several thou- 
sand homes and many large industrial plants. 

June 29.—The flying boat America, with which 
an attempt will be made to fly across the Atlantic, 
carries ten men during a trial flight over Lake 
Keuka, N. Y. A French army dirigible 
creates a new record by remaining in the air 35 
hours and 39 minutes. American consular 
officials report that unprecedented floods have de- 
stroyed crops in Southern China and rendered 
2,000,000 persons homeless. 

July 4.—Four members of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World (one a woman) are killed by 
the premature explosion of a dynamite bomb in 
their rooms in New York City. 

July 11.—Reinhold Boehm flies in an aeroplane 
continuously for 24 hours and 11 minutes, near 
Berlin; it is estimated that he flew 1350 miles. 

July 14—A German aviator, Heinrich Oelrich, 
creates a new altitude record near Berlin, ascend- 
ing in a monoplane to a height of 26,000 feet. 

July 16—The Southern Methodist Church de- 
cides to establish at Atlanta a Southern Methodist 
University. 

July 17—A threatened strike of engineers and 
firemen on ninety-eight railroads of the West is 
averted by the acceptance, by both sides, of the 
offices of the Federal Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. 


OBIZUARY 

June 21.—Baroness Bertha von Suttner, the 
noted Austrian peace advocate’ and author, 71. 
. . . James Moore Swank, a pioneer authority on 
the manufacture of iron and steel, 82. 

June 22.—Morgan Bransby Williams, the Brit- 
ish builder of European railways, 89... . Fred- 
eric Cromwell, former president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 70. 

June 22.—Isidor Wormser, formerly a promi- 
nent New York banker, 45. 

June 25.—George II., Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 
and Heldburghhausen, 88. Dr. Frederick 
W. True, assistant director of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, 56. 

June 26.—Dr. Pedro Ezequiel Rojas, Venezuelan 
Minister to the United States, 69. . . . Dr. 
Christopher Johnson, professor of Oriental history 
and archeology at Johns Hopkins University, 58. 
. . . James M. Horton, the well-known ice-cream 
manufacturer of New York, 78. 

June 28.—Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to 
the throne of Austria-Hungary, 50. : Delos 
P. Phelps, the Chicago lawyer, railroad-builder, 
and Democratic politician, 76. Franklin H. 
Head, a prominent Chicago banker and manu- 
facturer, 83. 

June 30.—Lord Wemyss, a prominent figure in 
British public life, 93. . . . Sir Francis J. Camp- 
bell, the blind musician and teacher of music, 
82 Stanley P. Hyatt, a prominent English 
author, 37. 

July 1—Edmund Payne, a popular English 
comedian, 49. 

July 2.—Joseph Chamberlain, the eminent 
British statesman, 78. Sir Benjamin Stone, 
the noted British photographer and author of 
books of travel, 76. . William Dressler, a 
well-known organist and composer, 88. 

July 3—Henry Willard Denison, the American 
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legal adviser to the Japanese 
Government, 68. 


July 4.—Sydney Grundy, the 
English dramatic author, 66. 
. . . Dr. Nicolas Jean Baptiste 
Duguet, vice-president of the 
French Academy of Medi- 
cine, 77. 


July 5—Rev. Dr. William B. 
Paimore, editor of the Christian 
Advocate and a noted Prohibi- 
tionist, 70... . William McKen- 
dree Banks, well known in 
newspaper and book-publishin 
circles, 60. 


July 6.—Katharine Beeckman 
Schuyler, president of the 
Dames of the Revolution, 73. 
. . . Frank Knox Morton Rehn, 
a well-known New York artist, 
66. ... Max Weyl, a prominent 
landscape painter, 77... . G. 
Legagneux, the brilliant French 
aviator, 32.... Mgr. Louis Al- 
bert Gaffe, the French Domini- 
can priest and noted Egyptol- 
ogist, 50. 


July 7—John A. Shields, for 
forty-five years United States 
Commissioner at New York, 74. 
. .. Rev. Henry Barton Chapin, 
D. D., founder of the Chapin 











MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND HIS DAUGHTER—FROM A RE- 
CENT PHOTOGRAPH 


(Mr. Chamberlain, one of the best known of British imperial statesmen 
during the past century, died on July 2, in his seventy-ninth year. Mr. 
Chamberlain was municipal reformer, long time member of the House of 
Commons, opponent of the Gladstone Home Rule policy, Colonial 
Secretary, one of those primarily responsible for the Boer War, and 
long and consistent advocate of the protective tariff, known in England 





Collegiate School (New York), 
86. . . . Rev. Richard Gleason 
Greene, of New York, well 
known as an editor of reference 
books, 85. 


July 9.—Fred A. Busse, for- 
merly Mayor of Chicago, 48... . Brig.-Gen. Gar- 
rett Lydecker, U. S. A., retired, 71... . Henry R. 
Emmerson, a former Canadian cabinet min- 
ister, 60. 


July 11—Melville E. Ingalls, formerly chair- 
man of the “Big Four” railroad system, 71... . 
Prof. Julius Rodenberg, the German poet and 
author, 83. 


July 12.—Horace Harmon Lurton, Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 70. 
Capt. Edwin V. Gager, commander of the Mozi- 
tor after the engagement with the Merrimac, 80. 


July 13.—Stephen Gale Tillinghast, a promi- 
nent Spiritualist, 91. Earl of Ellesmere 
(“Charles Granville’), an English novelist, 67. 
Albert H. Veeder, a prominent Chicago attorney 
for the packing interests, 70. Absalom 
Eltinge Anderson, for many years captain of 
Hudson River steamers, 56. Prof. Elisha 
Curtiss, for many years principal of Sodus Acad- 
emy (New York), 74. 


closer together. 


different times, 
career) 


as Tariff Reform. me 
of what he called Preference as a means of binding the British dominions 
Mr. Chamberlain has not been an active figure in British 
politics for more than a decade. 
given 


He urged an imperial free trade federation by means 


In the pages of this REviIEw we have, at 
longer and more appreciative estimates of his 


July 14.—William Bleecker Potter, the well- 
known St. Louis mining engineer and metallur- 
gist, 68. 

July 15—Dr. Vincent C. Price, inventor of 


baking powder, 82. . . Col. William Winslow 
Bennett, inventor of the first automatic piano- 
player, 85. . . Fernand Desmoulin, the French 
painter and engraver, 61. 

July 16—Montgomery Schuyler, for many years 
an editorial writer on New York newspapers, 70. 
Rear Adm. Henry Bellows Robeson, U. S. N., re- 
tired, 72. 

July 17.—Brig.-Gen. Albert Lee Myer, U. S. A., 
retired, 67. 

July 18.—Rev. Dr. Milton S. Ferry, a noted 
Methodist minister and writer, 74. 

July 19.—Sir Christopher Nixon, former presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians of Ire- 
land, 64. . . . Samuel Greene Wheeler Benjamin, 
first United States Minister to Persia, and a 
prominent artist and author, 77. 
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UNCLE SAM’S BUSY SUMMER 
—IN CARTOONS 
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TRYING TO TEACH AN OLD BIRD NEW TRICKS 


(Apropos of the clauses in the proposed treaty with ' 
Colombia) ‘ 


From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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THE HEIR PROSPECTIVE 
(—his hopes being based on the ratification of his treaty j 
by the United States) ‘ 
From the Evening Star (Washington) 


THE FEDERAL CAR GOES RIGHT BY! 


(Again the President reminded a delegation of women 
that suffrage is a state question) 
From the News (Baltimore) 












UNCLE SAM’S BUSY SUMMER—IN CARTOONS 
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THE FILIPINO WAIF f 

Witson—“‘Take that bottle away from the child and come home. He’s big enough to take care of himself,’ re 


From the Tribune (New York) 
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JAPAN IS BACK AGAIN “BIG BUSINESS’—FULL OF POLITICAL APPLES 
(Up bobs Japan again, requesting a settlement of the (He may be in bad shape, but he is getting plenty of . 
California layd question) advice, anyhow) 





From the Oregonian (Portland, Oregon) From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 
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MORE TROUBLE ON THE LINKS? 


(It may be recalled that President Wilson nearly struck a man with a ball while playing golf recently) 
From the Daily News (Chicago) 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT has_ been 

very active of late, despite reports as to 
a lessening of his vigor. His recent attacks 
on the record and policies of the Democratic 
Administration,—notably the proposed Co- 
lombian treaty,—have certainly not been 
lacking in characteristic forcefulness. 





AN EDITOR RESIGNS 
Dr. Lyman Assot (to Colonel Roosevelt, who resigned 
from the Outlook staff on June 29): ‘“Good-by, young 
man. If ever you need a job, look me up” 
From the Tribune (New York) 
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“ROOSEVELT DID NOT POSSESS HIS FORMER STRENGTH 


- s ” 
AND VIGOR F THE BULL MOOSE CALL 
_(—according to some reports, but he has given (Report has it that the entire Democratic State Com- 
vigorous blows in various directions since his return ittee of Louisiana has heeded the call and joined the 
to the United States) Progressives) 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) From the Times-Picayune (New Orleans) 
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BIG ee ee WILL THE PRESIDENT RING 
From the World (New Yor THE BELL? 

From the Tribune (Chicago) 














The cartoon showing the “crimes of the Wilson ad- 
ministration” was printed in the New York World, 
which is not only the strong- 
est. newspaper supporter of 
President Wilson, but also the 
great rival of the Hearst pa- 
pers in New York. 








NO war WITH JAPAN 
NO MONEY TRUST 
fa execemn NO War wirn Mexico 
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KEPT WAITING **LOCATING THE BLAME” 
(Uncle Sam finds that his business is (The cartoon shows Mr. William R. 
directed largely by the President,— the 
and that he must be patient!) 
From the Sun (New York) 


. 


2 i . Hearst as chalking up 
record of the Wilson administration, the sympathetic by- 
standers being Messrs. Penrose and Cannon) 


From the World (New York) 
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S - A COMMON-SENSE SPEECH 
JOHN BARLEYCORN WALKING THE PLANK Op Gory: “Thanks, Mr. President; they have been 
(The order of the Secretary of the Navy, prohibiting making me look ridiculous to the world long enough. 
alcoholic drink in the United States Navy, went into From the Star (Montreal) 
effect on July 1) 
From the Evening Sun (New York) 
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CLEAR TRACK NOW 
(The recent decisions of the Supreme ag in the 
J a ' so-called Intermountain and Shreveport cases, have not 
} STATESMANSHIP - only confirmed the power of the Interstate "Commerce 
(The “pork barrel” is a disgraceful business, but we Commission over rate-making, but have considerably 
must have money for our districts! cleared up railroad matters in general) 
From the Post Dispatch (St. Louis) From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 

















UNCLE SAM’S BUSY SUMMER—IN CARTOONS 


LET GEORGE DO IT 
(Apropos of Minister George Fred Williams’ statements 
on the Albanian situation) 
From the News (Baltimore) 


The recent utterances of our late Minister 
to Greece and Montenegro, the Hon. George 
Fred Williams, on the subject of Albania, 
are amusingly portrayed in the above car- 








Joh Braakens #4 





PREMIER ASQUITH AND THE SUFFRAGETTES 

AsguitH: “It looks very -much as though I had 
gone to Canossa!” (Referring to Premier Asquith’s 
consent to receive a deputation of suffragettes, the 
cartoonist likening Asquith’s action to the penitential 
pilgrimage of Henry IV to Pope Gregory VII at 
Canossa) 

From The Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 




















UNCLE SAM AND MEXICO 


(It is one thing to enter the arena with bravado 
and confidence, and another thing to leave it in the 
same way,—a Spanish view) 

From Hojas Selectas (Barcelona) 


toon. The “bull fight” cartoon from Hojas 
Selectas, of Barcelona, follows the usual 
trend of Spanish cartoons in showing Uncle 
Sam as coming out of a situation rather in- 
gloriously. 
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HAPPY AS A LARK 
(John Bull has won both the polo and the golf cups— 
even the militant suffragettes can’t quell his joy! 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus) 
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THE TROPHY AWARDED EACH YEAR TO THE AMERICAN NAVAL VESSEL MAKING THE HIGHEST 
SCORE IN HER CLASS AT GUNNERY (A BRONZE TABLET TWO FEET BY FOUR) 


EFFICIENCY AT WORK 


I. HOW OUR NAVY TOOK FIRST 
RANK IN GUNNERY 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


pes most laymen, Scientific Management still means some new scheme for running fac- 
tories,—doubtless important, but highly uninteresting. It has no personal concern for 
them. 

Yet a very little knowledge will give the dullest imagination a startling vision. Just 
a glimpse or two of what this new force is doing for the individual (that is, or should 
be, you), the corporation, the municipality, the state, the government, the civilized world, 
must leave the most casual observer breathless with a new sense of what Efficiency, in 
its ultimate extension, means to humanity. 

For Scientific Management is simply the application to every department of man’s 
activity of inspired common sense,—that most uacommon quality. All the great advances 
of civilization depend upon the working together of large bodies of men: the artist, the 
poet, the philosopher, the scientific specialist questing in the unknown twilight borders 
of human knowledge, these and a few other creators and mental explorers still do their 
work in as complete solitude as did Copernicus; but the one vast difference between twen- 
tieth-century man and that ape-like Homo Heidelbergensis of the early Ice Age is that we 
have learned how to use and apply the knowledge of nature’s forces (on which all civili- 
zation rests) through the nicely correlated workings of complicated organisms, built up 
of hundreds, and thousands, and millions, of men and women. The genius of a Napo- 
leon, almost conquering the world; of a Harriman, almost absorbing a nation’s trans- 
portation; of an Edison, seeing swiftly what a scientific fact is worth in daily life; of a 
Mohammed, starting a new religion; nay, the very spirit of Christ himself,—becomes 
fully operative and effective only through the ability man has acquired to work in large 
masses instead of individually. 

And since this building of men into organisms for all sorts of purposes is compara- 
tively a new activity, its rules have not hitherto been codified; the great builders have been 
too busy with their tasks to talk about them, have been too much absorbed in the prac- 
tise and its rewards even to see the theory very clearly. 
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To-day we are getting a new conception. Thanks to the impetus of a little group 
of enthusiasts, bringing visionary dreams to bear upon the most practical details, we are 
beginning to see what all life may be made if planned in reverent imitation of that mar- 
velous Plan we see in a tree, in the simplest ameeba, in the incredibly perfect mechanism 


of the human body. 


What this perfecting of the method, this elimination of waste, may mean for to- 
morrow can be guessed from a few examples of what it is accomplishing for to-day. And 
never forget, even amid statistics of factory costs, that the basic idea is just as applicable 
to the ordering of one’s daily life so as to get the most out of it, or to painting a land- 
scape, or to running the complicated government of a great nation. 

Come, then, on a little tour of inspection in this year of grace 1914, and let us judge 
of this much-discussed new Science by its works. 


“MORE EFFICIENT IN ACTION AND OPERATION THAN ANYTHING 
ON A SIMILAR SCALE THUS FAR EVOLVED BY MAN” 


First of all, let us put Scientific Manage- 
ment to the hardest test: What has Efficiency 
done in these first few years to improve that 
stock butt of American humor, the Govern- 
ment’s work? 

I declare, if everything in a writer’s life 
were as pleasant as giving the answer to that 
question, there’d be few occupations to com- 
pare with it. For (I quote one of the High 
Priests of the Efficiency Gospel) : 

“Probably the most marvelous and valu- 
able example of standardized operations any- 
where in the world is on our American fleets 
in battle practise.” 

And again: 

“The improvement in effectiveness of the 
different ships of the Navy in the last five 
years is very great, and is probably the great- 
est improvement, both in importance and 
magnitude, that has ever been accomplished. 
Think of the small degree to which the steam 
turbine is superior to the reciprocating engine 
(a questionable 5 per cent.), or how very 
little faster the best passenger trains are than 
the slowest of the same class (about 25 per 
cent.). Think of the enormous expense in 
time and money spent in developing either 
steam turbines or high-speed trains,—then 
think of the sixteen-fold increased efficiency 
of our battleships as compared to five years 
ago, an increased efficiency due to the appli- 
cation of the principles of efficiency,—all of 
them.”’—HARRINGTON EMERSON. 

I confess I was almost as much surprised 
as pleased when I first read this statement. 
I once gathered the pictures and prepared the 
index for a five-volume History of the 
American Navy, so that the instinctive pride 
of every normal American in our sea-fighters 
had been heightened by a hundred compara- 
tively obscure instances of the magnificent 
way in which they have always been “on the 
job” when the emergency arose. I had read, 


for instance, how Jerry O’Brien, in June, 
1775, gathered together a crowd of farmers 
and fishermen armed mainly with axes and 
pitchforks, put them aboard two little schoon- 
ers, and proceeded to capture the English 
war-cutter Margaretta off Machias, Maine, 
—a piece of audacity which so aroused John 
Bull, then as now the Ruler of the Seas, 
that two big cruisers were despatched to give 
these impudent rebels a lesson they’d remem- 
ber forever; whereupon, exactly one month 
later, the redoubtable Jerry, with two tra- 
ding schooners he had improvised into war- 
ships, actually attacked them both in the Bay 
of Fundy and captured them! This, too, 
five days before Bunker Hill, and several 
months before there was officially any Amer- 
ican navy! I had read that thrilling record 
of what happened on the seas after July 4, 
1776, when our ridiculous little picked-up 
flotilla found itself facing a tried and. organ- 
ized force of seventy-eight war-ships, mount- 
ing over 2000 guns, of the world’s greatest 
naval power,—the net result on our side in 
seven years being the capture of 202 British 
war-vessels, and 600 more merchantmen, 467 
being taken in the single year of 1777. I 
knew the epic tale of Reid’s fight in the Gen- 
eral Armstrong with an overwhelmingly su- 
perior force, when the dashing privateer 
found himself “bottled up” by the enemy 
at Fayal,—a story almost fit to stand beside 
that of Sir Richard Grenville and the Re- 
venge; and I remember the feeling that came 
when I picked up the newspaper from the 
doorstep of a suburban home some years ago, 
and saw the big black type announcing Ad- 
miral Dewey’s swoop upon Manila. z 
But most of this, fine as it was, simply 
showed what kind of men are bred in a free, 
pioneer country, with a vast seaboard; and 
from such ebullitions to the finished product 
of scientific organization is a long, long 
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THE BATTLESHIP “NEW HAMPSHIRE” 


journey. We have had 
the makings of a navy 
ever since our fore- 
bears settled them- 
selves on the coasts of 
Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts and proceed- 
ed to glean the har- 
vest of both land and 
ocean; but our navy 
as an effective mod- 
ern fighting organism 
dates from the twen- 
tieth century. 

And now, let’s see 
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TRAINING A THREE-INCH 


FIRING A BROADSIDE 


how this miracle has 
been accomplished. 
The extraordinary 
record made by our 
war-ships in the War 
of 1812,—when we 
started with seventeen 
vessels, no yards, and 
no docks, against a 
fleet seven times as 
large, ‘“‘fresh from the 
victories of Trafalgar 
and the Nile,”—was 
due mainly to the fact 
that our gunners 
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LARGE TARGET REPRESENTING A BATTLESHIP 


Copyright by @ V. Buck, Washington, D, C. 
THE TARGET AFTER TWELVE SHOTS LEAD HIT IT 
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OFFICER IN THE “FIRE CONTROL TOP” TAKING OBSERVATIONS 120 FEET ABOVE THE WATER 
(The bluejacket at the left of the picture is telephoning to the gun crew below) 


aimed their guns. 
easily, and our frig- 
ates had long twenty- 
four-pounders mount- 
ed in broadside, 
whereas the British 
frigates’ big guns 
were short; and both 
these factors helped. 
But the biggest item 
was that the English- 
men laid their car- 
ronades level and 
trusted that when 
they fired there would 
be something in the 
way at the 500-yard 
point-blank range; in- 
deed, Lord Nelson 
thought but little of 
better sighting meth- 
ods: “I hope,” says 
he, “we shall be able, 
as usual, to get so 
close to our enemies 
that our shot cannot 
miss the object’’; 
whereas our men, ac- 
customed to rifle 


marksmanship, stood 
Aug.—4 
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IN THE FIRE-CONTROL TOP WHILE IN ACTION 


(Showing the Florida and the Utah in line, taken 
from the foretop of the North Dakota) 


Our ships handled more beyond range with their long, big guns, 


aimed for the hull at 
the water-line,—and 
hit it. “That is how 
the Wasp cut up the 
Frolic in forty-three 
minutes, and the Hor- 
net demolished the 
Peacock in just 
eleven.” 

But in the very 
nature of the case, 
there could be little 
radical improvement 
with this system. And 
when in the succeed- 
ing decades the wood- 
en sailing war-ship 
was replaced by 
steam and screw-pro- 
pelled vessels; when 
the armor-clad fight- 
ing-machine grew out 
of the dramatic clash 
of Merrimac and 
Monitor in the Civil 
War; especially 
when, instead of 
fighting at*500 yards 
distance, guns were 
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RANGE-FINDER ON TOP OF A TURRET, USED IN 
TARGET PRACTISE ON THE “WYOMING” 
(Telephone wire from man to gun crew) 


built that would hurl their destroying mis- 
siles five, six, eight miles,—the old methods 
became totally inadequate. 

In 1896 our Navy was infinitely less effi- 
cient in using adequately what it had to use, 
than were those rough-and-ready sea-dogs of 
a century before. ‘Target practise after the 
Civil War was almost a farce: there was a 
little triangular sail which was the bull’s- 
eye of an imaginary target, 100x25 feet; 
if the water splashed somewhere near this, 
the officer in charge guessed the missile would 
have hit a ship if one had been there. It is 
literally true that gunners were severely rep- 
rimanded on more than one occasion for ac- 
tually hitting this bull’s-eye, because it meant 
some hours’ work to rig up a new one! 

Rear-Admiral Bunce introduced some 
great improvements between 1896 and 1898; 
the spot actually struck was marked more 
accurately, and much more time was spent in 
practise. The change came just in time. 
During the Spanish War our Navy had its 
first chance in nearly half a century to show 
what it could do,—and the result seemed at 
first glance eminently satisfactory. 

But when the smoke and the hurrahs blew 
away, it became evident that our victory had 
been due, not to our good marksmanship, 
but to the fact that the Spaniards couldn’t 
shoot at all. In a word, the humiliating fact 
was that at an average range of about half 
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a mile our ships in the battle of Santiago 
fired some 9000 shots, of which 8700 were 
wasted,—an.. effective percentage of ene 
3144! The earnest men, in the Navy an 

out, who had seen the facts for years, no 
longer needed to emphasize the importance of 
their criticisms: all the defects of sights, ele- 
vating gears, wild firing, and lack of training 
were exposed to the merciless light of truth. 

The culmination came when, in an official 
test, the great battleships steamed past a 
condemned light-ship and poured out broad- 
side after broadside in a vain attempt to 
sink her,—finally closing in to a 2000-yard 
range and managing to score three hits! 

Clearly here was an emergency of a new 
sort, and the Navy started in to meet it. 
The way was open. 

As far back as 1886 the Navy Depart- 
ment had issued a large volume on “Target 
Practise,” laying down a system of training 
and “Rules of Fire,” whose principles were 
essentially those of to-day. And the tele- 
scopic sight,—the very keystone of modern 
gunnery, invented by Lieutenant,-now Rear- 
Admiral, Bradley A. Fiske,—was tried out 
on the Yorktown as early as 1892. 

Now these and many other ideas were 
taken up in earnest. The most important 
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REAR-ADMIRAL BRADLEY A, FISKE, U. S. N., IN= 

VENTOR OF THE NAVAL TELESCOPE SIGHT RECENTLY 
ADOPTED BY ALL THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD 
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MARINES ON THE “FLORIDA” OPERATING A FIVE-INCH GUN, READY TO FIRE 


(The man with the. telephone, at the left, receives the 


range from the man at the range-finder in the fighting 


top—see page 177) 


change of all came, it is declared, from the 
cousins across the water, who gave us the 
first impetus towards a navy. 

Admiral Sir Percy Scott, of the English 
Navy, worked out years ago the “spotting” 
system of controlling gun-firing: a pointer 
at each gun, who keeps his sight on the tar- 
get, and a fire-control officer who sounds a 
buzzer at each gun, whereupon the pointer 
fires—and the officer spots the shots and 
changes the range as required. 

Admiral Scott, while on the China sta- 
tion, imparted this system to an American 
officer, an old friend, and this American, 
Captain W. S. Sims, set himself in 1901 to 
focus the new movement in our Navy. 

He found an enthusiastic supportc: in Mr. 
Roosevelt; a new office of Target Practise 
was established with Captain Sims at its 
head; and with the new devices and methods 
the Navy started in to change the old indi- 
vidual go-as-you-please art of gunnery into 
a modern science, with a corps of expert 
specialized gun-pointers and loaders, knit 
into a smoothly running human machine, 
controlled by one directing mind using the 
most up-to-date scientific aids. 

The methods of building this human ma- 
chine are most suggestive. First of all, con- 





ditions are standardized,—ranges, _ rules, 
guns, times, intervals, targets,—so that the 
hits and scores and percentages can be com- 
puted exactly. With these definite measure- 
ments of success, the men start in on a game, 
as competitive as golf or baseball, squadron 
against squadron, ship against ship, turret 
against turret, finally the individual against 
all others;—with medals and trophies to 
commemorate the winners’ feats. And then, 
in proper recognition of the increased value 
of increased efficiency, cash prizes and higher 
ratings at larger pay await the successful. 

The results in ten years have been almost 
incredible. Whereas the whole North At- 
lantic squadron had to close up to 2000 
yards to hit a lightship ten years ago, the 
New Hampshire in 1911 demolished the old 
San Marcos at a distance of over six miles 
in about the time it takes to tell of it: at 
that range, with conditions’ of temperature, 
atmosphere, steadiness of platform, skill of 
gun-pointers, etc., all perfect, 43 per cent. 
of hits would be “par golf,’”—whereas ex- 
amination showed 33 per cent. of certain hits, 
and the examining board stated that so 
much of the ship was shot away that the 
other ten per cent. between this and perfec- 
tion might easily have been there; during 
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SOME OF THE “DELAWARE’S” WORK AT 14,000 YARDS—THESE SHOTS WOULD HAVE BEEN HITS IF 
AIMED AT A LARGE VESSEL. THIS VIEW IS AT RIGHT ANGLES TO THE LINE OF FIRE 


the last “battle practise,” the fleet scored 
about 95 per cent. of hits; in 1896 one shot 
a minute from a six-inch gun was good work: 
to-day we fire eight a minute; even at the 
vast range of seven to eight miles (almost 
double what is usual in other navies) our 
gunners expect to reach their mark with one 
out of every three shots; and we have such 
records as that of the twelve-inch guns in 
one of the South Carolina’s turrets, which 
scored sixteen hits out of sixteen shots in four 
minutes and thirty-one seconds (in 1901, 
five and one-third minutes was allowed be- 
tween shots!) and that of the Arkansas, with 
six perfect shots from twelve-inch guns in 
fifty-seven seconds. 

Think of that machine-like rain of steel 
projectiles, each weighing 870 pounds, each 
pitilessly “lacking” the enemy through and 
through from seven miles away,—and con- 
trast it with the sightless clumsy guns of 
olden days, trained on wooden carriages, 
with fourteen men handling the handspikes, 
side-tackles and quoins, with. ammunition 
brought up three decks by the powder 
monkeys, with an officer in full dress, wear- 
ing cocked hat and sword, after the guns had 
been pointed according to individual fancy, 
giving “very slowly and deliberately,” these 
orders: “Handle your match and _lock- 
string’; “Cock your lock”; “Blow your 
match”; “Stand by” ;—“Fire”! 

Here is an admirable picture of what is 
going on inside that death-dealing monster 
to produce these results: 


About a month before target practise the ship’s 
usual routine is somewhat modified to give the 


guns’ crews more chance. Except for an occa- 
sional moving picture show on the quarterdeck, 
nothing interferes with the drilling for “hits per 
gun per minute.” 

Modern target practise is a game of competi- 
tion, and by appealing to the sporting blood of 
the bluejackets a zeal in training and preparation 
has developed which has placed it on a plane 
never before reached. 

The ship cannot go on the range to fire until 
her commanding officer has reported ready. 
Among the reports required is that all the crew 
have had a bath and put on clean clothes. This 
is a sanitary precaution in case of wounds, lia- 
bility of infection being very much lessened. 
The men jokingly say that it is the only way the 
doctor has to get in on the practise and share in 
the glory of a winning crew. ‘ 

When the target is on the proper bearing and 
at the required distance the whistle blows and 
the fire control officer gives the order to ‘“com- 
mence firing.” ‘The turret officer repeats the order, 
and the game is on. From now until the last shot 
of the allowance has been fired the whole spec- 
tacle is a blur of human automatons, moving, 
without excitement, without confusion, each man 
a part of the team striving with all that is in 
him to better previous records by even one-fifth 
of a second. 

The first shell is loaded. There is a lull for 
an instant until the firing signal is given. The 
pointer lays the sights‘on the target. It has been 
drilled into him for weeks not to fire unless he 
is “on” the bull’s-eye. The firing signal sounds. 
The pointer presses the firing key and “Pete” or 
“Tom” is on his way to the target. When the 
gun goes off the air smites you, the blast rattles 
your brains, and if a novice you feel as though 
someone had given you a punch in the solar 
plexus. Before you have had a chance to properly 
revive you find yourself interestedly watching the 
determined faces and straining muscles of arm 
and shoulder as the crew rush the next load. 
The gun recoils about two and a half feet before 
returning to normal position. The plugman opens 
the plug, and looking in the gun you see violet 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF MARINES AS GUNNERS (SEE PAGE 179) 


flames curling around the rifling until the com- 
pressed air, with a hissing noise, cleans out the 
bore, pushing a cylinder of flame before it. Be- 
fore you cease marveling at this the next load 
has been rammed home, the plug closed, the 
pointer tickles the toe of his rabbit’s foot, and an- 
other 870 pounds of steel is on its way toward the 
patch of slate-colored canvas looming up against 
the horizon. 

The striving after hits per gun per minute is 
not all a matter of glory, but also of cash, extra 
pay being given to gun pointers who qualify, and 
cash prizes are awarded to the highest guns’ 
crews. The most coveted prize is the battle 
efficiency pennant, which is given to the ship hav- 
ing the highest final combined score with guns 
and in the engineering competitions. 

After each run of the ship past the target the 
repair party visits the raft, shifts the screens, and 
makes things ready for the next guns that are to 
fire. This work is done under the watchful eye 
of the captain of the firing ship and the illumina- 
tion of the searchlights, and is carried on during 
the entire night. No rest is for captain or crew 
until the bugles sound “cease firing” at daylight, 
when tired men “turn in” for their well-earned 
rest. 


As might be expected, the human material 
for these gun teams is selected and trained 
in the most.careful and systematic way. The 
Navy finds it pays to “catch them young”: 
the very best -gun-pointers are mere boys of 
seventeen or eighteen. The young recruit 





goes first to a naval station for six or eight 
months. Here he is instructed in the begin- 
nings of seamanship, ordnance, and so on, a 
careful record being kept of his proficiency, 
of his character, of any special abilities he 
may possess. 

By the time he leaves the station, he has 
some pretty definite notion of what is ahead 
for him, he has absorbed the idea of the 
great game in which he may win a chance to 
play, and his superiors have a written chart 
of him for their guidance as to his best 
chance of usefulness in the organism. 

Within half an hour of his arrival on 
board ship, he finds himself at a gun sta- 
tion, being drilled in rifle aiming by an older 
sailor. If he has any physical or mental de- 
fects that disqualify him for this work, he is 
at once transferred. If not, he begins prac- 
tise with the ‘“dotter,” an ingenious device 
for practice in aiming at a target,—a minia- 
ture ship, in motion both vertically and hori- 
zontally, being covered by the cross-hairs of 
the telescope and the pressure of the gun- 
firing key loosing a pencil which records the 
accuracy of aim by a dot on the target. 
(The “Morris tube” is similar except that a 
small rifle fires a bullet through the target 
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SIGNALING A HIT FROM THE SHIP TOWING THE 
. TARGET 


sheet.) Then he learns to operate the elec- 
trical elevating and training gears, which 
move the great guns so as to cover a moving 
target while one’s own ship is rolling and 
pitching in a sea-way. 

This training continues several times a 
week all through the year, no matter where 
the ship is or what it is doing, so that the 
gun-pointer is “on his toes” and ready for 
action at any moment. 

Next comes drill in the most highly or- 
ganized portion of the work,—each pointer 
firing within a second of receiving the sig- 
nal from the control officer, so that a whole 
broadside may be delivered simultaneously. 
And the young pointer, having become an 
expert individualist, having learnt to aim 
steadily in any sort of sea, to operate, with- 
out thinking, the levers controlling the great 
sixty-ton guns and 300-ton turrets, learns to 
synchronize his own skill with that of a 
hundred others at the signal of the directing 
intelligence. ‘Those who remain after these 
weeding-out stages are the very pick of the 
force,—others having become sight-setters, 
hoisters, powder-handlers and the like. 
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Twice a year he engages in actual target 
practise, firing on an average twenty prac- 
tise shots a year. And since to fire even the 
cast-iron shells used in practise costs $500 
for each shot, the expense of making an ex- 
pert gun-pointer, at the end of his first 
four-year term, is about $40,000,—plus all 
the cost of his training and food. 

Pretty expensive, when one considers that 
to’ train a boy -whose father sends him 
through the University and then gives him a 
post-graduate course abroad would cost 
probably not half that amount. But in the 
light of that 3 per cent. of hits in the Bat- 
tle of Santiago, and the 95 per cent. to- 
day, the economy is obvious. 

The youngster who has started in as an 
apprentice at $17.60 a month works up to 
be a “seaman gunner” at $26, with a 
monthly gratuity of from $2 to $10 for 
reaching a satisfactory percentage of hits. 
There is plenty of room ahead of him: he 
may advance to be chief turret captain at 
$60 a month, or to any of the scores of petty 
officers’ positions. Best of all, the ambitious 
fellow now finds a plain, open road to the 
officers’ mess. 

After a certain number of years of serv- 
ice, a chief petty officer may take the exami- 
nation for ensign,—and with this commis- 
sion, the whole ascending scale of the serv- 
ice is as open to him as if he had graduated 
from Annapolis. About fifty men, I am 
told, have already thus advanced from the 
ranks, and the evidence is that they are re- 
ceived in the officers’ mess absolutely on 
their own personal merits. 

To my mind, this is one of the most far- 
seeing provisions of the Navy regulations, 
and I fancy the future will see it greatly 
extended. Nothing could be more essen- 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE “SAN MARCOS,” FOR- 
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PRIZE GUN’S CREW ON THE TWELVE-INCH GUNS OF THE “NORTH DAKOTA” 


tial to the development of a fighting force 


of a democracy than this sense that there is 
no insuperable bar to advancement, that one 
is not inexorably fixed in a lower caste, that 
upon a man’s own exertions depend where 


he will be in twenty years’ time. I cannot 
but believe that this is somewhat responsible 
for the unique discipline of our Navy,—abso- 
lutely removed from the rigidity of some 
Continental powers,—a discipline where offi- 
cers and men work side by side in a gun. 
turret with the same sense of united com- 
radeship that obtains in a football eleven, 
yet where obedience is as instant as in the 
iron system of fear. 

Surely there can be no comparison even 
in effectiveness, when in the turmoil of 
actual conflict, between that machine-like 
obeying of a superior of another class, and 
the whole-hearted zest with which our men 
play the game, cheerfully obeying the leader 
because they know he knows. And - con- 
clusive testimony on this’ point is given by 
the strikingly low percentage of desertions, 
and the high ones of re-enlistment. What 
it all means, of course, is that the Navy has 
become an attractive career for the enlisted 
man, with a chance to use every power he 
has in him, to take part in a fascinating 
game, to get rewards strictly on his merits, 
to go as far as he is capable of going. It is 


not too much to say that the whole force, 
officers and men, are permeated and welded 
together by a common ideal: any ideas or 
improvements that Jacky or officer may 
work out will be tested, and adopted if 
good. 

And so thoroughly is every man infused 
with this sense of the game, that cash prizes 
and monthly bonuses and increased ratings 
are as nothing compared with the thought 
of that little piece of red bunting with a 
black ball in the center, which floats at the 
masthead of the winning ship in battle 
practise. 

That is Efficiency in its largest sense. 

As might be expected, the admirable de- 
velopment of scientific training and man- 
agement in gunnery is an indication of what 
is being accomplished in other departments 
by this new spirit in the Navy. There could 
hardly be less inspiring work than firing 
boilers or coaling ships: it is the founda- 
tion of everything, this supply of motive 
power, but it’s just sheer drudgery. Yet 
by the application of the same system of 
competitive rivalry, badges and rewards, the 
average, a few years back, of 30 tons an 
hour in coaling ship has been raised to 360 
tons an hour, throughout a whole cruise 
around the world. 

The Bureau of Construction and Repair 
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COALING A BATTLESHIP—360 TONS AN HOUR 
INSTEAD OF 30, AS A FEW YEARS AGO 


has developed a type of collier, fitted with 
high-speed handling apparatus, which is 
amazingly effective; and these seven great 
coal carriers, each holding 10,000 tons, can 
shoot their loads into a ship alongside at the 
rate of 1000 to 1200 tons an hour. Of 
course, the real delay comes in handling this 
black flood after it gets aboard: the bunkers 
of a modern battleship are necessarily small, 
to give room for the many watertight bulk- 
heads which protect her buoyancy in case 
she is damaged by a submarine or torpedo; 
and it is in this transfer of the fuel to the 
bunkers that the pinch comes. Yet in a 
recent test the Wyoming took on _ board 
2100 tons and was ready so put to sea in 
three hours,—though a vast amount of hard 
work remained for the begrimed coal passers 
after that. 

In his last message Secretary Daniels 
states that the department is mining and 
testing sample ship-loads of Alaskan coal to 
determine if this is suitable for naval use, 
the idea being to have a Pacific coast supply 
for the vessels in these waters without the 
vast cost and delay of carrying it all the way 
from Norfolk. 

And he calls attention to another matter 
which shows the general progressive policy: 
“For, if the supply of oil meets the demands, 
as there is reason to think it will, our ves- 
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sels have but few years more in which coal 
is to furnish the driving power.” 

This will probably surprise many readers. 
But the fact is that oil has so clearly demon- 
strated its superiority over coal that our 
Navy is already using 30,000,000 gallons a 
year, and, with the extension of oil burners 
to more of the fleet, this is likely to be in- 
creased to 125,000,000 gallons in the near 
future. Since the Navy is paying nearly 
twice as much for oil as in 1911, the depart- 
ment is striving to get authority to own and 
operate its own oil wells, refining plant, 
tanks and transportation facilities,—a step 
already partly taken by England, whose 
Navy is spending nearly $2,000,000 for oil 
tanks, and for whom the Scottish oil-shales 
are to be preserved. 

Torpedo work, engineering competition, 
based on economy of fuel consumption, 
maintenance of machinery without going to 
a yard, and so on, are rewarded by the 
coveted red “E”’ on the sleeve; and the per- 
centages count in with those of gunnery for 
the grand record of “Battle Efficiency,’— 
the captain of the leading vessel usually re- 
ceiving a letter of congratulation from the 
President. 

One could multiply details: the Depart- 
ment has found by careful experiment that 
it can feed its men better, at less cost, by 
operating its own dining-car service when 
transporting Jackies overland. Since 1898 
the Hospital Corps has had charge of 
nursing, first aid, and laboratory work; mat- 
ters of sanitary construction of vessels and 
barracks and camp sites, of proper food and 
water, of physical fitness, of vaccination and 
special precaution in tropical countries,— 
using the vast recent advances of medical 
science along these lines,—are studied and 
managed with the same care as that be- 
stowed on fighting operations. 
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SECRETARY DANIELS AND HIS “WAR” COUNCIL 
(Left to right, standing: Admiral Victor Blue, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation; Major-General George W. 


Barnett, Commandant of the Marine Corps; Captain A, F. Fechteler, aide for inspection; Captain  / 
i iske, aide for operations of the fleet. 


halter, aide for material; Admiral Bradley A. 
tary Daniels) 


Practically every vessel in the Navy is 
equipped with wireless apparatus to-day; 
and the system is so perfected that from the 
brain of the organization at Washington 
messages can reach, through relay, any ship 
at any remotest point of the “Seven Seas.” 

The final application of common-sense, 
business ideas is in the recent commercial 
deals by which Secretary Daniels sold to 
Greece the obsolete battleships, the Idaho 
and Mississippi—the check for over $12,- 
000,000 having been received by the Govern- 
ment as this went to press,—thus almost 
paying for a new modern warship, instead of 
“scrapping” these useless vessels or using 
them for targets. 

But Mr. Daniels has gone much further 
than this: he has made an earnest effort to 
meet that fundamental objection to any 
regular fighting force which exists in all 
democracies, and which has so greatly in- 
creased of late years. Especially is it true 
that citizens living far inland, quite out of 
touch with naval matters, are apt to think 
of a_ ten-million-dollar ‘ super-dreadnought 
as a mere craze of militarism. 

So the present Secretary deliberately at- 
tacked the problem of reconciling this strong 


A, G. Winter- 
Seated at the desk, Secre- 


popular feeling with our sea-power needs 
by making the Navy “not merely an ex- 
pense, but an economic asset to the country 
and a good business investment of the tax- 
payers’ money.” 

Reasoning that by far the greatest loss 
is, not the money spent on ships but the 
50,000 men “taken from gainful industrial 
pursuits,” he is trying to take these 50,000 
(most of them poorly educated and of the 
type that swells the congested ranks of un- 
skilled labor) and turn them out with both 
a book and industrial education while giv- 
ing them some years of discipline, arguing 
that if the Navy can do this it will justify 
its existence from the educational view- 
point alone. For there is no more basic way 
of adding to a nation’s wealth than to in- 
crease the earning capacities of its citizens. 

The first of these schools, for “academic, 
vocational and technical instruction,” was 
started aboard the Des Moines, and they 
are being made a regular part of the routine 
on shipboard and at the shore stations. A 
midshipman who graduates now from An- 
napolis will not only have had a short nor- 
mal course, but will be impressed with the 
fact that the instruction of these men comes 
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only second to his man-of-war duties in his 
responsibilities,—and the experience thus 
far goes to show that this training is as good 
for the young teachers as for the pupils. 

The Navy has already fifteen schools: 
the four for recruits at Newport, Norfolk, 
Chicago and San Francisco; a machinists’ 
school at Charleston; two for electricians at 
New York and Mare Island; one for 
torpedo work at Newport; one for seaman 
gunners at Washington; two for musicians 
at Norfolk and San Francisco; an artificers’ 
school at Norfolk; one for cooks and bakers 
at Newport; and two for yeomen at New- 
port and San Francisco. 

With this great increase of educational 
activity, which is having the heartiest sup- 
port from the officers, the Navy is in a fair 
way to grow into a great training school for 
active-minded young men. 

So Jackie to-day goes to school with 
books, with machines; he develops his mind, 
he learns a trade; who can question but that 
the perfection of the plan will make better 
sailors as well as better citizens? 

When the foreign trip of the fleet was 
planned last year it was even announced 
as one of the reasons for enlistment that a 
man would get the “liberal education of 
travel,”—with the result that after the an- 
nouncement of these educational ideas in 
November, the enlistment jumped up a 
third. 

It is easy to devise cheap humor at the ex- 
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pense of this idea, as many newspapers have 
seen fit to do; but to my mind it is a real 
achievement, opening up a whole vista of 
possibilities, enabling one to visualize a new 
sort of American Navy and Army. 

Some earnest outside friends of the Navy 
have lately been pointing out what they con- 
sider défects. ‘They say our “spotting’’ sys- 
tem of fire-control, much improved as it has 
been, is to-day vastly inferior to the “di- 
rector” system (devised by the same Sir 
Percy Scott who evolved the “spotting” 
method ),—by which only one telescope and 
One pointer are used for a whole battery, 
the other guns moving automatically with 
this master gun; the result, Admiral Scott 
declares, being an increase of 100 per cent. 
in hits in the English navy; indeed, it is 
declared that in a recent test of this new 
“fire director,’ the Thunderer, with its aid, 
at a 10,000-yard range in rough weather, 
made four times as many hits as the Orion, 
which used the old equipment,—whereupon 
the Admiralty promptly voted $2,500,000 
to equip all the dreadnoughts with it, and 
Sir Percy Scott was honored with a 
baronetcy. 

The truth seems to be, however, that this 
“director” system is still unknown in detail. 
And the more important fact is that the very 
spirit our Navy has shown in the last ten 
years leaves one with the conviction that any 
possible improvements will soon be studied 
and adopted. 
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THE PAGEANT AND MASQUE 


OF ST. 


LOUIS 


A PEOPLE’S DRAMA ON A NATIONAL SCALE 
BY ARTHUR FARWELL 


er the civic standpoint a celebration 
for the one hundredth and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of St. Louis, from 
the sociological an ideal codperative enter- 
prise of the most stupendous nature, and 
from the artistic a world-event in the history 
of the drama, this production passed with 
but the most meager public and national ap- 
preciation of its immense significance for the 
future of the artistic and spiritual processes 
of democracy. 

“Pageant” has become a familiar word 
to Americans of late years, but the pageant, 
as the potential form of a new _ people’s 
drama rivaling in significance for American 
life that of the Greek drama for ancient 
Greece, it is a less familiar conception. 
Neither the public at large nor casual ob- 
servers in general are given to long-range 
comparisons, either analytic or synthetic, and 
it is not surprising that only those most in- 
timately concerned are at present aware of 
the actual present status and the vast future 
possibility of our new American community 
drama as an unprecedented art-phenomenon 
of modern democratic evolution. We are 
prone to consider as legitimate art only that 
which falls within the scope of accepted 
forms, forgetting that there was a time 
when opera did not exist, or symphony, or 
painting and drama as commonly understood 
to-day. The birth of a new and great art- 
form is too infrequent an occurrence to keep 
the public mind in the condition readily to 
accept such a thing when it occurs. 

Nevertheless, in some five short, years, if 
we ignore the thirty-five or more years of 
the somewhat secluded evolution of the Bo- 
hemian Club “High-jinks” drama of San 
Francisco, the mere pageant spectacle bor- 
rowed from England has grown in America 
to the condition of a constantly more well- 
defined people’s drama that is sweeping. like 
a wave over the country. In its expressive 
scope, its symbolism, its application to pres- 
ent-day life and to the formulation of the 


future, it has outdistanced the English pa- 
geant by leaps and bounds, and has well- 
nigh severed itself from the parent stem, 
striking new roots into a new set of condi- 
tions and establishing for itself a unique 
and independent growth. 

Considered in its physical aspect merely, 
the pageant and masque of St. Louis (pre- 
sented on the last days of May) consisted in 
two dramas of large scope, given, with an 
intermission, during the afternoon and even- 
ing on an outdoor stage covering the central 
and farther part of a lake in Forest Park, 
and leaving a semi-circular ribbon of water 
one hundred and twenty-five feet broad 
around the front of the stage and between it 
and the audience, representing the Missis- 
sippi river. ‘The stage itself was five hun- 
dred and twenty feet wide at the back, with 
a semi-circular front of eight hundred and 
eighty feet, and was two hundred feet deep, 
i. e., from the footlights to the background. 
The audience, about two hundred thousand 
at each of the four performances, occupied 
seats on the rising ground around the side 
of the lake opposite the front of the stage. 
The number of actors, men and women, in 
the two dramas was about eight thousand. 

The four ‘performances of “The Pageant 
and Masque of St. Louis” took place in For- 
est Park, in that city, on the last four days 
of May of the present year. ‘Thomas Wood 
Stevens and Percy MacKaye were the au- 
thors, respectively, of the pageant and the 
masque, and for the latter Joseph Linden 
Smith was the stage manager and Frederick 
S. Converse the composer of the music. 
Ernest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, was the 
composer of a special march for the pageant. 

The eye rested at the back of the stage 
upon the broad facade of a temple of Maya 
architecture, while on the middle ground 
of the stage were Indian mounds, with a 
smaller temple rising in the center upon a 
pyramid of Maya design. ‘Trees and shrub- 


bery were plentifully represented. Two im- 
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mense columns in the foreground framed the 
stage at either end. This “set” was retained 
throughout, except that for the latter part 
of the first of the two dramas, the pageant, 
scenes of houses were set up, representing 
St. Louis in the early days. 

A pageant, as commonly understood, is a 
direct representation of the history of a com- 
munity, enacted by members of the commu- 
nity, the form consisting of a number of 
“episodes,” chosen for the importance of 
their bearing upon the making of local his- 
tory and with a view, as well, to their pos- 
sibility of dramatic and picturesque repre- 
sentation. It is customary for such a pa- 
geant also to include several “interludes,” 
of a symbolistic or allegorical nature, in 
which opportunity is given for a display of 
the lyrical elements of drama and for its 
idealistic aspect generally. The chorus and 
the dance constitute important factors of 
these scenes, which may represent anything 
from the natural aspects of a locality to the 
aims and ideals of the community. Each 
of these “interludes” thus becomes a com- 
plete little masque or music-drama by itself, 
set in the midst of the broader realistic his- 
torical representation. So unlimited a scope, 
however, do these lyrical scenes offer to the 
imagination of the pageant-maker, and so 





THE MASQUE: MISSISSIPPI BRINGING THE CHILD TO CA- 


strong is their poetic appeal to the public, 
that they have rapidly assumed a place of 
increasing importance in American pa- 
geantry. 

In the “Pageant and Masque of St. 
Louis,” however, the realistic and idealistic 
modes of dramatic expression attained a 
complete separation, the pageant beginning 
with an imaginary realistic scene in the life 
of the Mound-Builders and carrying contin- 
uously the actual local history down to the 
Doniphan expedition; while the masque was 
a wholly independent poetical and symbol- 
ical drama designed to show the inner sig- 
nificance of the existence of the city and its 
humanity, in their broadest cosmic relations, 
and to indicate its destiny and the quality of 
its influence in the future. The pageant 
began in the daylight and concluded in the 
evening dusk with some assistance from the 
very remarkable and effective electric light- 
ing system employed, while the masque, be- 
ginning after dark, was wholly dependent 
upon artificial light, through which effects 
of the most beautiful and striking character 
were obtained. 

The means adopted by Mr. MacKaye for 
the attainment of his ends in the masque 
were admirable, and his dramatic concep- 
tion was noteworthy for its poetic imagery 
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HOKIA. THE SPIRIT OF THE ANCIENT MOUND BUILDERS 


and breadth. At the opening of the masque, 
Cahokia, a typical character from the age of 
the Mound-Builders (represented by a colos- 
sal masked figure seated on a mound below 
the smaller temple) laments the scattering 
of his people and broods on the destiny of 
the race. 

He calls up a vision of the ancient gran- 
deur of man upon the American continent, 
which is presented to the spectator in the 
form of a vast and fantastic ritual of the 
Mayas of ancient Central America, a scene 
of surpassing exotic splendor. 

The vision passes, and Cahokia has speech 
with Hiloha and Noohdi, the elements of 
eternal heat and cold, which appear out of 
the darkness as vivid, illuminated colossal 
figures at the tops of the great columns at 
either end of the stage. He defies them, and 
W asapédan, the Great Bear, appears above 
the temple at the back, against the sky, and 
prophesies a renaissance of human splendor 
and supremacy. ‘This shall come through a 
child, who shall be brought by Mississippi. 
From around the bend of the river a fan- 
tastic barge appears, guided by the long- 
bearded and long-trained~ Mississippi, and 
bearing the child, who is destined to become 
the young knight, St. Louis. In the water 
around the barge scores of water-spirits dive 





and swim, blowing spray from their mouths. 
Mississippi presents the child to Cahokia, 
together with a great glowing sword which 
the child shall wield in the future. 

In the second part of the masque, the 
child, who has disappeared in the little 
temple, reappears as the knight, S¢. Louis. 
Cahokia has vanished. ‘The action is now 
concerned with the pioneers and the world- 
adventurers. ‘The mocking figure of Gold 
appears, proclaiming his supremacy. He is 
overthrown in a wrestling match by a cham- 
pion of St. Louis, later to appear accompa- 
nied by his “mightiest minion,” War, mount- 
ed, and clothed in blood-red mail. St. Louis 
chooses a knight from the world-adventurers 
to fight with War. He overcomes War in 
tournament. Gold once more reappears, in 
disguise, and wrests the sword from St. 
Louis. St. Louis, for the overthrow of 
Gold’s supremacy, convokes a_ brotherly 
“League of Cities,” receiving a pageant of 
delegates who have actually come from the 
cities represented. 

Love now appears, against whom Gold is 
powerless. The sword falls from his grasp. 
The chorus proclaims the upbuilding of an 
ideal future civilization. Such, in brief, is 
the scheme of a drama which presents a 
great variety of picturesque, dramatic, and 
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THE MASQUE: DETAIL OF ANCIENT MAYA CEREMONY, FROM “THE DREAM OF CAHOKIA” 


poetic scenes, on the broadest imaginable 
scale. 

The masque was accompanied in many of 
its features by a large orchestra and chorus, 
numbering about ninety and five hundred, 
respectively, concealed behind one of the 
mounds upon the stage. Because of this de- 
pendence on the reflection of the sound from 
the temple at the back, the music, which 
was intrinsically vigorous and of effective 
breadth, did not come to its due measure of 
hearing and appreciation. It is the writer’s 
experience, in the pageants for which he has 
been the composer and conductor of the 
music, that no screen or material object of 
any kind should be interposed between the 
orchestra and the audience. ‘The utmost 
directness and concentration of sound is re- 
quired to offset the tendency of music to be- 
come dissipated in the open air. 

The great present public issue depending 
upon the production of community dramas 
of this nature rests in the fact that they 
provide for the mass of the people an access 
to the arts of music and dance, and of 
drama, realistic and imaginative, which has 
been denied them in the narrower, tradi- 
tional, and financially forbidding art-world. 
In fact, such community drama presents a 
form which may well be considered as the 
most complete flowering of the present wide- 
spread movement to bring to the whole 
people the refreshment and inspiration of 
the arts. 


It is with this aspect of the pageant that 
the writer has been particularly concerned, 
and through which both experience and ob- 
servation have shown him the possibility not 
merely of community drama, but of a ver- 
itable community music-drama, capable of 
realizing for our American democracy a 
public art-life the possibility of which has 
been unsuspected or doubted, and even de- 
nied. For considerable groups of the public 
the pageant, in any form, provides also the 
possibility of actually preparing and partici- 
pating in the dramatic and musical activities, 
which serves to knit into the common life an 
experience and familiarity with artistic mat- 
ters never to be attained by merely casual at- 
tendance at the theatre and the concert hall. 
‘ Richard Wagner conceived his music- 
drama as a national and democratic func- 
tion. But it has been shut away in opera- 
houses (an institution far more remote for 
the American than for the German, but 
even for the latter far from universal) and 
claimed by the very restricted “musical 
world.” All the elements which go to the 
making of the drama, nevertheless, are 
things of the broadest public appeal, espe- 
cially when they are cast into an appropriate 
and acceptable form and placed before the 
people freely or at a moderate price. 

In the latter connection it may be said 
that at the “Pageant and Masque of St. 
Louis” one-half the seats were free to the 
public, and for the other half prices were 
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ALBANY’S NEW 


charged ranging from twenty-five cents to 
two dollars or so for box seats. The ex- 
pense of the entire production was about 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and while its promoters were wholly 
without the intention of making it a money- 
making event, it nevertheless yielded more 
than the amount of its cost, a circumstance 
which should be true with any properly con- 
ducted pageant. 

It is such an appropriate and acceptable 
form which the community drama presents 
to the American people, and as such it prom- 
ises to rise higher in the affections of the 
people than any opera ever will, and to ful- 
fil a function which opera never can. Its 
roots strike into a new soil, and its branches 
rise into a new atmosphere. Thoroughly as 
it may fulfil the function of a public enter- 
tainment, it takes its matter not from any 
random source which may prove amusing, 
but from the facts, principles, and ideals of 
the state and nation, and becomes thus a 
subject of the deepest spiritual import. It 
becomes a dramatization of reforms, socio- 
logical, political, even economic, and of civic 
and national aims. 

It is a medium of greatest potency for 
transmitting to the public mind, at a stroke, 
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THE MASQUE: “GOLD” AND SPIRITS OF OTHER 
METALS 


the essential ideas of any great issue, in a 
form appealing at once not only to the men- 
tality, but to the senses, the imagination, and 
the sympathies. As such, and in view of 
its rapid and eager acceptance by our people, 
it is not rash to prophesy that it will be- 
come one of our greatest American institu- 
tions, and a true and lofty form of national 
drama. 
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HE striking architectural improvement 
now being effected in the ancient city of 
Albany, N. Y., without in 
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that it was essential to preserve the character 
of the city as it is and simply improve it. 





any degree robbing the [_- 
town of its personality, has | | 
been clearly set forth in |. 
an illustrated pamphlet, 
“Studies for Albany,” by 
Arnold W. Brunner, archi- 
tect, and Charles Downing 
Lay, landscape architect. On 
this and the following page 
we reproduce three of the 
illustrations which show 
how the designers have 
dealt with the problem of 
preserving the characteristic 
features of the city’s water- 
front in a wise and econom- 
ical betterment plan. 

At first the architects 
made many plans to change 
streets and parks “based 
upon motifs of other famous 
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streets,” but these were 
abandoned in the thought 
Aug.—5 


PART OF THE STATE STREET PIER, ALBANY 
(Moulded concrete,—buildings of rough brick, roofs of red tiles) 
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THE PRESENT BRIDGE TO THE STATE STREET PIER, ALBANY 


(Conditions here are characteristic of hundreds of river towns in the United States and cause us to realize 
the vital importance of such improvements as those shown in the picture below, not only for Albany, but for 
all such cities. The report says: ““The Albany waterfront had long been given up to commerce. Railways, steam- 
ships, factories, and warehouses had seized it and ruined it. Their activities were carried on in a slipshod manner 
without order or system.”’) 

















8 THE NEW BRIDGE TO THE STATE STREET PIER 
(“This bridge consists simply of three segmental arches springing from rusticated piers. The balustrade is 
solid and broken by panels. Care has been taken to provide sufficient light on the pier and especially to 
illuminate brilliantly the landing places for boats’’) 
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THE BQSTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL THAT MAKES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


BY B. 0. FLOWER 


ERETOFORE the most marked ad- 

vance in teaching methods since the 
rise of popular education has had to do with 
the very young and the so-called defectives. 
Since Froebel’s innovation, perhaps the great- 
est progress in the teaching of the very young 
and backward children has resulted from the 
painstaking pioneer work of Dr. Edward 
Seguin and the important extension of his 
theories and their practical demonstration by 
Mme. Maria Montessori. 

At the present time the more advanced 
pupils in the public schools are beginning to 
receive the serious attention of practical edu- 
cators, and innovations of great importance 
to the rising generation are being successfully 
introduced in progressive centers. 


PRACTICAL IDEALISM IN POPULAR EDU- 
CATION 


The High School of Practical Arts, of 
Boston, a public school for girls, affords a 
fine example of this silent revolutionary 





movement that is one of the most inspiring 
signs of the hour. It is but one of several 
educational innovations born of a growing 
realization on the part of thoughtful educa- 
tors that the old system of intellectual train- 
ing fails to meet the vital demands of a 
democratic state anc an advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

To understand the spirit of the new 
movement and appreciate its practical value 
for the young of to-day one has but to study 
a representative new school and compare it 
with the old intellectual methods. For this 
reason I am taking the Boston High School 
of Practical Arts as an illustration of the 
broadening scope of popular education, as here 
we find a concrete example of the way, in a 
democratic state, a system essential to popu- 
lar interest can be quickly modified, im- 
proved, and rendered efficient when its short- 
comings are recognized. 

Head-Master Herbert S. Weaver, to 


whom the remarkable success of the school 
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is so largely due, is a practical idealist 
whose vision is concerned with:making popu- 
lar education conserve the real needs of the 
common life in a democratic state. Besides 
supplying a solid foundation for the develop- 
ment of broad culture in such a way as to 
make the pupils love the studies that lead 
them along the highway of history, mathe- 
matics, literature, and science, this school af- 
fords practical industrial training in domes- 
tic science, making the girls skilled in all the 
varied activities of the home; while for 
those who wish to enter business life special 
classes are provided in designing, dress- 
making, and millinery. 

The new building into which the school 
has recently moved is one of the handsomest 
and best-equipped educational structures in 
the city. Here the pupils work under ideal 
conditions, with exceptional facilities for 
practical experiments in chemistry, physics, 
and domestic science. 

The academic or general studies include 
history, embracing civil government, lan- 
guage, including rhetoric, composition and 
literature, algebra and geometry, chemistry 
and physics. These are so taught as to com- 
pel the interest of the pupil. Take history, 
which is broadly treated in such a way as 
to awaken interest and stimulate further spe- 
cific study on the part of the pupil. Begin- 
ning with primitive man, the children study 
the great periods of human life, coming down 
from prehistoric ages to the present hour. 
Now, instead of pursuing the old, and, to 
many, dry-as-dust, methods, the interest. of 
the pupil is stimulated by numerous pictures, 
charts, maps, and drawings illustrating all 
phases of the life of the people during the 
age in question. 

Here, for example, is a class in Greek his- 
tory. The important outline in the chron- 
icle of the different states is supplemented 
by pictures showing the life, the pastimes, 
industries, artistic advance, architectural tri- 
umphs, and the homes and home life, to- 
gether with pictures of the master spirits of 
the different periods. ‘Then the child is ex- 
pected to put herself in the place of a Greek 
girl of the age and write a diary of daily 
happenings and impressions of the passing 
show as it would have been noted had she 
lived in the time about which she is study- 
ing. Here the eye, imagination, reason, and 
memory are all brought into action in such 
a manner that the pupil is fascinated, while 
the history of past epochs is so visualized as 
never to be forgotten, and what is more, the 
child is here getting a solid foundation for 
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historical research which, if she has the taste 
and aptitude, will lead her to broaden her 
culture in the coming years, while giving in- 
terest to all things connected with the era 
studied. 

In much the same general way pupils are 
led along the. pathway of literature, their 
interest being so stimulated in the authors 
and their works, environing conditions and 
the age in which they wrote that in the com- 
ing years the best literature will hold a com- 
pelling charm for those who have been in- 
troduced to the best thought of the age. 

Physics and chemistry are taught by prac- 
tical demonstration, which, of course, gives 
special charm to these important subjects. 

Though this school is not intended to fit 
the students to take the regular curriculum 
of the universities and colleges, nevertheless 
the training is such that its graduates wish- 
ing to go farther along certain lines and to 
pursue special courses are able to do so in 
such important institutions as Simmons Col- 
lege of Boston, the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University, the State Normal 
School of Massachusetts, and the Normal 
Art School of Boston. 


TRAINING FOR HOME LIFE 


The industrial training is of special inter- 
est, as it is one of the new departures in 
public-school education. Here special atten- 
tion is given to domestic science and the 
economics vital to homemaking. The girls 
are taught housekeeping in a most compre- 
hensive manner. ‘The training for the first 
two years, which all pupils are expected to 
take, is briefly summarized as follows: 


COOKING. 


Practise —Methods of cooking, applied to bever- 
ages, cereals, vegetables, legumes, milk, fish, eggs, 
meat, cheese, baking-powder mixtures, and bread. 
Advanced cooking, including the comparative ef- 
fects of different methods on the same and similar 
foodstuffs; desserts; meat substitutes; cooking and 
serving of menus suitable for luncheons or dinners, 
—— special reference to proper combinations of 
oods. 


Theory.—Foodstuffs used, considered under the 
following heads: Source, nutritive values, choice, 
cost, storage, methods of preparation, chemical 
composition, food botany, source and nature of 
food adjuncts, buying and care of staples. 


HovuseEwIFErY. 


Building of fires; care of gas and coal ranges; 
cleaning paint; washing windows; cleaning of 
metals, including silver; care of sink, refrigerator, 
and garbage cans; choice and care of cooking 
utensils; methods of dish-washing; daily care of 
bedrooms: and bathroom; table-setting and serving 
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GIRLS AT WORK IN ONE OF THE ROOMS OF THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


of food; laundry work, including mending and 
sorting of clothes, removing stains, washing of 
white and colored cotton and linen fabrics and 
flannels, starching, plain ironing. 


A SELF-SUSTAINING COOKING SCHOOL 


The third- and fourth-year courses give a 
thorough training in the higher branches of 
domestic science, and are designed for those 
expecting to specialize in the work. Here 
particular attention is given to instruction in 
canning and preserving, fancy cooking, and 
the serving of formal and course luncheons 
and dinners. Catering for large numbers 
constitutes a part of the courses, while much 
attention is given to proper combination of 
food materials from a hygienic and nutritive 
standpoint; dietaries for invalids; adultera- 
tions of foods, results and prevention of bac- 
terial action in food; the principles of dietet- 
ics; calculations of the caloric value of foods 
and food combinations; planning of dietaries 
based on 100 caloric portions; estimates of 
the actual and comparative costs of common 
foodstuffs. 

It is held that every woman who is to be- 
come a wife and home-maker should have a 
thorough knowledge of domestic’ science, 
whether the home duties devolve upon her or 
whether she is to be merely the directing 





head; while there is a steadily growing de- 
mand for thoroughly trained teachers of 
domestic science and for persons competent 
to direct cooking and catering establish- 
ments. 

The luncheon service of this school is 
unique in that it pays the entire expense of 
the department, excepting the salaries of the 
teachers. Heretofore one great objection 
to this practical education was the cost of 
foodstuffs required in class instruction. 

“So far as I know,” said Mr. Weaver, 
“our school is the first institution that has 
been made self-sustaining by the sale of food 
used in the class instruction. We spend on 
an average of a little over one hundred dol- 
lars a month on the food bought at the low- 
est wholesale prices. This and the waste and 
cost of service are all met by the proceeds 
trom our lunches served daily to the teachers, 
scholars, and chance visitors. “These lunches 
are in the nature of a by-product.” 

The girls in the school also cater for wom- 
en’s clubs, teachers’ gatherings, and other sim- 
ilar organizations, the work being done chiefly 
outside of school hours. The pupils make the 
menus, buy, prepare, and serve the food. The 
profits from this activity are divided between 
the school loan fund and the library fund. 
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CLASS AT WORK IN THE DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT 


OBJECT-LESSONS IN HOUSE-FURNISHING 


The course in domestic science includes 
general instruction in artistic harmonizing 
of colors. The girls are taught how best to 
select the furniture of a house on a given sum, 
so that the wallpapers, draperies, carpets, 
rugs, and furniture all shall harmonize and 
be appropriate for their use and place. ‘The 
pupils occasionally go to leading furniture 
znd house-furnishing establishments and with 
a given sum of money in mind select com- 
plete house furnishings. Appreciating the 
value of tangible object-lessons, Mr. Weaver 
has taken a part of a large dwelling-house 
that stands on the rear of the lot bought for 
the school, and has had it fitted up as a small 
Lut complete home, suitable for two persons 
where the income is from fifteen to eighteen 
dollars a week. 

“Here,” he said, “we try to impress our 
girls with how to get the best results in fur- 
nishing with the means at their command. 
We show them the wisdom of beginning with 
as little furniture as they can get along 
with, but of good quality—furniture that 
would be appropriate for a more pretentious 
and commodious home, if they prosper, and 
of which they will not tire, instead of going 
to department stores that: sell on the instal- 
ment plan and purchasing a lot of cheap, 
tawdry furniture. In the dining-room, for 


example, we show them how much better it 
is for them at first to buy a good table and 
chairs, and then, as they are able, to pur- 
chase a sideboard and other furniture to cor- 
respond.” 


LEARNING DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 


In the department of specialized industry, 
in addition to dressmaking and millinery, a 
new course in designing is now being de- 
veloped. Dressmaking in all its branches is 
here taught in so practical and comprehensive 
a way as to afford a splendid opportunity for 
ambitious young women to equip themselves 
for profitable employment. During the last 
year of this course the girls spend at least 
two weeks in dressmaking establishments and 
families, so as to gain experience. Those em- 
ploying them are expected to criticize the 
work and report on its merit to the school, 
and this is credited as part of the training. 
The girls receive one dollar a day for the 
work and this money they retain. 

“We also,” said Mr. Weaver, “take in 
custom order work from the outside, and 
this gives our girls additional valuable prac- 
tical-experience.. The profits from this work 
go to our loan fund.” : 

At a recent exhibition of some of the orig- 
inal designs and finished work, much aston- 
ishment : was. expressed by visitors at the 
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A CLASS AT WORK IN THE MILLINERY DEPARTMEN1 


artistic beauty, originality, and general ex- 
cellence of the work by the pupils. To me 
it was a revelation of what our public schools 
can do in developing originality and calling 
out the artistic talent in such a way as to be 
of practical value and increasing the efficiency 
ot American labor—in a word, lifting to the 
ranks of the well-paid artist-artisans girls 
who otherwise would have had to drudge 
throughout life earning but meager com- 
pensation. 

The same practical efficiency and thorough- 
ness mark the course in millinery, where the 
girls are taught all branches of the trade and 
are encouraged to originate designs and ex- 
ercise the initiative in securing effective re- 
sults. - Each year there is a sale of hats, 
when sixty or more of the best examples of 
the work are disposed of. 


* DEVELOPING INDIVIDUALITY 


“We try,” said Mr. Weaver, “in various 
ways to encourage the exercise of the initia- 
tive and to develop the administrative power 
of our girls. We have frequent lectures 
given by well-known speakers, and on such 
occasions the girls take charge of the gather- 
‘ings, one of their number presiding and in- 
troducing the speaker. At the time of grad- 
uation no teacher appears until the end of 
the special activities. The class conducts the 


exercises until almost the close, when they are 
given over to the teachers and the diplomas 
are awarded.” 

Another feature of this school that is espe- 
cially worthy of notice is the interest taken 
in the well-being and future success of each 
pupil. There’ is a vocational department for 
the purpose of assisting the students in vari- 
ous ways, an earnest effort being made to 
place graduates desiring work. But from the 
hour the girls enter the school they are en- 
couraged by feeling at all times the deep 
personal interest of the principal and the 
teachers in their success. 

“We want every pupil from this school,” 
said the teacher in charge of the vocational 
department, “to succeed, and we never allow 
a pupil to leave our school if we can help it. 

“Two of the girls recently said they were 
going to leave school. No satisfactory reason 
being obtained from the girls, who had been 
deeply interested in their work, I visited their 
home and there found that the financial con- 
ditions rendered it impossible for them to 
pay the street-carfare, and as the school was 
beyond walking distance, the parents had de- 
cided that they would have to leave school. 
I-explained that we had a small fund for 
such emergencies, and that the school would 
supply the carfare for the children. Later, 
when they felt able, they could gradually pay 








it back, so that others might be similarly 
helped. In this way the two girls have been 
enabled to continue their studies.” 

The loan fund is for such cases and for 
graduates who need a little money to enable 
them to get placed or for further prosecu- 
ting of special studies. 

“Here is an illustration,” said Mr. 
Weaver. “One of our girls required fifty dol- 
lars to enable her to pursue some special 
studies in designing. We loaned her the 
money. Yesterday she made a payment, tell- 
ing me that she had just sold an original de- 
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sign for which she had received twenty-five 
dollars, and so was able to begin returning 
the borrowed money.” 

A record of all graduates is kept, and as 
far as possible the school- authorities remain 
in touch with them for several years. 

In this school we have a fine typical illus- 
tration of the new forward movement in 
practical democratic education, which prom- 
ises to improve the common-school system, 
broadening the culture, strengthening the 
moral fiber, and raising the standard of 
efficiency among the pupils. 





TRAINING CITY-BRED GIRLS TO BE 


USEFUL 

















THE WASHINGTON IRVi-IG HIGH SCHOOL 


(This building, situated on Irving Place between 
16th and 17th Streets, New York City, directly 
opposite the building in which are the offices of the 
Review oF Reviews, has a frontage of 200 feet and 
an equivalent depth. It stands within walking dis- 
tance of the homes of thousands of its girl students) 


HE Washington Irving High School, in 

New York City, occupies one of the lar- 
gest public-school buildings in the world. 
More than 6000 pupils,—all girls,—throng 
its halls and recitation-rooms five days and 
evenings in every week during the school 
terms. Mere bigness, however, is by no 
means the school’s chief claim to distinction. 
There was a time,—not many years back,— 
when the school had no quarters strictly its 





WOMEN 


own, when it was housed in outgrown grade- 
school buildings, with inadequate equipment 
and a small teaching staff. Even in those 
days of small things the school was famous 
in its way; for tt had not existed very long 
before it was seen to be different from other 
high schools in the metropolis. It struck 
out for itself and tried to do for its pupils 
these distinctly worth-while things: To 
vitalize each subject of the school curriculum 
and make it interesting, to show the relation 
of the school studies to real life in this work- 
aday world, to hold up service of the common 
good as the ideal of every girl, to exalt health 
and happiness as well as industry, to inspire a 
love of the artistic, to preach the fundamen- 
tals of democracy. 

These, you say, are things that all girls’ 
schools ought to do; but how many are ac- 
tually doing them? It is easy to generalize 
in a commencement address or in a printed 
school prospectus, but where is the school 
that sets itself the task of translating these 
accepted principles into specific, clearly de- 
fined practise? ‘There are a few such schools 
now at work in this country. The Wash- 
ington Irving, of New York, is one; the Bos- 
ton High School of Practical Arts, described 
elsewhere in this magazine, is another. A 
description of the methods employed for 
teaching particular subjects in the New York 
school would read very much like Mr. Flow- 
er’s account of the work at Boston; but we 
are not concerned so much with the details 
of the matter as with the broad basis on 
which the whole structure is built up. 

A public school is intended, of course, to 
serve all the people of the community. The 
population that is served by a school in the 
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heart of New York City has been drawn 
from every quarter of the civilized world 
and represents various stages of economic 
progress. The overwhelming majority are 
the families of wage-earners, living in con- 
gested districts. With many the conditions 
of life are hard and the future holds scant 
hope of material prosperity, measured by 
American standards. These facts might be 
ignored by the school management. As a 
rule, it has seemed to be the custom to ig- 
nore them. Perhaps this partly explains the 
failure of the American public high school 
to hold large numbers of its pupils beyond 
the age of thirteen. 


IN TRAINING FOR HOUSEHOLD RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 


In this school the girl’s prospective condi- 
tion in life is considered from the moment 
of her entrance until graduation day. It is 
assumed that every girl will marry and be- 
come the mother of a family, and the school 
undertakes to give all its pupils such a train- 
ing in home management as will enable them 
to take the serious responsibilities of life and 
acquit themselves as useful members of so- 
ciety. It is deemed important that the com- 
ing mothers of the race should know how to 
dress and undress babies, and this detail, in- 
stead of being left to chance, becomes a defi- 
nite subject in the curriculum, taught with 
scientific precision. In the same way various 
other matters that cannot be taught from 

















A COOKING LESSON FOR LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS 
AS CONDUCTED AT THE WASHINGTON IRVING 
HIGH SCHOOL 

















A PRACTICAL FEATURE OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM—LEARNING THE PROPER WAY TO 
WASH DISHES 


text-books, but constitute important and use- 
ful branches of knowledge in the broad sci- 
ence of everyday living have been admitted 


. to the courses of instruction, until the school 


work has been differentiated from that con- 
ducted by most institutions of its class. 

There was much wisdom in the remark 
of a distinguished visitor to the Chicago 
World’s Fair, concerning a $500 working- 
man’s cottage exhibited there: “Yes, it is 
a wonderful exhibit of a $500 home; but it 
would take a $5000 wife to run it.” The 
Washington Irving School maintains a model 
flat,—not a cottage, since the average New 
York family cannot live in a cottage,—and 
it proceeds to instruct its girl pupils in the 
care and management of this flat, as well as 
in the purchasing of food and household sup- 
plies, and in all that goes to qualify a New 
York City girl to become “a $5000 wife,” 
fully equipped to preside over a home. 


VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 


Facing the stern realities of life, the school 
management cannot blink the probability 
that not only will most of the graduates be 
required to maintain homes on small in- 
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ever, that these are intro- 
duced, not as substitutes 
for, but as supplementary 
to, the usual required sub- 
jects of ‘the high-school 
course. The Washington 
Irving School takes these 
required subjects and illu- 
mines .and readapts their 
treatment with a view to 
the individual needs of each 
one of its 6000 city-born 
girl pupils,—a pedagogical 
task of no mean propor- 
tions, but one that the en- 
thusiastic members of this 
unusual high-school faculty 
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THE PUPIL-COOKS WHO PREPARE MEALS FOR THE SCHOOL 


welcome as their own pecul- 
iar mission in the metrop- 


RESTAURANT olis. 

(Wholesome and nutritious lunches, and even breakfasts and dinners, are I 
served at cost) n the first year of 
the four years’ course, 


comes, but that very many of them will be, 
for a time at least, self-supporting units in 
the community and hence will need to be 
fitted for earning a livelihood. To this end 
business and industrial training are given, 
and many trade-school features have been in- 
corporated. It should be understood, how- 




















PRACTISE IN THE DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT 


all the girls have an opportunity to study 
various subjects with a view to deciding 
where their interest lies and to receiving 
counsel from their teachers as to suitable 
lines of work. After the end of the first 
year the elective system comes into play and 
most of the girls begin to specialize in their 
courses. Some choose courses fitting for 
business and office work; others learn dress- 
making or bookbinding; others still concen- 
trate on studies that prepare for teaching 
or for an artistic career. More than five- 
sixths of the Washington Irving girls avail 
themselves of the vocational training provided 
by the school. ‘There is, however, a group 
of about 800 pupils each year who do the 
general high-school work without reference 
to any particular calling in after life. It is 
a theory of the school that just as it is good 
for all of us in adult life to come into con- 
tact with people who work with their hands, 
whether we ourselves do so or not, so it is 
good for youth at school to have first-hand 
knowledge of some of the problems of mod- 
ern industry. The pupils of the Washing- 
ton Irving School, whether they specialize in 
any handicraft or not, cannot fail to leave 
the school with an enlarged conception of the 
dignity of every form of honest labor. 


DEVOTION TO THE COMMON GOOD 


The democratic spirit of. the place is ex- 
emplified in the daily sessions of the girls’ 
assembly at which the presiding officer, the 
secretary, and the program committee are 
chosen from their own number, serving in 
rotation. Public affairs are discussed at this 
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LEARNING THE ART OF BOOK-BINDING FROM START TO FINISH 


forum and the participants gain confidence 
and poise not otherwise easily acquired. 
The patriotism that the Washington Irv- 
ing teachers try to inspire in their pupils is 
not all summed up in the salute to the flag; 
the thought of service to the Commonwealth 
as an active principle of conduct is empha- 
sized throughout the school course, and the 
oath taken by each graduating class reafirms 
that solemn obligation. Every graduate goes 
out from the school fully conscious of a duty 
that she owes to her city to make such re- 


turn as she may for the education that the 
community has given her. 


JILL’S PLAYTIME 


Because both teachers and pupils take their 
work seriously, it is not to be inferred that 
the day’s program is an unceasing round of 
drudgery. On the contrary, there is prob- 
ably no school in the city that expends a 
larger part of its energy in pure fun. For 
more than ten years dancing has been regu- 
larly taught,—and practised,—and the out- 

















FORMING CIRCLES FOR FANCY DANCING ON THE ROOF 
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servatory, and a _ dozen 
other institutions borrowed, 
as it were, from the varied 
metropolitan life that surges 
about the school and _ its 
interests. 

On the building and its 
equipment the city expend- 
ed $1,500,000, and this was 
done in the hope and expec- 
tation that in due _ time 
there would be developed 
here a center of community 
interests that would become 
a sort of municipal Hull 
House. The school the- 
ater is freely used for 
dramatic and.” musical en- 
tertainments, the spacious 








MEETING OF THE GRAMERCY NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION IN THE 
WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL THEATER 


door sports on the great roof playground of 
the new building are kept up almost without 
intermission throughout the school year. 
Healthful, joy-giving play is as much a part 
of the school’s routine as work at the desk. 
Talent for dramatic expression finds an out- 
let in the plays that are frequently produced 
on the school stage,—plays written and acted 
by the girls themselves, with scenery and 
costumes of their own designing. 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTER 


The building that houses these various 
school activities is one of the most complete 
of its kind in the world. 


roof playground is open this 
summer as a rest-place for 
the mothers of the neigh- 
borhood with their children, free orchestra 
concerts are given on the roof every evening, 
and there are frequent neighborhood dances 
to which nominal admission fees are charged. 
A loan exhibition of paintings is maintained 
in the building throughout the year, a selec- 
tion of masterpieces from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art being on view during the 
present summer. In many ways the ex- 
tended use of the building and equipment out 
of school hours is already approaching the 
mark set several years ago by the Hon. Pat- 
rick F. McGowan, former President of the 
New York Board of Aldermen, who is re- 





It is fortunate that the 
ideals of the school had 
been largely shaped before 
the corner-stone was laid, 
so that when the building 
was erected it embodied in 
many of its characteristic 
features plans that had been 
matured in the thought and 
experience of Principal Mc- 
Andrew and his corps of 
teachers. The structure, in 
fact, houses more than a 
high school. There are 
under its roof business of- 
fices; a bank, dressmaking 
and millinery establish- 
ments, a book-bindery, a 
restaurant and_ kitchen, 
laundries, well-appointed 
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living apartments, a zodlog- 
ical museum, a plant con- 
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GYMNASTIC EXERCISE ON THE ROOF 
(For a great city school the only practicable playground in these days is the roof) 


garded as the “father” of the school, in the 
sense that it was largely through his efforts 
that the appropriations for this magnificent 
educational plant were obtained. 

The Gramercy Neighborhood Association, 
which has its headquarters in the school 
building, is organized to meet such social 


needs as are likely to be neglected in a great 
city. It has already waged a successful cam- 
paign against the evil resorts of the district 
in which its activities center and in various 
ways is promoting the cause of civic better- 
ment. Thus the school is brought into con- 
tact with a wholesome community movement. 
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THE SPREAD OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


BY ROY MASON 


a ears rapid spread of free industrial edu- 
cation in many States is one of the fac- 
tors which, by the leavening of all. ranks, is 
making for industrial peace. With the help 
of free teaching in his chosen vocation there 
is a chance for every man to reach the top. 
When a man has a chance to reach the top 
he is less apt to attempt to pull the top down 
to his level. 

Six States in the Union have established 
State systems of industrial education and con- 
tribute State moneys to its furtherance. 
They are Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
The Government of the United States may 
be said to have free vocational education in 
one of the branches of its service. In a recent 
interview, Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
stated that his policy of providing schools for 
enlisted men and giving them every possible 
opportunity to perfect themselves in various 
lines of special work, together with the re- 
sultant prospect of promotion to commis- 
sioned rank, has had a strong influence on 
enlistments in the service. For the first time 
since the Civil War the enlisted strength of 
the Navy now exceeds 50,000 men. 

The half-dozen commonwealths mentioned 
above are not the only ones which. have 
turned their attention to Industrial Educa- 
tion. Other States have commissions investi- 
gating the subject with a view to granting 
State aid, have completed investigations, 
already contribute to trade schools, have 
legislation pending, or have introduced indus- 
trial education courses into the curricula of 
their existing schools. The States which are 
taking, or have taken, one or more of these 
steps are Maine, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Washington, New Mexico, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, and Rhode Island. 

A significant thing about those who are 
fostering or conducting the courses in indus- 
trial‘ education in the fourteen States men- 
tioned is their enthusiasm. Education for 
the young is admittedly a good thing and 
necessary, and the only problem which pre- 
sents itself is what should be taught. The 
problem in industrial education for men and 
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women of maturer years, already employed 
or about to seek employment, is not what 
they shall study but whether the sacrifice of 
time and strength and money are profitable 
to them and to the world at large. 

Those who have made a study of the sub- 
ject one and all approach it enthusiastically 
in the spirit of workers for the common 
good. Scholastic debates give place to ear- 
nest efforts to secure more money both 
from the State and individuals for this op- 
portunity for all to increase their earning 
powers. 

In June this year a National Conference 
on Industrial Education was held at the 
Washington Irving High School in New 
York City. The Hon. Thomas W. Church- 
ill, President of the New York Board of 
Education, presided, and the speakers in- 
cluded many prominent men. Mayor John 
Purroy Mitchel of New York, who had re- 
cently headed a party which made a trip 
through the West to study how industrial 
education is being handled in other States, 
made a plea for sympathetic and active co- 
operation between industry, the employers, 
and the schools. Charles A. Prosser, secre- 
tary of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, who was re- 
cently appointed by President Wilson a 
member of the United States Industrial 
Commission on Vocational Education and 
who has been of great assistance in drawing 
up the laws for the States which have State 
systems, spoke on the proper methods of 
introducing industrial education. Dr. Gus- 
tav Straubenmuller, Associate City Superin- 
tendent of Schools of New York City, called 
attention in his speech to the fact that labor 
unions have established industrial schools of 
their own, notably in the printing trade. 
Another speaker was the Hon. William A. 
Prendergast, Comptroller of New York 
City, who assured the Conference that once 
a feasible and comprehensive plan for the 
systematic introduction of industrial educa- 
tion in the New York schools was presented 
the necessary funds would be forthcoming. 
Finally, H. E. Miles, president of the Wis- 
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consin State Board of Industrial Education, 
described the system in that State. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


One of the objections urged against a min- 
imum-wage law has been that it would de- 
prive some persons of low earning capacity 
of their positions. When Arthur D. Dean, 
chief of the division of Vocational Schools of 
the New York State Education Department, 
was asked his opinion of the relation of indus- 
trial education to the minimum-wage law, he 
replied : 


A minimum wage law will have at least one 
effect—the retention in service of only those em- 
ployees who earn at least the minimum wage pre- 
scribed by law. The law will compel employers 
to establish efficiency systems in their business and 
to take frequent account of stock of incompetents. 
It will compel society to establish vocational in- 
struction, making for manual intelligence and in- 
dustrial skill. Whatever the final outcome of an 
attempt to legislate for wages, it is clear that such 
a venture will work hardship on a vast army of 
workers near the border-line of incompetency who 
must show that they are producers or at least earn 
their own “keep.” 

In poultry breeding we have what is known as the 
“boarder”—the hen which does not earn her keep. 
She lays perhaps fifty eggs a year. I suppose we 
might have passed for her a minimum egg law in 
which a certain number of eggs in addition to 
what she laid were placed in her nest. It would 
be like legislating for eggs. The wise poultry- 
man, however, would not look to such a law. He 
would attempt to increase the efficiency of his flock 
by careful breeding; by weeding out the incompe- 
tents; by building up the laying efficiency of the 
individual hen through balanced rations, warm 
hygienic housing, and individual care. 

Nest eggs of wages for industrial incompetents 
will be as unwise as for hens. Wage-earners need 
better inheritance, better housing, better food, 
more effective education and more industrial op- 
portunities for individual growth, and it is then 
that society may expect more eggs in the indus- 
trial basket. Society must always carry on its 
shoulders “industrial boarders” so long as it neg- 
lects to train for industrial efficiency and such 
efficiency will never be gained by legislating for 
the placing of eggs in the nest, and neither will it 
be gained by promoting only shop efficiency at the 
expense of contentment and mental breadth; for 
with the question of efficiency of hand there is 
always the question of efficiency of head and heart. 


WHAT “INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION” INCLUDES 


In order to be able to discuss any subject 
intelligently it is necessary to be able to define 
it. In Pennsylvania “vocational education” 
means legally “any education the controlling 
purpose of which is to fit the student for 
profitable employment,” and the legal defini- 
tion of “industrial education” is “that form 
of vocational education which fits for trades, 


crafts and manufacturing pursuits, including 
the occupations of women and girls, carried 
on in workshops.” The legal definitions in 
the other five States with systems of indus- 
trial education in force are practically identi- 
cal with that of Pennsylvania, except in Wis- 
consin, where the law gives no definition. 

The many forms which industrial educa- 
tion takes in both private, county, and State 
enterprise makes it impossible to cover the 
activities in this direction all over the United 
States within the limits of one article. In’ 
August last year the State of Pennsylvania 
appropriated $140,000 for free vocational 
schools, and it was practically decided that 
$52,000 of this appropriation would be de- 
voted to agricultural education, $50,000 to 
industrial education, $18,000 to household- 
arts education and the balance to the expenses 
of the Vocational Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction which is super- 
vising the work. The term “agricultural 
education” naturally applies to wage-earning 
or productive work on the farm, and “house- 
hold-arts education” means that form of vo- 
cational education which fits for occupations 
connected with the household. 


PENNSYLVANIA AS A REPRESENTATIVE STATE 


The State of Pennsylvania has been taken 
as representative in this movement because of 
its immense mineral production and its re- 
sulting great manufacturing activities. The 
value of mineral production in Pennsylvania 
reached the enormous total of $445,790,022 
in 1912, according to Edward W. Parker, 
statistician of the United States Geological 
Survey. The combined value of her produc- 
tion of anthracite and bituminous coal nearly 
equals the aggregate value of all the mineral 
products in West Virginia, Illinois, and 
Ohio, the second, third and fourth States, 
respectively, in rank. Pennsylvania produces 
little iron ore, but it has in the city of Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity the largest iron-making 
district of the world. If the value of the 
pig-iron made in Pennsylvania were added to 
its total mineral production the total output 
for the State would be valued at over $600,- 
000,000, nearly one-third the total for the 
entire United States. All this has led to her 
gigantic manufacturing activities affording 
the broadest possible field for industrial edu- 
cation. From what is being done by Pennsyl- 
vania in this movement it is possible to gain 
an idea of what is being done elsewhere. 

The man who was assigned by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction to 
investigate the advisability of such legislation 
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and on the strength of whose investigations 
the appropriation of $140,000 was made, is 
Millard B. King, Expert Assistant in Indus- 
trial Education. When Mr. King was asked 
to elucidate the foregoing definitions and to 
tell what industries have or should have in- 
dustrial schools, he replied: “All those in- 
dustries which afford an opportunity for ad- 
vancement through the acquisition of knowl- 
edge.” 

This excludes those occupations where the 
majority of the employees have set monoton- 
ous mechanical tasks at which they must be 
kept. ‘ - 

“Every man,” continued Mr. King ear- 
nestly, “is entitled to the education which 
will give him the next step forward in his 
job, and not only enable him to.make more 
money but improve his social efficiency. It’s 
the conservation of our human resources. 
That’s all it is. 

“There is no other movement in the uni- 
verse that will go so far toward eliminating 
labor troubles or make so powerfully for 
social uplift. All employers know that 
strikes and agitations originate among the 
ignorant and vicious among their employees, 
among those who have the less lucrative jobs 
because they are not fitted to perform the 
duties of the better paying ones. With the 
elimination of ignorance you eliminate part 
of that class and consequently a correspond- 
ing proportion of your labor troubles. It is 
too Utopian to believe that education will 
become so general that every man will be pro- 
moted and make more money, but giving the 
enterprising and best men a chance is a long 
step in the right direction. 

“T am chiefly interested in sailed edu- 
cation, as differentiated from the other forms 
of vocational education,.and particularly in 
the night schools, which offer the men who 
work all day an opportunity to better their 
positions.” 

It has not been possible to tabulate results 
in the comparatively short time that the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction has had this matter in charge, but 
detached instances are numerous. Of the 
graduates of the Nanticoke district anthra- 
cite mine schools last year seven men entered 
the State: Mining Department’s examination 
for:the granting of mine foreman’s certifi- 
cates, and five of the seven passed. ‘Twenty- 
eight men entered the examination for ‘assist- 
ant mine foreman’s certificates and twenty- 
four passed. —Two mine foremen’s certificates 
and six assistant mine foremen’s certificates 
were granted to graduates of the Shamokin- 


Mt. Carmel district anthracite mine schools. 
More than seventy men were promoted to 
more lucrative positions in_the collieries of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company as the re- 
sult of their studies during the last year in 
the Lehigh Valley mine schools at Centralia 
and Lost Creek. 

The Hon. Nathan Schaeffer, State Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction, gets at. the 


question of results in a different but equally 
convincing way. 

“You. will find the value of a 1 boy’ s time at 
school,” he says, “by subtracting the earnings 
ofa life of uneducated labor from those of a 
life of educated labor.” 

“If an uneducated man earns $1. 50 a day 
for 300 days a year he does very well. If 
he keeps it up for forty years he will earn 
$18,000. An educated man is not usually 
paid by the day, but by the month or year. 
You will admit that $1,000 a year is a low 
average for the earnings of educated labor. 

“For forty years you have $40,000 as the 
earnings of the educated man. Subtract $18,- 
000 from $40,000 and the difference of 
$22,000 must represent the value of a boy’s 
time spent at school getting an education. 

“The same method of calculation can be 
applied to the workman who has acquired 
enough knowledge to master the details of 
the job ahead, and the resulting increase in 
wages multiplied into years amounts to a 
goodly figure.” 

The laws of May, 1913, authorized and 
directed the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Education to investigate and to aid in the 
introduction of industrial, agricultural, and 
household-arts education, to assist in the es- 
tablishment of schools and departments there- 
for, and to make an annual report thereon. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was designated the executive officer of 
the State Board of Education, and empow- 
ered to employ expert assistants, and it was 
provided that any school district could, 
through its board of school directors, estab- 
lish and maintain such schools or depart- 
ments. 


\ 


SCHOOLS FOR COAL MINERS 


The most important of the several move- 
ments which led up to this legislation was 
the establishment of schools for the anthracite 
mine workers of Pennsylvania. Six years ago 
mine schools were established by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Wilkes-Barre 
and Scranton. They held evening courses 
tor the mine workers to the support of which 
the coal operators contributed, one of them 
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(the Pennsylvania Coal Company) contrib- 
uting as much as $10,000 in 1910. Realiz- 
ing the value of these sporadic efforts, certain 
cperators decided four years ago to contribute 
to the Mining Institutes, and to improve, if 
possible, and broaden the courses. Joseph J. 
Walsh, a State mine inspector, planned the 
courses free of charge. ‘The schools, thus 
established, were helped out by the Mining 
Institutes, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company, the Susquehanna Coal 
Company and Mineral Railroad & Mining 
Company. Big meetings of mine workers 
were held at which ideas were exchanged and 
papers read on many aspects of anthracite 
mining. ‘These meetings, or Institutes, have 
been described as partaking of the nature of 
a lecture course and an old-time debating 
society, with all of the merits and none of the 
defects of each. 

In 1911 the school laws of Pennsylvania 
were codified and provision was made for 
vocational education, both agricultural and 
industrial. In the spring of that year the 
institutes passed resolutions commending the 
action of the Legislature. “The element 
which was then lacking in the success of the 
growing schools was the supervising and 
guiding hand of the public school authorities. 
A year ago last spring the Institutes peti- 
tioned the public school boards to take over 
the schools and administer them, which they 
did. 
By October, 1913, in the anthracite region 
there were vocational schools for mine work- 
ers at Nanticoke, Glen Lyon, Wanamie, 
Alden, Mt. Carmel, West Coal, East Coal, 
Brady, Sagan, Kulpont, Exchange, Shick- 
shinny, Nesquehoning, Wiconisco and Ly- 
kens. The third annual report of the Nanti- 
coke district schools shows that the classes 
had only two dozen students in 1910, but 
increased to 657 in the season 1912-1913, and 
the third annual report of the Shamokin-Mt. 
Carmel district shows that the classes had 25 
students in 1910, 56 in 1911, and increased 
te 763 last year. 

In addition to these schools, for which the 
instructors were employed and the rooms fur- 
nished by the public school authorities, and 
which were open to workmen employed by 
any and all of the coal operators, some of 
the operators were maintaining private 
schools of a similar nature, open to all mine 
workers, but not under the public school 
supervision. The Lehigh Valley Coal Com- 
pany has had schools at Lost Creek and Cen- 
tralia since 1910, and their apprentice school 
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at Drifton, where attendance is compulsory 
but the apprentices are paid at their regular 
rate for the time, has completed its sixth suc- 
cessful year. The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Company maintains schools for 
its miners at Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, 
Minersville and Pottsville. So enthusiastic 
are the miners over the vista of possibilities 
for advancement which these schools open 
up before them that Evan W. Evans, fore- 
man of the Capouse Mine of the Scranton 
Coal Company, had the unselfish devotion to 
teach, single-handed, forty men all last win- 
ter in addition to his regular work. But 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
is directly interested only in those schools 
which are conducted under the zegis of the 
public school authorities. 

The subjects taught in the mine schools 
are mine gases, mine ventilation, mine law, 
mine surveying, electricity and magnetism, 
mechanics, air compression, the correlated 
arithmetic, and general instruction in such 
subjects as timbering, trackwork, hoisting, 
hauling, pumping, drainage, steam and steam 
boilers, and the preparation of anthracite. 
There are classes for non-English speaking 
adults and elementary classes for boys. It is 
not generally understood that there are near- 
ly a hundred different positions in and about 
the mines for which special training is not 
only advisable but often indispensable. 

The classes are held in the public school 
buildings, as centrally located as possible, 
so that the tired workmen will not have too 
far to go. It has been found the best prac- 
tise to conduct these classes only three nights 
a week, but in some places the miners have 
insisted upon having the classes five nights a 
week. Under the provisions of the voca- 
tional education laws by which they are to 
benefit no session must be less than two 
hours and there must be a total of eighty ses- 
sions, or 160 hours. The present plan is to 
have the schools continue twenty-seven 
weeks, three sessions each week, beginning in 
October of each year. Former experience 
has shown that grown men should not enter 
elementary classes along with the children, 
and so the present method is to have the 
classes at night for men only. 


MINE FOREMEN AS INSTRUCTORS 


A large part of the instruction has been 
given hitherto by public school teachers who 
were not thoroughly equipped for the par- 
ticular subjects and work, but the tendency 
now is to seek the services of the men who 
have the actual practical working knowl- 








edge, the mine foremen and engineers, so 
that knowledge is passed along in the same 
manner as at West Point, where the upper 
classmen are the instructors of those in the 
lower classes. Much of the teaching is thus 
voluntary and unpaid. The man higher up 
is asked to impart to the man lower down 
everything possible in order that the latter 
may qualify for the former’s place. To 
the credit of humanity let it be said that 
the response has been wide and _ unselfish. 
Public school teachers are qualified to teach 
foreigners English, and illiterates the three 
R’s, but it requires a man of technical train- 
ing,—shop foremen, mine foremen, and engi- 
neers,—to teach the ambitious the things 
which will enable them to advance. 

The institutes employed a director to look 
after the men at Nanticoke and Shamokin, 
who spent one week a month visiting the 
men. He was employed by the coal compa- 
nies. After the public school authorities saw 
the value of the movement and the schools 
were in their control they gave their hearty 
and enthusiastic support. More and better 
work is predicted for the present season. The 
Mining Institutes started last fall with a 
great increase in membership. ‘That of the 
Nanticoke district increased from 679 to 
830, that of the Shamokin-Mt. Carmel dis- 
trict from 571 to 785, and the new Insti- 
tute at Lykens had an attendance of 310 men 
at its first meeting. The many other In- 
stitutes, old and new, increased in like meas- 
ure, and showed the enthusiasm of the men 
for this method of adding to their knowledge, 
efficiency and earning capacity. This in- 
crease in attendance of the Institutes was also 
reflected in the large attendance at the open- 
ing of the mine schools. 

The tendency has been to limit the in- 
struction to the men workers underground, 
but the curriculum is to be broadened to 
include the foreman and the engineer. Some 
work* is even contemplated for the driver 
boys. A practical school organizer is in 
charge, and the mine foremen, assistant mine 
foremen and the younger engineers have 
been asked to officiate as teachers and pass 
along their knowledge. This means a great 
sacrifice of time and effort, but no more than 
that of the men who are making the effort 
to profit by their sacrifice. 

One point upon which the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction lays great stress 
is that there shall be advisory committees 
representing both the employers and the em- 
ployees to codperate with the public school 
authorities in the proper conduct of the 
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schools. This will unite the three necessary 
elements, the needs of the employer, the 
needs of the employee, and the knowledge 
and experience of the public schooi authori- 
ties, which is the strongest combination pos- 
sible. 

In addition to the foregoing two of the 
twenty-two inspection districts into which the 
anthracite region is divided have night cook- 
ing and sewing classes which were opened 
last fall to women and girls fourteen years 
of age and over. Mr. King gave the rea- 
son for these schools simply: 

“Without any knowledge of the duties of 
the home-maker,” he said, “how can the 
women and girls who work in factories start 
2 home when they marry?” 

In the bituminous mining region of Penn- 
sylvania less work has been done. There are 
mine schools at Ellsworth and Cokesburg, 
95 per cent. of whose aggregate population 
c{ 3000 persons consists of foreigners or the 
children of foreign-born parents. At these 
schools the courses vary to some extent from 
those of the anthracite mine schools on ac- 
count of the different requirements of the 
bituminous mines, but they are essentially 
the same. All of the men from these schools 
who took the State examination last year 
for mine foremen’s certificates passed and 
secured their certificates. They were six in 
number. ‘There were also cooking classes 
for foreign women at Ellsworth last year. 


EVENING SCHOOLS IN CITIES 


At Williamsport there has been an indus- 
trial night school conducted by the public 
school authorities for about four years. It 
was established to give courses in connection 
with the Pennsylvania State College Engi- 
neering Department, and gives instruction in 
electricity, mechanical drawing, materials of 
construction, mathematics adapted to the 
various local trades, arithmetic, geometry 
and algebra, all as applied to the problems 
confronting the students in their daily work. 
There are lumber mills, rubber works, silk 
mills, furniture factories, tanneries, many 
machine shops, and ‘other manufacturing 
plants in this town. ‘The man who can 
calculate the amount of taper to a shaft 
or the velocity of a flywheel is naturally 
more in demand in the large industrial plants 
than the man who cannot. 

The city of Scranton conducts two night 
classes in cooking and sewing and millinery 
for both men and women. The classes are 
held in the public school buildings and sup- 
ported by the public school district in Scran- 
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ton. These are two of the few graded night 
schools in the country. Drawing, both archi- 
tectural and commercial, is also taught. The 
curricula of such night schools depend upon 
the dominant industry of the community. 

Wilkes-Barre will establish evening schools 
for the machine trades this year. By the 
provisions of the vocational education law a 
vocational school may be established to teach 
the line of trade in which the applicants 
are employed wherever such application is 
made by twenty-five employees. Twenty- 
six applications were received from the em- 
ployees of the Vulcan Iron Works, and the 
plan is to have a school established there, 
open also to other tradesmen who make ap- 
plication. The establishment of new _ in- 
dustrial education schools is proceeding so 
swiftly that it is impossible to keep track of 
them all. 

In Philadelphia is one of the oldest trade 
schools in the East, founded in 1906 in one 
of the elementary public schools, which con- 
ducts both day and night classes. Last year 
over 1000 apprentices attended the night 
classes, where instruction is given in elec- 
tricity, the sheet metal trades, carpentry, pat- 
tern-making, plumbing, and other subjects 
with a definite application to the ‘industries 
of that city. In the day classes instruction 
ig given in pattern-making, electrical instruc- 
tion, carpentry, printing, sheet metal work, 
mechanical and architectural drawing, and 
sign-painting. It is a significant fact that 
several of the trade unions require their ap- 
prentices to attend the night schools, and 
the attitude of the labor unions throughout 
the country is favorable to industrial edu- 
cation. 


FACTORY TRAINING 


In the Altoona high school there is a 
day course in which machine-shop practise 
and pattern-making are taught. The aim of 
this school is primarily to prepare boys for 
employment in the local mechanical indus- 
tries, particularly the shops of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which contributed $25,000 
for the equipment for trade instruction. 

In York, Pa., an interesting codperative 
plan of teaching was instituted in 1911. 
Forty boys from the local machinery manu- 
facturing industries were paired off so that 


one of each couple could attend the courses 
every alternate week. They were taught the 
mechanics of machinery, physics, and geom- 
etry. After the courses were started the 
rate of pay of apprentices was increased, 
and when they graduate they are classed 
practically as journeymen. 

Pittsburgh boasts two elementary indus- 
trial schools which are pre-vocational. That 
is, they give each student a variety of ex- 
perience in order to enable him to make a 
selection of a trade for his life work. The 
courses include the metal trades, carpentry, 
pattern-making, the machine trades, and elec- 
trical construction. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS REIMBURSED FROM PUBLIC 
FUNDS 

The foregoing is a brief summary of what 
is being done in Pennsylvania in industrial 
education with the codperation and assistance 
of the public schools. It refers only in- 
cidentally to the private or philanthropic in- 
dustrial schools where the tuition is also 
free. Under an act passed May 1, last year, 
the appropriation of $140,000 can be used 
to reimburse these schools two-thirds of the 
cost of teaching the practical and related 
technical and academic subjects of the previ- 
Ous year, up to a maximum of $5000, pro- 
vided that the State Board of Education 
through the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has approved of their organization, 
control, location, equipment, courses of study, 
qualifications of teachers, methods of instruc- 
tion, conditions of admission, employment of 
pupils, and expenditures of money. 

The work in the five other States, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Wiscon- 
sin, and Indiana, where there are industrial 
education laws .identical in fundamental 
principle with those of Pennsylvania, paral- 
lels the work described. In Massachusetts, 
for instance, where instruction in work for 
women, the machine trades, plumbing and 
engineering practise is conducted, there are 
twenty or more independent industrial 
schools. There are day schools for beginners 
and night schools to assist the men and wom- 
en already at work to become more efficient 
and increase their economic value, which is 
the reason for and fundamental principle of 
the whole movement. 














EUROPE’S REACTION AGAINST 


ALCOHOLISM 


ge RAR change has come over the 
public mind throughout the civilized 
world! regarding the question of the sale 
and consumption of alcoholic liquors. ‘This 
change has come about so quickly that the 
reading public is hardly aware of its ex- 
tent. Nine entire States of the Union are 
now under no-license laws. ‘This, with the 
territory in other States which by county 
option have done away with. license, makes 
a total area of 2,132,000 odd square miles 
out of a total of 2,970,000 in the United 
States, and includes a population of 46,000,- 
000 out of 92,000,000 of our total popu- 
lation living under no-license laws. From 
this prohibition territory, chiefly in our West 
and South, there has come to Washington 
in the present administration a new sort of 
legislator. Mr. Bryan’s well-known total 
abstinence beliefs, Secretary Daniels’ order 
(effective July 1) prohibiting the use of 
liquor in the Navy (as Japan, Russia, and 
Greece had already done and later Norway), 
the campaign of Representative Hobson in 
Alabama for the Senate on a prohibition is- 
sue,—these are some of the facts of the situ- 
ation that stand out in public view. 

There are more fundamental considera- 
tions, however. A great many Senators and 
Representatives in the present Congress have 
come recently from regions where it is popu- 
lar to be opposed to the liquor business. Add 
to these facts the effect of the Webb law, 
passed in the winter of 1911-12 over the veto 
of President Taft, and making a violation 
of the Federal law the shipment of alcoholic 
liquors from one State or Territory to an- 
cther when one is under prohibition, and we 
have evidence of an entirely new administra- 
tion and governmental attitude towards the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors and the con- 
sumption thereof. For some years the Anti- 
Saloon League has been engineering a move- 
ment to bring about the passage of a consti- 





*The facts and figures in this article are author- 
itative, having been gleaned from data supplied 
by the publications of The International Bureau 
Against Alcoholism, Ernest Gordon’s recent note- 
worthy book, “The Anti-Alcohol Movement in 
Europe,” and official reports of European gov- 
ernments. 
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tutional amendment giving Congress the 
power to regulate the liquor business. The 
joint resolutions, championed by Representa- 
tive Hobson, calling upon the States to sub- 
mit such amendment to their legislatures, 
were reported from the Senate and House 
committees without comment on May 5. 
Senators and Congressmen from dry terri- 
tories throughout the country are sufficient 
in number, it is believed, to give these reso- 
lutions a chance of passage. Even if beaten, 
it will put every Senator and Congressman 
on record. Some will be beaten, when they 
come up for reélection, because they vote for 
this bill, but many more, perhaps, because 
they vote against it. So much for a rapid 
summary of the present status of prohibition 
sentiment in this country. 


ALL EUROPE AWAKE TO THE DANGER OF 
ALCOHOLISM 


In Europe, particularly on the Continent, 
the proportions of the movement against 
alcohol and the character and standing of 
the men who are behind it will come as a 
surprise to Amerigan readers. This cam- 
paign in continental Europe, besides appeal- 
ing strongly to large masses of people be- 
cause of the economic injury due to the 
liquor business, has assumed the proportions 
and character of an important movement of 
culture. In the face of a dead weight of tra- 
dition and prejudice, this movement in Eu- 
rope is now seen to be university-bred. 

The temperance movement, as such, was 
really Anglo-American in origin and it left 
the German-speaking lands untouched. In 
1886, however, a patient German investiga- 
tor, Professor von Bunge, wrote a book 
which was afterwards to become famous,— 
“Die Alkohol Frage” (The Alcohol Ques- 
tion). Thus, in the very stronghold of wine 
and beer, was begun the anti-alcohol cam- 
paign. To-day almost every nation of the 
continent, and Great Britain most of all, is 
engaged in a continuous educative and legis- 
lative campaign against the drink habit, and, 
in many instances, against the drink business. 

There have been many congresses on the 
subject of intemperance and its social and 
economic effects. Socialist organizations all 
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over the continent have taken a stand against 
the business, and rulers and war offices have 
issued stringent orders regarding reforms in 
the armies. In most of the countries of Eu- 
rope there are organizations devoted to fight- 
ing the business in alcohol and the use of it. 
At the International Congress Against Alco- 
holism, held in Stockholm in 1907, the 
International Bureau Against Alcoholism 
was formed, with provisional headquarters 
at Lausanne, Switzerland. This bureau was 
put under the charge of Dr. Robert Hercod, 
a man of extraordinary command of lan- 
guages and much diplomatic ability, and with 
courage and perseverance that apparently 
know no limits. The bureau issues an infor- 
mational service, sending out articles for the 
press on the alcohol question in. different 
languages. It publishes an International 
Year Book in German and French, and is 
planning one in English. It also brings out 
The International Monthly for the Investi- 
gation of Alcohol, as well as a publication 
known as Abstinence, which gives the news 
of the world-wide anti-alcohol campaign. 


THE ECONOMIC WASTE DUE TO ALCOHOL 


In the parliaments of practically every 
European country there have been recently 
introduced, and, in many cases, enacted into 
law, bills providing either for the total 
suppression of the liquor business or for its 
stringent regulation. The European fight 
on intemperance, it should be remembered, 
is being conducted almost exclusively on 
economic grounds. Comparatively little at- 
tention is now devoted to the arraignment 
of the moral effect on individuals. Euro- 
pean governments and European public opin- 
ion are concerned chiefly with the demon- 
stration of waste and the injury to the state 
through the traffic. 


THE DEPLORABLE STATE OF FRANCE 


France is probably more affected by the 
modern commercial promotion of intemper- 
ance than any other nation. Statistics show 
that in the French Republic there is now a 


drinking place for every forty inhabitants.’ 


More alcoholic beverages are consumed, per 
capita, by Frenchmen than by any other na- 
tionality, or twice that of the United States. 
England has one drinking place for every 
430 inhabitants, Sweden one for every 5000, 
Norway one for every 9000. ‘There are 
more than 1,000,000 drinking places in 
France, 30,000 in Paris alone, and an in- 
crease of consumption of intoxicating liquors 
during the last thirty years of 1300 per 


cent. Deputy Reinach, leader of the anti- 
alcohol party in the Chamber, has made 
several efforts to secure the prohibition of the 
manufacture of absinthe and to limit the 
number of drinking places. So far, however, 
he has been unsuccessful. In the Senate, 
during the session of 1910-11, he introduced 
a bill reducing the number of saloons. This 
bill passed the Senate, but failed in the 
Chamber. M. Reinach asserts that France 
consumes more absinthe than all the rest of 
the world put together, and absinthe records 
show it is the most fruitful cause of crime 
in France. The Academy of Medicine of 
France has unanimously demanded the total 
suppression of all beverage liquors containing 
alcohol, except wine. In the French army 
the problem of alcoholism is most serious. A 
few years ago, according to M. Reinach, al- 
ready quoted, at least 30 per cent. of those 
entering the army were incapable of service, 
owing to the effect of alcohol. The War 
Office is taking measures against this. 
According to government statistics in 
France and Switzerland, 8.7 per cent. of the 
total number of deaths of men is due directly 
or indirectly to alcohol. Twenty per cent. 
of the cases of mental diseases and 40 per 
cent. of crimes can be traced to the same 
cause. According to M. Henri Schmidt, 
Deputy from the Vosges, and President of 
the new French Militant Temperance So- 
ciety known as L’Alarme, a very large pro- 
portion of the deaths from _ tuberculosis 
throughout the republic are due to the weak- 
ening effects of alcohol consumption. Anti- 
alcoholism is one of the chief planks of the 
platform of the French Union for Woman 
Suffrage. On page 94 of our last number 
we presented a condensation of an article 
which recently appeared in La Revue, show- 
ing the extent to which public opinion has 
been aroused on this subject in France. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE TASK IN GERMANY 


In Germany the movement touches all 
classes from the Kaiser on the throne to the 
poorest Socialist on the back streets of Ber- 
lin. Absolute suppression is the demand. 
“We cannot discuss moderation with any 
man,” says Dr. Matthaei, one of the staff 
physicians in the German army. 

As the result of several years of agitation, 
the Bundesrath, the Federal Council of the 
Empire, is now considering a bill against the 
issuing of any more liquor licenses in Ger- 
many, regardless of whether there is real 
demand for them or not. ‘This measure is 
aimed primarily at Berlin, where, during re- 
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cent years, there has been-great increase in 
drunkenness and attendant immorality. The 
bill compels municipalities to refuse licenses 
in all cases in which the need for them is not 
clearly established and “to all persons who 
cannot demonstrate their respectability.” 

There are more than 13,000 breweries 
in Germany, and the per capita consump- 
tion of beer in Germany is larger than 
the per capita consumption of all liquors 
in the United States. In 1912 the Ger- 
man Imperial Statistical Office published 
complete data respecting the effect of alcohol 
on the efficiency and health of industrial 
workers. Beginning with his twenty-fourth 
year, the drinker’s attacks of sickness were 
2.6 times as frequent as those of the healthy 
man, and the disparity increased year after 
year, while the same was true of the dura- 
tion of sickness. Other such statistics show- 
ing the liability to accident and disease have 
been published and spread broadcast through- 
out Germany. The national insurance socie- 
ties have entered into a campaign against the 
use of alcohol. In the spring of last year the 
first congress for the bringing up of children 
in total-abstinence principles,—thereafter to 
be held annually,—met in Berlin. It was 
largely attended by women. 


THOROUGHNESS OF THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


At the recent National Anti-Alcohol Con- 
gress held at Milan, stringent new laws 
were passed against alcoholism in Italy. In 
order to secure the full enforcement of these 
laws a committee, appointed by the pharma- 
cists of the kingdom, issued a circular, on 
March 7, stating that it considers conditions 
“favorable for starting an anti-alcohol cam- 
paign, particularly in the form of preven- 
tion.” 

In 1907, for the first time in its history, 
the Italian Government was officially repre- 
sented at the International Congress Against 
Alcoholism, which met at Stockholm, Swe- 
den. Each year since there has been Italian 
representation at these congresses. In 1911, 
for the first time in Italian history, the liquor 
question was raised in the parliament. The 
Prime Minister, Signor Luzzatti, proposed 
that no new licenses be granted without a 
favorable vote of the municipality involved, 
and ‘that such grants must in every case be 
confirmed by the prefect. He proposed also 
the establishment in each province of a fech- 
nical commission to study the effects of alco- 
hol manufacture and consumption, and to 
prohibit the sale of liquor to children and 
drunkards. ‘These reforms were not carried 
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out at once. In 1913, however, at the de- 
mand of Bisolatti and other Socialist leaders, 
the bill passed both chambers embodying the 
main reforms advocated by Premier Luzzatti. 


PROHIBITION WORK IN SCANDINAVIA 


The Scandinavian countries led the way 
in prohibitory legislation. Iceland passed its 
general prohibition law in 1909. The manu- 
facturing and import have now ceased, and 
all sale will end next year. The govern- 
ment commission appointed in Denmark in 
1903 went over the entire subject of licens- 
ing laws. They made many recommenda- 
tions, and a government bill embodying 
these was introduced in the lower house of 
Parliament in 1908, but failed to pass. It 
was introduced each year following until 
1910, when it was finally adopted, although 
then failing in the upper house. Popular 
sentiment in Denmark against the sale of 
liquor, however, is growing and at the elec- 
tions for the Danish lower house, held in 
May, 1913, 80 of the 114 members elected 
had pledged themselves to support a national 
plebiscite on the question of prohibition. The 
Faroe Islands and the vast continental island 
of Greenland, both Danish possessions, are 
under prohibitory laws. 

Formerly noted for their intemperance, the 
Norwegian people have been steadily movy- 
ing in the direction of outlawing the liquor 
business. A few years ago, after Norway 
had enacted rather advanced temperance leg- 
islation, including a severe tax and restriction 
of the area in which liquor might be sold, the 
laws reducing the importation of French and 
other wines, the French Bourse, under threat 
of boycotting the loans then being sought by 
Norway for new railway extension, compelled 
the Norwegian parliament to repeal the law. 
In the spring of 1912, the Christiania Gov- 
ernment appointed a committee to investigate 
the entire liquor question. This committee 
will present its report to the fall session of 
the present parliament at Christiania. At 
the last parliamentary elections, in October, 
1912, 45. per cent. of the members pledged 
themselves to remair total abstainers, and to 
enact radical temperance legislation. Practi- 
cally all of Norway is now under local option. 


INCREASED RESTRICTION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden, as is well known, has been under 
the Gothenburg system since 1865. Legisla- 
tion modifying this system in the interest of 
decreased consumption of liquor has been 
passed from time to time. During the 


autumn of 1912, the canteen was officially 
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abolished in the Swedish army. In 1913 
it was enacted that, beginning with the pres- 
ent year, liquor revenue. should be used only 
for state purposes, and not, as heretofore, for 
local councils and agricultural societies. In 
the spring of 1913, at the Scandinavian Tem- 
perance Congress, the Swedish Prime Min- 
ister, Karl Staaf, publicly declared that total 
prohibition seemed to him. the only means 
for suppressing alcoholism in Sweden. The 
present year began in Stockholm with such 
radical changes in the Gothenburg system, 
greatly restricting business in spirits, that it 
is now called the Stockholm system. 


PROHIBITION IN FINLAND 


Two sections of the Czar’s Empire, Fin- 
land and the old kingdom of Poland, have 
already taken an advanced attitude on the 
liquor question in as far as their limited 
autonomy would permit. In 1864 the pri- 
vate spirit system was abolished in Finland. 
In 1883 local option was adopted under a 
plan similar to that of the Gothenburg sys- 
tem. When the new constitution came into 
force, on January 1, 1907, which established 
universal suffrage without regard to sex, a 
majority of the members of the Diet elected 
both men and women, declaring fer imme- 
diate prohibition of the liquor busiriess. A 
bill embodying this was enacted into law in 
May, 1907. All traffic in spirits, wine, and 
beer, except for medicinal and technical pur- 
poses, is prohibited, including the ecclesias- 
tical use of wine, and excepting only the use 
of spirits for Russian troops stationed in 
Finland. ‘This bill, however, failed to secure 
the signature of the Czar, and was, therefore, 
inoperative. Two years later the question 
was again considered, but it was not until 
the next vear that the Diet passed a real 
prohibitory bill. The Czar again vetoed the 
measure, at the. instigation, it is reported, of 
the French Government, acting on behalf 
of the importers of French wines. In the 
election of 1912 a majority of the Diet again 
expressed itself in favor of total prohibition. 
This, together with the fact that the con- 
sumption of alcohol in Finland is the lowest 
in Europe, indicates that the people are at 
the back of the movement. 


PROPAGANDA AMONG THE POLES 


The Russian Poles realize that alcoholism 
is one of the curses of the Slav-peoples. The 
progressive temperance movement took hold 
with them after the great strike of 1906. 
The Socialists were heartily in favor of it. 
Finally, the Russian Government has per- 


mitted temperance societies to be formed 
among the Polish laborers. Official figures 
show that during the past ten years the use 
of alcohol has decreased from 3 to 4 per cent., 
per capita, per annum. This agitation in the 
interest of sobriety is extended to Austrian 
and German Poland, and its advocates are 
pointing out how the future of the Poles, 
as a distinct race, is dependent, to a great ex- 
tent, on the physical vigor which has been 
so interfered with by the use of alcohol. 


ANTI-LIQUOR AGITATION IN RUSSIA PROPER 


“It is inadmissible,” said the Czar of Rus- 
sia, in a recent rescript addressed to M. 
Bark, the new Minister of Finance, on the 
liquor evil in his empire, “to permit the 
favorable financial position of the state to de- 
pend on the destruction of the moral and 
economic strength of the great multitude of 
Russian citizens.” 

In Russia, as is well known, for the past 
nineteen years, that is, since January 1, 1895, 
the entire liquor traffic has been in the hands 
of the government. ‘The object in the estab- 
lishment of this state monopoly, so the gov- 
ernment declares, was “to attempt to decrease 
drunkenness and to secure an increase in 
revenue from the traffic.” Drunkenness 
however,—and crime,—have increased enor- 
mously in recent years in Russia. 

In 1897 the revenue from the state mo- 
nopoly was, in round figures, $149,000,000. 
In 1913 these figures reached a total of 
$425,000,000. The consumption of liquors 
had increased during that time from 44,- 
000,000 gallons to 252,000,000 gallons. So 
enormous has been the increase that, ac- 
cording to a correspondent of the London 
Times, “many Russian villages, which were 
never prosperous or enlightened, are now 
literally dying from drunkenness.” 

The baneful effects of alcoholism were 
among the first subjects considered by the 
Duma when it was established. In 1912 this 
rudimentary Russian parliament passed a bill, 
with the approval of the government, re- 
stricting the sale at government shops, re- 
ducing the percentage of alcohol in liquor, 
and prescribing that instruction be given in 
the high schools as to the nature and effects 
of alcohol. In the same year a commission 
was appointed by the Duma to inquire into 
the question. Early in 1913 this commission 
reported and recommended many reforms and 
restrictions. These included a further de- 
crease of the alcoholic strength of spirits, the 
labeling of the bottles with a warning 
against excess, and the compulsory teaching 
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of the dangers of drink on the part of the 
clergy of the Orthodox Church. The main 
obstacle in the way of reform is that one- 
quarter of the regular revenue of the state 
of Russia is derived from the monopoly of 
the sale of spirits) The celebrated Count 
Witte began this campaign against the de- 
moralization brought about by alcoholism. 
‘The Czar is said to be very much in earnest 
in the matter. 


NO-LICENSE MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The liquor question has been of prime 
political importance in Great Britain since 
1863, when the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
began his campaign in parliament in favor 
of local option. In 1880 a general election 
took place and a large number of candidates 
elected were in favor of Sir Wilfrid’s reso- 
lution, which was afterwards adopted in 
1881 and 1883. In 1891 the Welsh local 
veto vill was passed. These efforts to amend 
the British licensing laws were all brought 
to naught because of the attitude of the 
House of Lords, which has always contained 
a number of peers interested in the liquor 
business. Two general licensing bills re- 
stricting the traffic were introduced, one in 
1893, and one two years afterwards, but 
both were withdrawn. In 1904 a licensing 
act was passed conceding the right of com- 
pensation upon the refusal to renew a license. 

In 1908 Premier Asquith introduced the 
third government bill, by far the most ad- 
vanced legislation dealing with the drink evil 
ever proposed by the British Government. 
This measure passed the House of Commons 
by the large majority of 237 votes, but it 
was once more rejected by the Lords. The 
position taken on this and other government 
measures brought about a_ constitutional 
crisis, ended in 1911 by the curtailment of 
the powers of the peers. 

A National Temperance Convention was 
held in London, on November 13, 1912, 
with representatives from all over England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The Prime 
Minister received the deputation, but de- 
clared he had no power of putting through 
a general temperance measure. 

Meanwhile, the annual per capita con- 
sumption in the British Isles has been. given 
by the United Kingdom Temperance Union 
as 28.17 gallons or about 30 per cent. larger 
than that of the United States. The figures 
of 1913 show an increase of 25,000,000 over 
those of the preceding year. A writer in the 
London Daily Mail, noting the fact that 
Englishmen are spending on drink a sum 


equal to four-fifths the entire national reve- 
nue, says, by way of encouragement: 


Macaulay reckons that in 1688 the English peo- 
ple consumed ninety gallons of alcohol per head. 
They now only drink a litle over twenty-eight. 
In 1750 there was one public house to every six 
homes and to every forty-seven people. Now there 
is but one public house to every seventy homes and 
330 people. Drunkenness, too, besides having 
virtually died out as a social accomplishment, has 
steadily diminished among all classes. 


A strict licensing bill for Scotland passed 
in 1913, granting to that section of the 
British Isles complete local option for 1920. 


SMALLER COUNTRIES OF THE CONTINENT 


The same story of the keener realization 
of the economic waste ‘occasioned by intem- 
perance and the tendency to crystallize op- 
position to it into law comes from other sec- 
tions of Europe. In April an order was 
issued by the Austrian Minister of War, 
directing a searching and sweeping investiga- 
tion of the effects of alcohol on the fighting 
strength of the Dual Monarchy. The asso- 
ciated women’s clubs of Hungary have begun 
a campaign against intemperance, demanding 
new laws. The International Prohibition 
Conference of 1911 met at The Hague, as 
did also the International Alcohclic Con- 
gress of the same year. From that time on 
the clergy of the Netherlands began to take 
an active interest in the temperance move- 
ment, and they are now demanding local 
option. The Socialist organizations of Bel- 
gium have demanded that hereafter, during 
strikes, the men must remain strictly sober. 

In Spain there is practically free trade in 
liquor. An enormous quantity of the na- 
tive wines is consumed. An Anti-Alcoholic 
League has been established, and, in 1912, 
a temperance paper known as E/ Abstemio, 
was founded. A number of Spanish scien- 
tists, headed by Dr. Montaldo, have re- 
cently announced that “alcohol is the great- 
est curse of the Spanish people.” In Por- 
tugal, Switzerland, and the Balkan States 
there are popular temperance movements. 
Switzerland has recently adopted the unique 
plan of making the liquor business itself 
support propaganda for its suppression. Ac- 
cording to information sent out from Berne, 
a large part of the $1,400,000 obtained by 
the Swiss Government from its alcohol 
monopoly in 1913 is being used by the vari- 
ous cantons to fight the spread of intem- 
perance. There are laws in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Greece, and Servia, recently en- 
acted, restricting the public sale of liquor. 
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ROUTE OF THE PROPOSED GEORGIAN BAY SHIP CANAL 


MID-CONTINENTAL OCEAN 
PORTS 


BY JULIUS 


IHE Panama Canal is about to operate. 

The dream of two centuries is about to be 
fulfilled. What will be the next big commer- 
cial dream made a reality by the genius of the 
American people? This is it: To make of 
every port along the American Great Lakes 
an ocean port; to establish regular sailings di- 
rect from Chicago and from Duluth to Lon- 
don and to Liverpool, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
and Antwerp; to carry the ocean steamer fif- 
teen hundred miles into the center of the con- 
tinent, into one of the richest territories of the 
world, into a territory hardly emerged from 
the pioneer stage. 

It is imperative that it be done. In no 
other way can the Canadian Northwest and 
the American Northwest and the American 
Middle West grow a surplus grain crop and 
maintain the higher scale of living against the 
cheap labor of India, Russia, and the Argen- 
tine, growing the same grain for the same 
consuming markets. 


CANADIAN DEEP WATERWAYS 


Canada, by geographical and climatic lim- 
itations, must grow grain, and Canada can 
only prosper on the prosperity of its grain- 
growers. The grain-grower can only pros- 


H. BARNES 


per as he secures every last fraction of a cent 
from the consuming markets abroad. 

This is a potent limitation, and must in- 
evitably drive Canada to make the saving in 
transportation which would immediately re- 
sult in loading cargoes of grain at Fort Wil- 
liam and Duluth direct for the foreign mar- 
kets. Already Canada has let contracts cov- 
ering an expenditure of fifty million dollars 
for a deep waterway around Niagara Falls. 
This may be completed in three years. 

Then there stands between deep water on 
the Great Lakes and ocean navigation at 
Montreal a stretch of the St. Lawrence Canal 
forty-five miles in length, which must be 
deepened from fourteen to thirty feet. What 
will it cost? Probably from one hundred 
million to two hundred million dollars. 


SAVING FIVE CENTS A BUSHEL ON 
TRANSPORTATION 


Is such an expenditure justified? Let us 
see. It is a well-known trade maxim that 
the price of the surplus of a crop makes the 
price on that crop; that the price in the ter- 
minal market is the basis on which much of 
that crop changes hands, though it never ac- 


tually moves through that market. 
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Any fundamental change which can im- 
prove the level of prices in that primary mar- 
ket will affect the price for the entire crop, 
although it does not actually move. This is 
true. It is a real fact. 

In ten years Western Canada will be grow- 
ing one billion bushels of grain of all kinds. 
If it can save five cents per bushel on the 
transportation cost of the surplus it can add 
five cents per bushel on this entire quantity 
to the grower, or fifty million dollars a year 
improvement in the growers’ condition. 

When Canada sees this clearly do you 
think she will hesitate to invest this two hun- 
dred million dollars to make this yearly sav- 
ing on grain alone, regardless of the economic 
advantage also of moving the crop quickly 
without congestion, allowing its freer mar- 
keting during the crop-moving period? 


SIGNIFICANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 


What can the United States do to encour- 
age its construction and what would the 
United States profit by such a waterway ? 

The United States, in return for the con- 
struction of a thirty-foot channel down the 
St. Lawrence by Canada, could guarantee to 
maintain thirty feet in depth through the 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes, the 
Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, the St. Clair 
River, and the “Soo.” * The United States 
could not be asked to expend money on a 
waterway entirely in Canadian territory, but 
it could, in return, improve these connecting 
waterways and allow the Canadians use of 
them. 

What would it mean to the United States? 
A sum so vast that it sounds like a fairy tale. 
In the fifteen States served by the Great 
Lakes, from Ohio on the east to Montana on 
the west, and south to Kansas and Missouri, 
there was raised in 1912 of the surplus-pro- 
ducing grain crops, namely, corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, and flax, a total of four billion 
and twenty-two million bushels. On the 
same economic principle that the surplus mar- 
keting price affects the price on the entire 
production of these crops, a saving of five 
cents per bushel would be reflected to the 
grower in an increase of two hundred million 
dollars per year in his income. ‘This is on 
gtain alone, regardless of the saving in the 
thousand commodities that would be brought 
to the very door of the West at a greatly de- 
creased cost. 

Look at the map and see the railways 
branching in every direction from Chicago 
and the railways branching in every direction 
from Duluth. What would it mean in distri- 
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bution economy if in-bound traffic should 
move through these ports without breaking 
bulk at the seaboard? 


SAVINGS EFFECTED BY THE SOO CANAL 


The sum is too vast, you say, to be actu- 
ally saved by a mere transportation improve- 
ment. Let us see. Let us look at Lake Su- 
perior traffic alone since the first Soo Canal 
was constructed in 1855. Up to that time 
the entire tonnage of Lake Superior, in and 
out, was moved around the Falls of Sainte 
Marie by horse and cart. With the construc- 
tion of the canal, which allowed boats to 
enter and leave Lake Superior, the actual 
growth of tonnage began. 

Since 1855 to date there has moved in 
round numbers nine hundred million tons in 
and out of Lake Superior alone. What has 
been the saving in transportation per ton? 
Let us see. “To-day the wheat rate from Du- 
luth to Buffalo by water is 114 cents per 
bushel, the rail rate 13.1 cents per bushel,— 
a saving of over $3.50 per ton; on iron ore by 
lake 55 cents, by rail $3.75 to $4.50,—a sav- 
ing of over $3.50 per ton; on coal west-bound 
to Duluth 35 cents per ton, by rail $3.15 per 
ton, or almost $3 per ton. 

It is quite clear, then, that on the enormous 
tonnage on and off of Lake Superior there has 
been a transportation saving of at least $3 
per ton, or a total of two billion seven hun- 
dred million dollars. ‘This is the saving in 
transportation secured by the public spirit 
which insisted on building canals around 
the Falls of Sainte Marie. Does the saving 
now, by introducing ocean carriers direct to 
the Great Lakes, look impossible or even im- 
probable to you? 


IMPROVED WATERWAYS SPELL PROSPERITY 


Test this project by every possible scale. 
When you have done so you will agree with 
me that it is a project which appeals to the 
imagination and to sound business sense as 
well; that it is logical and will come; that in- 
telligent action now can hasten this coming. 
There are already under way negotiations by 
which each side can encourage the other to 
develop such.a waterway direct into the west- 
ern lakes. 

Grain yields will improve per acre in our 
own States and the grain area will increase 
rapidly in Northwestern Canada, but the 
grain-grower must have prosperity as an in- 
centive. 

This is the quickest and surest way to ex- 
tend to him that saving which would be 
reflected immediately in his returns. 
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PROSPECTS OF GREATER 
GREECE 


BY T. L. STODDARD 


F all the parties to the late Balkan War, 

Greece has come off the best. The lit- 
tle Kingdom of Hellas has doubled its terri- 
tory and almost doubled its population. 
Nearly 2,000,000 new subjects have been 
added to the 2,700,000 who in 1912 owed 
allegiance to King George, while all Epirus, 
the best third of Macedonia, the ‘Great 
Greek Island” Crete, and the rich Egean 
archipelago, have fallen beneath Hellenic 
sway. ‘The question now arises, What are 
the foreign and domestic problems involved 
by these new acquisitions; in other words, 
What are the prospects of Greater Greece? 

Nowhere else in the 


EPIRUS LARGELY HELLENIZED 


Unfortunately these race difficulties are 
not confined to the frontier districts; like 
every other section of the Balkans, Epirus 
has its race question. As indicated by its al- 
ternate name, ‘Southern Albania,” the land 
is geographically a prolongation of the Alba- 
nian highlands, and of its 300,000 inhabi- 
tants two-thirds are of Albanian stock. How- 
ever, Hellas has long marked Epirus for her 
own. Even in classic times its shores were 
the scene of Greek colonization, and to-day 
the plains about the Gulf of Arta and the 
whole Ionian seacoast is inhabited by a genu- 





world does there exist such 
a racial and religious tangle 
as in the Balkan peninsula. 
It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that Greece’s new Bal- 
kan acquisitions involve a 
number of thorny problems 
which must tax to the full 
the ability of her’ statesmen. 
In order to estimate these 
difficulties one must review 
briefly each of these re- 
gions. The most westerly 
of the new Greek territo- 
ries is the land known as 
Epirus, or Southern Alba- 
nia. Bounded on the east 
by the high wall of the 
Pindus Mountains, on the 
south by the Gulf of Arta, 
and on the west by the 
Ionian Sea, Epirus has no 
natural frontier on _ the 
north. Its rugged uplands 
shade imperceptibly into the 
Albanian Mountains, and 
the recent boundary, drawn 
after bitter disputes with 
Italy, protectress of Albania, 
was determined more by 
the racial character of its 
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erations of topography. 
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ine Greek population. Even the rugged in- 
terior has been largely Hellenized. Fully 
half of the Albanian population is Greek- 
speaking and Orthodox in religion. Only 
the northern borderland and certain isolated 
mountain districts to the south contain a Mo- 
hammedan population clinging to its racial 
individuality and rebellious to Hellenization. 
The sentiments of the Epirots were clearly 
shown during the late war. The Greeks 
welcomed their invading brethren with de- 
lirious joy, the Orthodox Albanians observed 
a benevolent neutrality, while the Moham- 
medan Highlanders fought savagely against 
the Greek troops. 

As Balkan race problems go, however, the 
Albanian question in Epirus cannot be con- 
sidered a very serious one. ‘The Orthodox 
Albanians will undoubtedly become thor- 
oughly Hellenized after one or two genera- 
tions, while the more intractable elements of 
the Mohammedan population will doubtless 
be soon driven northward into the new Alba- 
nian state, for the Hellenization of Epirus 
will probably be drastic, and even if it lacks 
the brutality of Servian methods it will suf- 
fice to make the life of Albanian nationalists 
an unpleasant one. 


GRECO-ALBANIAN RELATIONS 


This leads naturally to the question of the 
future relations of Greece and the new state 
of Albania. It is, of course, evident that a 
drastic Hellenization of Epirus cannot make 
for close Greco-Albanian friendship, yet, 
despite the recent troubles in southern 
Albania, it is unlikely that in the long 
run their relations will be acutely hos- 
tile. Greece would undoubtedly have liked 
a much more northerly frontier than she 
has actually obtained, but she has gotten 
about all she could reasonably expect, and 
Albania contains nothing that she covets ar- 
dently enough to nurse a standing grudge. 
The Albanians, on their side, have never 
entertained towards the Greeks that instinc- 
tive hatred always shown their hereditary foe, 
the Slav. Fear and hatred of Slav Servia is 
bound to be the axiom of Albanian policy, 
especially as Albania’s very existence is a 
standing offense to ambitious Greater Servia, 
thereby debarring her coveted access to the 
Adriatic Sea. Indeed, a future Greco-Alba- 
nian alliance against Servia would be by no 
means outside the bounds of possibility. The 
racial antipathy of Greek and Slav is almost 
as intense as that of Slav and Albanian. The 
present Greco-Servian alliance is a pure mar- 
iage de raison, inspired solely by the common 


Bulgarian peril, and the Greco-Servian par- 
tition of Macedonia contains within itself all 
the elements of a first-class quarrel. 

In fine, then, the Greek acquisition of Epi- 
rus seems to have been a normal event, and 
this country, largely Greek in blood and pre- 
dominantly Greek in culture, must be a 
source of strength unalloyed by any serious 
danger of foreign complications. Its natural 
advantages assure it a prosperous future and 
the Albanian population ig its only impor- 
tant non-Hellenic element. In the ordinary 
course of things Epirus should soon rank as 
one of the richest and most tranquil prov- 
inces of Greater Greece. 


MACEDONIA AND HER RACE PROBLEMS 


The great prize of the Balkan War, how- 
ever, was Macedonia, and here the Greeks 
may especially rejoice, for their share was 
decidedly the best, containing as it does 
Macedonia’s most fertile plains and its bright- 
est jewel, Salonika, the goal of so many con- 
flicting hopes and aspirations. Yet, great as 
is the prize, it involves many internal prob- 
lems and external dangers of the gravest 
character. Epirus has only one race problem 
of minor importance, and its population is 
predominantly Greek in blood or culture, but 
Greek Macedonia contains within itself every 
race element of the Balkans and thwarts the 
ambitions of both Bulgaria and Servia, while 
the Hellenic element is but a minority of 
the total population. 

Geographically, Greek Macedonia divides 
into four main districts,—the enormous block 
of the Pindus-Olympus Mountain system just 
north of Thessaly, the great plains of the 
lower Vardar River valley about the Gulf 
of Salonika, the “continental island” of 
Chalcidice, and finally that tongue of rich 
coast-plain stretching eastward past the port 
of Kavalla, which lies between the Bulgarian 
Mountains and the Egean Sea. ‘Twenty 
years ago the vopulation of these territories 
was well over one and one-third million, but 
the chronic troubles under Turkish rule and 
the terrible devastations of the late war have 
apparently swept away a third of its inhabi- 
tants, who to-day cannot number much over 
a million souls. 

The first of these four regions of Greek 
Macedonia is a great block of tangled moun- 
tains, shut off from Epirus and Albania on 
the west by the crest of the Pindus, smooth- 
ing out on the north into the plateau coun+ 
try of Monastir, to the east falling abruptly 
into the wide alluvial plains of the. Vardar 
about the Salonikan gulf. And the popula- 
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tion is as tangled as the mountains. Along 
the Thessalian border the land is thoroughly 
Greek, as shown by the name given this dis- 
Turks,—the ‘“Roumluk” or 
“Land of the Roumies” (Greeks). Further 
north the population becomes Slav in blood, 
but is Greek-speaking and Greek-feeling. 
Once across the water-shed into the plateau 
region of Monastir, the population is thor- 
oughly Slav and feels itself Bulgarian, 
Greeks being found only in the towns. To 
cap this racial confusion, the high ranges of 
the Pindus on the western border are inhab- 
ited by Rumanian-speaking ‘“Koutzo- 
Vlachs,” while the fertile valleys to the east 
are thickly settled with Mohammedans, 
many of them genuine Turks in blood. 

The broad plain-country of the Vardar 
contains few Greeks outside the towns and 
coast villages; here, as elsewhere, the Greek 
is preferably a dweller by the sea or in cities. 
The peasantry is Slav, though in part Hel- 
lenized, while large Mohammedan colonies 
are dotted thickly in every quarter. The lar- 
gest block of Turks in Europe outside Con- 
stantinople is massed on the west bank of the 
Vardar in the district of Yenidjeh. The third 
district of Greek Macedonia, the mountain 
mass of the Chalcidice, famous for its holy 
peninsula of Mount Athos, is thoroughly 
Greek, like all the other islands of the Egean 
Sea. For the Chalcidice is to all intents and 
purposes an island, being almost completely 
severed from the mainland by marshes and 
brackish lagoons. The fourth and most 
eastern district, the rich coast plain between 
the Bulgarian Mountains and the sea, con- 
tains the important Greek town of Serrés, 
though the country folk are Bulgarian with a 
Turkish element in the district of Kavalla, 
the great tobacco center. As a last ironic 
touch to this pandemonium of clashing races 
and creeds, Salonika, the pearl of Macedonia, 
the longed-for goal of Greek, Bulgarian, and 
Serb, is racially neither Serb, Bulgar, nor 
Greek. Salonika is Jew. Jewish refugees 
from Spain settled at Salonika early in the 
Seventeenth Century, and the colony has so 
thriven and multiplied that of the city’s 130,- 
000 inhabitants no less than 70,000 are Jews, 
who still speak their Mozarabic Spanish and 
keep their ancient customs. The 30,000 
Greeks of Salonika have but a minor share in 
the extensive trade of this gateway of Mace- 
donia. 

The exact strength of the various racial 
elements in Greek Macedonia is not known. 
Turkish statistics were proverbially loose, 
and we may be sure that the Greek figures 


for this debatable land will be anything but 
impartial. Still, a number of capable foreign 
observers have investigated these regions, and 
the following figures compiled from their es- 
timates are probably not so very wide of the 
truth. Assuming the present population of 
Greek Macedonia at a million souls, about 
250,000 of them are of pure Greek blood, 
while there are in the vicinity of 100,000 
Hellenized Slavs, who can be counted as 
Greeks for all practical purposes. There are 
some 200,000 Mohammedans of various ori- 
gin, 50,000 Koutzo-Vlachs, and about 300,- 
000 Slav-feeling Slavs, the great majority 
Bulgarians. Even reckoning all the Koutzo- 
Vlachs as Greeks, the forces of Hellenism in 
Greek Macedonia are thus only two-fifths of 
the total population, although this Hellenic 
bloc outweighs any other separate element 
and is reasonably sure of preponderance be- 
cause of the impossibility of the totally un- 
sympathetic Slav, Mohammedan, and Jewish 
minorities combining against it. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF THE NON-GREEK 
POPULATIONS? 


Remains the question of the attitude and 
destiny of these various non-Greek elements 
in face of the drastic Hellenizing program 
already being put into effect. One thing 
seems certain,—the rapid decrease of the 
Mohammedan population. It has proven an 
invariable rule that whenever Balkan terri- 
tory passes from Turkish to Christian hands, 
the Moslem emigrates to Ottoman soil. 
A large proportion of the Mohammedans 
of Greek Macedonia are emigrants from 
Thessaly since its cession to Greece in 
1881, just as these same emigrants were 


in turn sprung from Moslem _ refugees 
expelled from Hellas after the Greek 
War of Independence. These people 


are, it is true, largely Greek in blood, but the 
stamp of Islam is indelibly upon them. Good 
treatment may check the rapidity of this emi- 
gration; it cannot stop it. For the Moslem 
will not endure existence under the rule of 
those despised “‘Giaours,” once his obsequious 
slaves. Furthermore, the Balkan Moham- 
medan is an economic failure; his prodigality, 
his lack of foresight, his fatalistic apathy, are 
everywhere forcing him to the wall. Even 
under Turkish rule the Jews were mortga- 
ging his crops, the Greek and Slav peasantry 
were buying up his farms. For decades the 
Moslem population has been shrinking in un- 
der the walls of the Turkish barracks in the 
towns, and now that these last supports are 
gone the native Mohammedan will steadily 
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vanish out of the land. The Greeks, indeed, 
seem to be trying to hasten the process by 
applying a more or less veiled pressure which 
has already resulted in a very extensive 
Moslem emigration. This is, however, a 
mistake. In this matter time is on the 
Greek side, and Mohammedan refugees 
from Macedonia are the Turkish Govern- 
ment’s best justification for its own perse- 
cutions of the Greek populations of Thrace 
and Asia Minor. 

The Jew will remain, but since he has no 
nationalist feeling he will fit easily into the 
new order of things, and since the Greeks 
are themselves a keen-witted, thrifty people 
who will not go down before Jewish compe- 
tition, there should be no such anti-Semitic 
feeling as has arisen in Rumania from Jew- 
ish exploitation of the economically weak 
Rumanian peasantry. The good-will of the 
Jewish element will be of the greatest value 
to the Hellenic cause, for the Jews are the 
most powerful commercial factor throughout 
this region and every town has its ramifica- 
tion of the Salonikan Jewry. Recent re- 
ports would have it that the Greeks are 
oppressing the Macedonian Jews and forcing 
them to emigrate, but until these rumors 
are explicitly confirmed they should be taken 
with great reservation. Should they prove 
true, however, the Greeks will have been 
guilty of a great blunder in thus antagoniz- 
ing the one non-nationalist element in Mace- 
donia, and will have shown a reckless short- 
sightedness which may prove to be of evil 
omen for their future. 

The Koutzo-Vlachs will probably be com- 
pletely Hellenized. ‘These curious folk, the 
remnant of the Latinized provincials of Ro- 
man times, center in the high ranges of the 
Pindus Mountains. ‘They are mostly shep- 
herds, though a certain number have taken 
to trade and have arhassed great wealth. Un- 
til quite recently all the Koutzo-Vlachs felt 
themselves Greeks, but about the year 1890 
an able leader named Apostolo Margariti 
started an anti-Hellenic propaganda, calling 
the attention of his fellow-Vlachs to their 
Latin dialect and striving to ally them to 
their Rumanian kinsmen beyond the Dan- 
ube. He seems to have gained a certain fol- 
lowing, and both the Turkish and Ruma- 
nian governments, for obvious reasons, fa- 
vored the movement. But the wealthy Vlach 
merchant class never forsook its Hellenism, 
and now that Turkish favor is gone and 
Greek rule has come it seems likely that this 
rather factious “Nationalist” revival will be 
summarily snuffed out. 


GREEK VERSUS SLAV 


There is still the great problem of Greek 
Macedonia,—the problem of the Slav. ‘The 
race conflict of Greek and Slav has been the 
basic factor in Balkan history ever since that 
far-off day in the Sixth Century A.D. when 
the Slav masses burst over the Danube. All 
through the Middle Ages the struggle went 
on with varying fortunes, and although the 
Turk came in with the Fifteenth Century, 
the Turk has proven only a protracted epi- 
sode. Now, after five centuries of tarrying, 
he is returning whence he came,—and the in- 
terrupted duel of Greek and Slav has been 
resumed. 

However, the Ottoman episode profoundly 
affected both the combatants. ‘The Turkish 
conquest bore hard on Greek and Slav alike, 
but it bore hardest on the Slav. The Slav 
states of the Balkans were ground to pow- 
der, the upper classes were destroyed or con- 
verted to Islam, the lower orders reduced to 
an inert peasant mass exploited to the limit 
of human endurance. The Greeks fared far 
better. “They had behind them the prestige 
of a glorious past, an ancient culture, and 
that Orthodox Church which they rightly 
held peculiarly their own. The Turk him- 
self recognized these things, and the Moslem 
conquerors of Constantinople, the “New 
Rome,” felt the same sense of respect as had 
the Teutonic conquerors of Old Rome a 
thousand years before. The Ottoman sultans 
made no attempt to turn their Hellenic sub- 
jects into Turks; instead they recognized 
Greek race individuality under its religious 
head, the Orthodox Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Moreover, the Balkan Slavs them- 
selves clung to this one bulwark against Mos- 
lem rule, and since all ideas of race were 
overshadowed by the vital question of relig- 
ion, these Slavs called themselves “Greeks” in 
turn. So utterly did the memory of the me- 
dieval Bulgarian and Servian empires die out 
that at the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury even the best-informed persons of West- 
ern Europe considered ‘all. Balkan Christians 
“Greeks” as a matter of course. 

The Balkan Slavs thus forgot their racial 
past in the religious perils of the present. 
Not so the Greeks. Racially recognized by 
their Turkish masters, strong in the memory 
of the Classic past and of the more recent 
Byzantine Empire, the Greeks never ceased 
to dream of a glorious future. In their own 
words, they kept fast to their “Great Idea.” 
The “Great Idea” is nothing less than the 
Greek reconquest of Constantinople and the 
restoration of the Byzantine Empire, with 
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the whole Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor 
under Greek rule. And when, in the Eight- 
eenth Century, the Turkish Empire virtually 
collapsed, the ‘““Great Idea” began to take on 
a less dream-like character. —The Greek War 
of Independence which broke out in 1821 
was only the climax of a nationalist revival 
begun more than a century before. 

In this struggle, however, the Greeks met 
with one great disillusionment. Like every 
one else at that moment, they looked upon all 
Orthodox Balkan Christians as_ fellow- 
Greeks. Long before the great revolt of 
1821 the poet Rhigas summoned Montene- 
grins, Serbs, and Rumanians to join in the 
“common Hellenic cause,” and the insurgent 
leaders actually began their rebellion, not on 
Greek soil, but in the Rumanian principali- 
ties beyond the Danube. However, the slack- 
ening religious peril resulting from Turkish 
weakness had given the non-Hellenic Balkan 
Christians time to remember their own racial 


pasts, and neither Slavs nor Rumanians 
proved anxious to aid in the building 
up of a new Byzantine Empire. To the 


Greeks, however, this attitude seemed lit- 
tle short of treason. They forgot that 
these Slavs and Rumanians had called 
themselves “Greeks” in a purely religious 
sense, and they tried their, best to impose 
the new race meaning upon the refrac- 
tory Balkan Christians of non-Hellenic 
blood. Their great weapon was the Ortho- 
dox Church. Throughout the Balkans all 
the upper clergy were Greeks, and the Pa- 
triarchs, proving themselves better Hellenic 
patriots than Orthodox Churchmen, used the 
whole machinery of ecclesiastical discipline to 
further the Hellenic cause. 

But the Nineteenth Century was the age of 
nationalist revivals, and the same spirit which 
nerved Greek patriotism had rekindled the 
racial aspirations of the other Balkan peoples. 
Serbs, Rumanians, and Bulgarians _,each 
in turn, struck for national life, and these 
young peoples merely defied the authority of 
the Greek Patriarchs, thus adding the sting 
of religious schism to quarrels of race. In 
Servia and Bulgaria Hellenism was quickly 
worsted, and Slav priests and a Slav liturgy 
_ confirmed the national consciousness. ~Then 
Macedonia, lying as it did between the 
Greek south and the Slavic north, became 
the battleground. By the close of the Nine- 
teenth Century the struggle had become an 
out-and-out race war, and Macedonia was 
chronically devastated by Greek, Bulgarian 
and Servian “bands,” venting their mutual 
hatreds in the very presence of their old en- 
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emy the Turk. It is true that the “Young 
Turk” revolution of 1908 lulled the feud 
for a moment, for the young Turk program 
of a revived Ottoman Empire threatened all 
these Christian rivals with common disaster. 
They even leagued together against the old 
enemy, but no sooner was he beaten and the 
longed-for Macedonian prize at last within 
their grasp than the struggle was renewed, 
and in the horrors of the Second Balkan War 
of 1913 the depths of Balkan race hatred 
stood revealed. 

To this iast outburst has succeeded the 
Peace of Bucharest; the peace of exhaustion, 
wherein the late combatants have settled 
themselves down to bind their wounds,—and 
prepare for the morrow. For this “‘peace’’ is 
only a truce. It has given no party full sat- 
isfaction; it is big with the germs of future 
conflict. Despoiled Bulgaria, in particular, 
with her portless bit of Egean coast and 300,- 
000 Bulgarian Slavs under Greek rule, is 
thirsting for revenge, and her secret treaty 
with the Chauvinist Young Turk Govern- 
ment may well mean an early resumption of 
the struggle. It might have been better pol- 
icy had Greece been a little less hard on her 
beaten enemy. It is Servia who has seized 
the bulk of the Macedonian Bulgars, and 
had Greece granted Bulgaria the port of Ka- 
valla, she would have gone far to turn Bul- 
garian vengeance on Servia alone. Greece 
has certainly much to gain from a continu- 
ance of the enmity between the two Slav 
nations, for it is her chief asset that Balkan 
Slavdom is divided against itself, while Hel- 
lenism is one. She should also remember 
that her present Servian alliance is a pure 
mariage de raison, and that Greek Macedo- 
nia will become increasingly distasteful to 
Greater Servian aspirations. For Servia 
claims all the Macedonian Slavs as her own, 
and now that she owns the upper Vardar val- 
ley she will chafe bitterly at that Greek pos- 
session of Salonika which bars her longed-for 
access to the sea. If ever the Slav rivals 
make up their quarrel and unite against the 
old race enemy it will be an evil day for 
Greek rule in Macedonia. 


THE “GREAT IDEA, —REUNION AND RESTO- 
RATION 


And this becomes doubly clear when we 
remember that Macedonia is but one of sev- 
eral problems confronting Greater Greece. 
Bulgaria and Servia are purely Balkan states, 
and they can never conceivably become any- 
thing else, whereas Greek policy is based 
upon the “Great Idea.” Now this idea (the 
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reunion of the whole Greek race) is almost 
imperial in its scope. For the Greeks are a 
widely scattered folk. Beyond the eastern- 
most limit of Greek Macedonia there is a 
Greek population. It lines the Egean shore, 
dots Turkish Thrace with its villages, and 
sweeps round to the Black Sea coast. Even 
the Bulgarian shores of the Euxine are Greek 
almost to the Danube, while one-fourth the 
population of Constantinople itself is of Hel- 
lenic blood. And this is not all. The Greek 
islands of the Egean archipelago are but the 
stepping-stones to a Greek population nearly 
a million strong which lines the coast of Asia 
Minor from the borders of Syria to the Rus- 
sian outposts at the end of the Black Sea. 

These Asiatic Greeks are also inspired by 
the “Great Idea.” Furthermore, they are 
steadily gaining on the economically weaker 
Turkish population. For here as in his for- 
mer European provinces the passive, short- 
sighted, unprogressive Turk is being crowded 
back by the supple, aggressive Greek, and 
every year sees more Greek farmers pushing 
up the river valleys and larger Greek mer- 
chant colonies in the cities of the hinterland. 
The Young Turks are quite right in fighting 
the cession of the Egean archipelago, for if 
the Greek flag floats permanently over great 
islands like Chios and Mytelene, within sight 
of the Asiatic coast, the thick Greek popula- 
tion of the mainland will be so stirred by the 
pan-Hellenic leaven that a modern Ionian 
Revolt against the barbarian will become an 
ultimate certainty. Assuredly, in any parti- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey Greece would claim 
no insignificant share, and it is for this rea- 
son as well as in reply to Turkish shipbuild- 
ing, that Greece is so feverishly strengthen- 
ing her sea-power and is so firm in her de- 
termination to dominate the Egean. 

For already one European rival has gained 
an Egean foothold most disquieting to Greek 
statesmen. Italy holds Rhodes and adjacent 
islands, and despite assurances of “temporary 
occupation” she will hardly loose her hold 
except before such pressure as does not now 
appear on any point of the diplomatic hori- 
zon. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten 
that if Modern Greece asserts the rights of 
ancient Hellas and the medieval Byzantine 
Empire, Modern Italy claims the succession 
of ancient Rome and the medieval Italian 
republics. And, as such, Italy remembers 
the days when the Black and Egean seas were 
Venetian and Genoese lakes, and points to 
those Italian “kastro” towers which still 
crown every strategic vantage-point of war 
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or commerce from Salonika to Crete. ‘The 
germ of great things may lie in this Italian 
occupation of Rhodes. 

Still further eastward lies another prob- 
lem for Greek statesmanship. ‘The “Great 
Greek Island,” Crete, and its 300,000 souls 
are at last safe within the Hellenic pale, but 
at the very eastern end of the Mediterranean 
there is another ‘Great Greek Island,” 
whose 200,000 inhabitants also dream of 
union with Hellas. ‘This island is Cyprus, 
a British colony since the Berlin Congress of 
1878. Cyprus has, however, proven a dis- 
appointment to England, and some day may 
see a repetition of the Ionian Island settle- 
ment and Cypriot annexation to Greece. 


COMMERCIAL COLONIES OF THE MODERN 
GREEK 


Such are the political problems of Greater 
Greece. Her gains have been already marked, 
her prospects are good, her possibilities are 
better still. But the way is beset by many 
problems of varied character and by more 
than one dangerous complication. To safe- 
guard her future, Greece needs both land 
and sea power, yet she must not overstrain 
her rather slender resources in premature or 
undue preparations. Perhaps her greatest 
present economic assets are her ‘commercial 
colonies.” Like his classic forebear, the mod- 
ern Greek is a wide rover and a keen trader. 
Every corner of the globe to-day contains 
Greek “colonies,” large and small, and since 
his ardent patriotism keeps the Greek from 
losing his national identity and generally 
brings him back to Hellenic soil with his 
acquired fortune, a golden stream pours 
steadily into the Greek homeland. Many of 
the temporary exiles have acquired enormous 
wealth, and the aggregate economic gain to 
Greece is of incalculable value. 

The importance of these race colonies 
may be partly shown by their impressive size. 
That of Egypt, most ancient of them all, 
numbers 100,000 Greeks, and from Alexan- 
dria to the remote Sudan trade is mostly in 
Greek hands. There are 100,000 Greeks in 
Bulgaria, 50,000 in Rumania, as many more 
in Russia, centering in the Odessa merchant- 
colony, and Greeks are scattered by thou- 
sands throughout Syria and along the Afri- 
can shores of the Mediterranean. ‘There is 
not a country of Western Europe which does 
not have its “colony,” while the Greeks have 
also “discovered” the New World, and of the 
230,000 Greek residents of the United States 
a goodly number are millionaires. 
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‘bearable, why should I not die?” 
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**EXPERIENCES’’ AT CHAUTAUQUA 


howe very interesting supplementary 
reading to the article on “The Chautau- 
qua of To-day,” which Mr. W. Frank Mc- 
Clure contributed to this Review for July, 
is found in a recital of the experiences of a 
prominent critic and literary man “Lectur- 
ing at Chautauqua,” which appears in the 
current number of the Unpopular Review. 
These experiences are anonymously printed, 
in accordance with the general practise of 
this magazine. 

It would be beyond the scope of this wri- 
ter’s equipment, he admits, “to add another 
solemn treatise to the extensive list already 
issued by the tireless Chautauqua press.” 
His experience was not that of a “theoretical 
investigator,’ but that of ‘“‘a surprised and 
wondering participant.” He had heard, he 
tells us, of Chautauqua only vaguely when 
he received a summons inviting him to lec- 
ture at the institution. 

His first view of the grounds was very de- 
pressing. That glimpse, he says, reminded 
him of the poems of A. H. Clough, ‘‘whose 
chief merit was to die. . . . Life being un- 
After in- 
flicting on the audience the worst lecture he 
ever delivered, according to his own testi- 
mony, he proceeded to get further depressed 
from the ‘“Settlement,’—‘‘a horror of un- 
sightly dormitories spawning unpredictable 
inhabitants upon the ambling muddy lanes.” 
Several of the buildings, including the Hall 
of Philosophy, he says, were very beautiful, 
while some tried to be beautiful and failed. 
Thus he summarizes the first day: 


My first impression of Chautauqua was one of 
melancholy and resentment. But, in the subse- 
quent few days, this emotion was. altered to one 
of impressible satiric mirth; and, subsequently 
still, it was changed again to an emotion of 
wondering and humble admiration. I had been 
assured at the outset, by one who had already 
tried it, that, if I stayed long enough, I should 
end up by liking Chautauqua; and this is pre- 
cisely what happened to me before a week was 
out. 


He discourses entertainingly on what he 
calls “the discomfiture of fame.” He de- 
clares that in order to lecture successfully at 
Chautauqua you must “on the way to the 
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rostrum contrive to fling yourself into com- 
plete sympathy with the man you are to talk 
about . . . so that you will give utterance 
to his message in terms that are suggestive 
of his style.” In his lecture on Hawthorne, 
he says, “I seemed to have carried out this 
idea successfully in practise.” 


I must have attained a tone of somber gray, 
and seemed for the moment a meditative Puritan 
under a shadowy and steepled hat; for, at the 
close of the lecture, a silvery-haired and sweet- 
faced woman asked me if I wouldn’t be so kind 
as to lead the devotional service in the Baptist 
House that evening. I found myself abashed. 
But a previous engagement saved me; and I was 
able to retire, not without honor, though with 
some discomfiture. 


After more entertaining, rambling com- 
ment, kindly, but free, we get to the “point 
that converted me to Chautauqua.” For 
himself, the writer says, he prefers canoeing 
to listening to sermons. Yet, he tells us, 
these admirable Chautauquans submit them- 
selves to this experience hour after hour, 


because they earnestly desire to discover some 
glimmering of “the best that has been known 
and thought in the world.” 

These fifteen or twenty thousand people have 
assembled for the pursuit of culture,—a pursuit 
which the Hellenic-minded Matthew Arnold des- 
ignated as the noblest in this life. But from 
this fact (and here the antithetic formula asserts 
itself) we must deduce an inference that they 
feel themselves to be uncultured. In this infer- 
ence I found a taste of the pathetic. I discovered 
that many of the colonists at Chautauqua were 
men and women well along in life who had had 
no opportunities for early education. Their chil- 
dren, rising through the generations, had re- 
turned from the state universities of Texas or 
Ohio or Mississippi, talking of Browning, and 
the binomial theorem, and the survival of the 
fittest, and the grandeur and decadence of the 
Romans, and the entasis of Ionic columns, and 
the doctrine of laissez faire; and now their elders 
hai set out to endeavor to catch up with them. 
This discovery touched me with both reverence 
and pathos. An attempt at what may be termed, 
in the technical jargon of base-ball, a “delayed 
steal” of culture, seemed to me little likely to 
succeed. Culture, like wisdom, cannot be ac- 
quired: it cannot be passed, like a dollar bill, 
from one who has it to one who has it not. It 
must be absorbed, early in Jife, through birth or 
breeding, or be gathered undeliberately through 
experience. A child of five with a French gov- 
erness will ask for his mug of milk with an 
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easier Gallic grace than a man of eighty who 
has puzzled sut the pronunciation from a text- 
vook. There is, apparently, no remedy for this. 
Love the “Faerie Queene” at twelve, or you will 
never really love it at seventy: or so, at least, 
it seems to me. And yet the desire to learn, in 
gray-haired men and women who in their youth 
were battling hard for a mere continuance of 
life itself, and founding homesteads in a_book- 
less wilderness, moved me to a quick exhilaration. 


More Description and Interpretation 

A series of articles on Chautauqua, appro- 
priate to the present season of the year when 
so many learning-hungry Americans are re- 
sorting thereto, appear in the Chautauqua 
number of the Independent (July 6). This 
weekly, it will be remembered, recently be- 
gan the conduct of a Chautauqua Depart- 
ment. The first of these articles: “What 
Is Chautauqua?” is by Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent, President of the University of Minne- 
sota, son of Bishop Vincent, one of the found- 
ers of Chautauqua and president of that in- 
stitution since 1907. 

Dr. Vincent recalls the salient facts in the 
history of the institution. He reminds us 
that “from the outset, Chautauqua was*a 
community, not a resort. It developed a so- 
cial spirit.” Moreover, it has always been 
dominated by “the religious spirit,” while, at 
the same time, it has avoided “sectarian strife 
and theological narrowness.” 

Secretary Bryan, who, as everybody knows, 
is a representative and sympathetic Chau- 
tauquan, contributes an article entitled “The 
Nation-Wide Chautauqua,” closing with this 
tribute: 


The privilege and the opportunity of address- 
ing from one to seven or eight thousand of his 
fellow Americans, in the Chautauqua frame of 
mind, in the mood which almost as clearly asserts 
itself under the tent or amphitheater as does 
reverence under “dim religious light,”—this privi- 
lege and this opportunity is one of the greatest 
that any patriotic American could ask. To the 


man on a Chautauqua circuit it is multiplied by 
as many as there are days in his engagement. 
This privilege and this opportunity carry with 
them a peculiar responsibility of which no Amer- 
ican with a conscience could remain insensible. 
It makes of him, if he knows it and can rise to 
its full requirements, a potent human factor in 
molding the mind of the nation. 


A warning not to confuse the original 
mother institution- with the local assemblages 
called Chautauquas scattered all over the 
country, at which public men, “without fear 
or favor, have an opportunity to speak to 
crowds of people,” is uttered by Frank Cha- 
pin Bray, editor of the Chautauqua Depart- 
ment, in the article entitled “Seeing Chau- 
tauqua.” 

A lively description of the institution and 
grounds is given by Mr. Bray, which, some- 
how, to those who have been there, makes 
the idea and the place glow. Chautauqua 
life, says Mr. Bray, is a “veritable mixing 
different from that at home, effected by 
grouping people from all parts of the country 
on lines of common interest instead of ordi- 
nary social distinctions.” The “homeiness” 
of the place is reflected in Mr. Bray’s para- 
graphs in answer to the question: Where 
do the people come from? He says in 
closing, by way of answer: 


Both town and country. Most from the nearby 
middle States, many from the South, some from 
every State, and not a few from foreign lands. 
Presbyterians house a score of missionaries and 
their children free every season. Berea College 
has its own houseful. There are two or three 
houses of summer schools scholarship holders for 
whom a “commons” or common dining hall is 
conducted by the practise students in the School 
of Domestic Science. Your hotel porter wears a 
Greek letter fraternity pin. Your boarding-house 
waitresses are probably from the schoolroom. 
Your bookstore salespersons are  college-bred. 
The unconventional Chautauqua idea of creating 
a “college atmosphere” of daily life for adults 
and their families in vacation time is original 
and decidedly American. 





HUNGARY AND THE NEAR EASTERN. CRISIS 


HERE is at present touring the United 

States a party of prominent Hungarians 
whose chief spokesman is Count Michael 
Karolyi, one of the first Magyar magnates 
of-Hungary. At a dinner given them by 
the Governor of the State of New York, at 
the Executive Mansion in Albany on July 6, 
the Count, who is leader of the Independence 
party of Hungary, was reported in the New 
York Times to have said: 


We are fighting, not only for the economical 


separation of Hungary from Austria, but for 
aims that all citizens of the twentieth century of 
all nations are fighting for,—freedom and democ- 
racy. We appeal not only to our fellow country- 
men who are living out here in the enjoyment 
of liberty, but to the whole United States. We 
ask them and we ask you, your Excellency, to 
help us. 


Since the battle of Sadowa in 1866 the 
Hungarian people have been politically inde- 
pendent of Austria. They have been en- 
tirely free to regulate their own electoral 
franchise, while their economic and -military 
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THE POLYGLOT EMPIRE OF THE HAPSBURGS 


(The differently shaded sections of this map—see key above—show the variegated racial complexion of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and explain some of the problems which face its government) 


connection with Austria, through its emper- Magyarization, is therefore uncertain, but 
or, who is also king of Hungary, is the sub- is less than half the population. 
ject of a periodical adjustment known as the ‘The distribution of the races in Hungary 
“Ausgleich.” makes the problem of government very diffi- 
They have not, however, kept pace with cult, each race, with the exception of the 
Austria in the matter of political freedom German, being concentrated within its own 
and the electoral franchise, which is much area with fairly well-defined boundaries. The 
more liberal in the empire than in the king- Magyars occupy the center of Hungary with 
dom under the Magyar ascendancy. It is scattered German colonies in the western 
this that constitutes one of the greatest of the half, the other races being in groups on the 
grievances of the other races inhabiting Hun- outer edge. In the northwest are Czecho- 
gary, their aggregate numbers largely exceed- Slovaks with some German groups; and on 
ing those of the Magyars who, however, out- the northeast are the Ruthenians, touching 
number the other races individualiy. the Rumanians, who form the bulk of the 
These races are in the order of their nu- population of Transylvania, with a strong 
merical importance, after the Magyars, the German,element in the southern part, and a 
Rumanians, the Serbo-Croatians; the Ger- large Magyar group in the southeastern cor- 
mans; the Slovaks, and the Ruthenians. The ner toward the old province of Moldavia, 
other races inhabiting the monarchy such as now part of Rumania. 
the Jews, the Gypsies, and others compose In this Magyar group is included a re- 
only a fraction of the population, many Jews markable cluster of a people called Seklers, 
inscribing themselves as Magyars, under who are supposed to be the descendants of 
which head also a large number of the other one of the Asiatic migrations that remained 
races were included under a system of for- ensconced in that part of the Carpathians. 
cible Magyarization, which is the source of They have certain physical characteristics 
perpetual discords, and has been one of the that distinguish them from the surrounding 
chief dangers of the empire-monarchy. The populations. 
exact proportion of Magyars compared with The Rumanians overflow into the Banat, 
the other races, owing to this system of which is bounded by the Danube, and so 
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COUNT KAROLYI, THE HUNGARIAN POLITICAL 
LEADER, WHO HAS BEEN VISITING THIS COUNTRY 


come into touch with the Serbs, who connect 
with the Croatians, who stretch to the Adri- 
atic and separate Austria proper from Dal- 
matia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, in which the 
recent tragedy that ended the lives of the 
heir to the empire-kingdom and his consort 
took place. 

The boundary separating the Rumanians 


of Hungary from the kingdom of Rumania 


is purely artificial, and in the latter country 
there are hopes that in the near future there 
may be a readjustment which will obliterate 
it and bring together the Rumanian people, 
or, as they style themselves, the Daco- 
Rumanians, in one political group. 

The religions chiefly professed by the dif- 
ferent racial groups are the Roman Catholic 
and the Greek Catholic in communion with 
Rome; the Greek or Eastern Orthodox; the 
Lutheran and the Unitarian. The religious 
differences are not, however, so much a 
cause of the disunion and perhaps disintegra- 
tion that threatens Hungary as the racial 
distinctions. It is on these that the enemies 
of Austria-Hungary count, and into whose 
hands the Magyar ascendancy has played by 
its overbearing policy towards the other 
nationalities. 

At the same time the overshadowing dan- 
ger to Southeastern Europe from the triumph 
of Russian Pan-Slavism is so great that un- 
der wise direction from Vienna and an awa- 
kening at Budapest, it may be possible for 
all the elements composing the empire-mon- 
archy to combine and leave their differences 
to be settled after the storm now threatening 
shall have passed. 

On the Magyars of Hungary depends in 
a large measure the responsibility for the fu- 
ture fate of that party of Europe; whether 
it must fall for a period under Cossack rule, 
or continue in the path of constitutional de- 
velopment with free institutions to which it 
has not yet entirely fitted itself. 

These are facts which it is well to bear 
in mind in following the news from South- 
eastern Europe in the near future. 





NAPOLEON “SET FREE” FROM ST. HELENA 


HE French Chamber of Deputies re- 

cently appropriated 20,000 francs for 
the purpose of beginning the restoration of 
the ruins of Longwood House, on the Island 
of St. Helena, where the great Napoleon was 
exiled and died. ‘This has refreshed the 
memories of a number of Frenchmen and 
brought to light many unpublished documents 
and personal reminiscences. M. Albert 
Calmet has written a book entitled ‘“Na- 
poleon Delivré’”’ (Napoleon Set ° Free). 
This has not yet been formally published, 
but the first'two chapters have appeared as 
articles in La Revue. They furnish a very 
vivid impression of the exhumation of Na- 
poleon’s remains and their embarkation for 


France in 1840 for final burial in Paris. 

On the 15th of October of that year,— 
to be accurate, a little after midnight on the 
evening of the 14th,—the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the arrival of Napoleon at St. 
Helena on the British ship Northumberland’ 
the work of exhumation was begun. Former 
Grand Marshal Bertrand and General Gour- 
gaud, with their men Forfet and Coursot, 
spent the evening with the hospitable Dick- 
son family, who occupied the nearest resi- 
dence to “The Tomb.” General Bertrand 
had lived in this house a quarter of a century 
before. We begin to quote at the point 
where the writer describes the lantern-lit 
journey to the tomb. 
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The night was cold and damp, a real St. Helena 
night. The eternal storm that beats its rocky 
coast rolled groaning and sobbing into the stony 
ravine. . . . There must often be veritable Wal- 
purgis nights on St. Helena. This night, while 
damp and misty, was made somewhat less lugu- 
. At the be- 
ginning of the steep, rocky path leading to the 
valley they were halted by the sharp order of 
the sentinel. Gourgaud, having made _ himself 
known, was permitted to pass on into the domain 
of the dead. The most profound silence reigned. 
Nothing but the heavy mist and the tang of the 
cypress trees that clutched the throat. 


Guided by voices to the shelter house of 
the old soldiers who guard the entrance to 
the Tomb, General Gourgaud found there 
a group of shadowy figures: i*renchmen 
from the Jamestown Mfission and the rep- 
resentative of the King, Count Rohan 
Chabot, also Captain Alexander of the 
British Queen’s Engineer Corps, besides sol- 
diers and workmen, 

At midnight sharp all those who were per- 
mitted to witness the exhumation of the 
Imperial remains were admitted to the en- 
closure. Besides the French commander, 
there were General Gourgaud, Baron Eman- 
uel de Las-Casas, former Valet de Chambre 
Marchand, the Abbé Coquereau, with two 
choir boys, the commanders of the ships 
Belle Poule, Favorite and Oreste, the physi- 
cian Guillard, commissioned to make the 
medical report, and the old servants from 
Longwood. Besides these there were the 
Chief Justice of the Island, the old store- 
keeper who had furnished the funeral para- 
phernalia nineteen years before, and a lock- 
smith. The work of exhumation began at a 
quarter after midnight, and from thence on 
the little group of Frenchmen “stood tense, 
a prey to the deepest emotion.” 


In the dead silence of the night the first dry 
strokes of the pick-axes fell. In the center of 
the group a uniformed figure, the English com- 
mander, brilliant in gold lace, is seen now and 
again by the light of the torches held by a dozen 
of the soldiers of the 91st Infantry Regiment. 
The mist has become a fine rain, and everyone 
stands shivering. ‘The Frenchmen reverently bend 
down to pick up relics, the flowers and plants 
growing thickly around the grave. The first flag- 
stones are soon removed and the wrought iron 
grill that has protcctec the sepulcher from de- 
facement through nineteen long years is pried out. 
It falls on the sodden ground with a dull sound 
of chains. Mr. Darling, the storekeeper, points 
cut the stone covering the head. The rain con- 
tinues and the cold is penetrating. The French- 
men’s teeth chatter. The priest is not in the 
least impressed. He keeps jotting down notes in 
his journal. One gathers from those pages a 
vivid picture of that memorable night. The weird 
light, the mysterious figures grouped about on 
the background of the two immense shelter tents,— 

















NAPOLEON’S TOMB AT ST. HELENA 


flapping in the wind and shimmering ghostly; the 
click of muskets as sentinels are changed... . 
A sharp, incisive voice issuing commands the 
while, and through all the dry strokes of the 
picks against the stones. Men in red or white 
uniforms appear and disappear, and things are 
thrown down with a dull thud. In all this sub- 
dued agitation the priest alone stands holding the 
silver crucifix, calm and serene, although he 
avowed later that shivers ran down his spine. 


The stones having been removed and work 
begun on the earth which seemed to have 
caved in, a breathless moment followed for 
fear that the cement vault might have given 
way. 


But «no, it is intact, and from three o’clock until 
six in the morning, the arduous work continues. 
Finally the long, narrow stone that covers the 
casket is discovered. Suddenly some, forgetting 
the solemnity of the occasion, break the silence 
by conversation and are gravely reminded, in 
English, by Captain Alexander, that scarcely six 
inches separate them from Napoleon’s coffin. 


The description of the opening of the 
casket is very graphic. 


Now day begins to break and casts a sad white 
light upon the impressive scene. Fifty men, after 
long and heavy labor, succeed in removing the 
last huge flagstone and at half after nine o'clock 
the casket is revealed. Suddenly memory flies 
back to that morning in May, nineteen years be- 
fore, when the same casket with its precious 
burden was lowered into the grave. Many who 
had shared: the Emperor’s captivity were there 
then, as they were now. Bertrand, Marchand, 
the servitors and the inmates of Longwood. The 
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gentle Madame Bertrand, who had knelt at the 
edge of the grave, weeping bitterly, had long since 
gone to her eternal rest, but many of the English 
officers and the storekeeper Darling were there, 
and in those far-off days, as now, a priest stood 
blessing the remains. . . . The casket had been 
carried to one of the tents awaiting the arrival 
of Governor Middlemore and his staff. It was 
composed of four compartments, one of mahogany 
next one of lead, then again one of mahogany, 
and, finally, the outer cover of zinc. Strange to 
relate, it is the same workman who had soldered 
the casket in 1821 who now, with hammer and 
chisel, works the covers off. How those blows 
shake the nerves of the Frenchmen standing by! 
The fear of what might be discovered augments 
the tension to breaking point. At last the last 
cover is removed. Those who are to identify 
Napoleon come forward and gaze spellbound, 
Reverently Dr. Guillard begins to roll up the 
silken covering that still hides the body, sut ‘e 
stops almost immediately. A strange tl ing seems 
‘to have happened which chills the blood in the 
veins of the witnesses. The body moves; they 
could swear to it! The wind stirring the soft 
covering and the overwrought nerves of the spec- 
tators had completed the fevered hallucination. 
All realize it in a second, and Dr. Guillard con- 
tinues his task of uncovering the body of Napoleon. 
It is really Napoleon himself who appears to 
those who knew him, not an_ unrecognizable 
skeleton, nor a mere handful of dust. Gourgaud 
sobs aloud at the sight of the beloved chief. 
“One must have loved the Emperor as I did to 
understand all the emotion that wrung my heart 
when we saw the well-remembered features of our 
hero!” On that pale, chill morning, under the 
flapping tent, Napoleon, lying in the metal casket 
in the ebony sarcophagus brought over from 
France, seems but asleep. ‘The features, intact, 
show but little alteration at the nose and cheek- 
bones; the head, close-cropped, looked very large, 
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and the noble forehead prominent. The mouth 
retains its beautiful curve, and almost its smile, 
disclosing three perfect white teeth. He wears 
the green uniform of the Chasseurs. ‘The buttons 
are blackened, but the red trimmings seem like 
new. The cordon of Legion Honor and the cross 
of the Legion and the Iron Crown shine upon the 
breast. The gold epaulettes are slightly tarnished, 
and the tall riding boots broken at the toe, show- 
ing part of the feet gleaming white. His white 
buckskins and well-known hat are there, also the 
silver urn containing the heart. The right hand 
is almost hidden at his side, but the left, supple, 
almost lifelike, lies on his breast just as Marshal 
Bertrand had placed it after having raised it for 
the last time to his lips. ‘“O miracle of death!” 
exclaims the writer. ‘Here was Napoleon, neither 
destroyed by lying through nineteen long years 
in the dampest spot of the island, neither changed 
nor aged by time, which none who survived him 
could escape. Here was the Emperor still looking 
youthful, and here were Bertrand, a venerable, 
white-haired man, and even Gourgaud, now turn- 
ing gray, he who had been a mere stripling when 
he served the chief. 


The rest of the story is soon told: 


The ebony casket is finally closed and the mortal 
remains of the Emperor borne in state to where 
the French vessels were anchored. There awaited 
Prince Joinville at the head of his staff. At half 
after three o’clock in the afternoon, Governor Mid- 
dlemore consigned the body of Napoleca, in all due 
form, to the son of King Louis Phillipe. As soon 
as the casket was placed on board the flagship 
Belle Poule, a magnificent imperial flag, fashioned 
by the deft fingers of the young ladies of James- 
town, was hoisted, and simultaneously all the 
fleet unfurled its national colors. . . .It was not 
a funeral cortége, that which bore the Emperor 
back to France, but a glorious and joyful return 
of Napoleon, liberated, to his home. 





AN INDIAN-MADE CANTILEVER BRIDGE 


A BRIEF description of a remarkable 
achievement by one of the Indian 
tribes of British Columbia is given in a re- 
cent number of the Engineering Record. 

This structure was erected in 1864. The 
first mention of the bridge was that of Mr. 
H. J. Combie, locating engineer of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, who asserts that in 
1864 the Indians charged him $8 per head 
to allow his crew of surveyors to cross. At 
that time, Mr. Combie states, the bridge 
was a purely cantilever structure. He says 
that the tribal fathers would not de- 
clare it open for traffic until a number of 
squaws had been sent out to see if it would 
stand up under a heavy load. We’ quote 
the following about this bridge from a letter 
by K. T. Roberts, of Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, as it appears in the Engineering 
Record: 


In the past twenty years the Indians have shown 


great perseverance in attempting to bridge the 
canyon permanently. A_ low-level foot-bridge 
built in 1892 lasted only two seasons. Then two 
whole years were spent by the united forces of 
two tribes in building a higher-level structure 
that would be strong enough to carry horses. This 
was completed in 1897, but in the following year 
there was an extremely hard winter, followed by 
an early spring, and the unusual freshets swept 
away the new bridge. 

In spite of these failures the Indians tried again, 
and this time built at a respectful distance above 
the waters of the narrow canyon. This last struc- 
ture has weathered the storms and freshets of 
thirteen seasons and still stands, though tottering 
now, to mark the final success of an engineering 
training gained wholly by experience. The struc- 
ture has a clear span from rock to rock of 146 
feet, is 8 feet wide, and the stiffening truss at mid- 
span is 10 feet high. Its floor is about 50 feet 
above low-water level. Where two timbers lap 
they were fastened by a pin thrust through holes 
burned by red-hot coals, and where timbers butt 
together dovetailed joints were used, a wrapping 
of wire being put on wherever the builders found 
opportunity. 
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A WOODEN CANTILEVER BRIDGE MADE BY THE BRITISH COLUMBIA INDIANS 
(From a photograph taken some years ago before the bridge—at Aghwillgate—began to fall away) 


ALTERING MICROBES BY ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


LS tal is probably the most important 
biological discovery since that of the 
“mutations,” observed by Professor de Vries, 
is that of the effect produced upon microbes 
by the ultra-violet rays. A few weeks ago the 


_ news was cabled from Paris that Mme. Vic- 


tor Henri, a pupil of the Pasteur Institute, 
had by this means succeeded in transforming 
the microbe by which anthrax is caused into 
two new microbes, successively formed, and 
both entirely different from the normal 
microbe in shape and in the diseases they 
occasion. 

This important discovery is described and 
commented upon illuminatingly in the well- 
edited department of scientific notes in 
L’Illustration (Paris). After remarking 
that in recent years many biologists have 
sought vainly to produce life, and others to 
make sudden transformations in species, the 
writer continues: 


These last attempts, which are less pretentious, 
are inspired by the theory of mutation which is 
offered in opposition to the Darwinian theory of 
evolution by a recent school at whose head stands 
the Nobel Prize winner, Professor de Vries, of 
Amsterdam. Whereas Darwin explains the trans- 
formation of species by a long series of insensible 
modifications, certain modern savants admit the 
possibility of sudden changes from one species to 
another. In support of their theory they cite the 
mutations which have been observed in butter- 
flies and in certain species of plants, There has 


been an effort to provoke this curious phenomenon 
of brusque mutation artificially in the animal 
kingdom, by submitting the subjects of experi- 
ment to various influences: heat, humidity, poison, 
etc. 


None of these experiments, however, had 
been attended with success until Mme. Henri 
accomplished the sensational feat described 
above. ‘This achievement is not only note- 
worthy in itself, but it may have a profound 
and extensive influence in the modification of 
present biological and medical theories. We 
read: 


The microbe of anthrax is in the form of rods 
or batonnets, as shown in our first illustration. If 
it is exposed for a few instants to the action of 
the ultra-violet rays it is modified more or less 
according to the conditions and duration of the 
exposure. These new forms, of which Figure 2 
is an illustration, are not stable: the microbe 
returns quite soon to its primitive form. But if 
the action of the rays is prolonged for 10 min- 
utes the microbe changes its aspect; it becomes 
cocciform, as shown in Figure 3, and then filiform, 
as in Figure 4. 


These two latter forms of the microbe are 
quite stable, and have in fact been preserved 
unaltered for nearly three months. More- 
over they present characteristics so new, 
differing both from the original microbe and 
from each other, that it would seem we have 
here, not only a true mutation, but a double 
mutation. 
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Fig. 2 
ARTIFICIAL TRANSFORMATION OF MICROBES UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE ULTRA-VIOLET RAY 


Fig. 1 


This is attested not only by the difference 
in form, but by the differences in the mala- 
dies to which they give rise. 


A guinea-pig inoculated with the normal 
microbe of anthrax dies in 48 hours. (/\n autopsy 
shows an enormous cedema at the poin: of inocu- 
lation with an accumulation of microbes which 
are found also in the blood and in the spleen. 
Death is apparently produced by septicemia. 
With the filiform microbe death takes from ten to 
twenty days to arrive. It does not produce any 
deformation of the tissues at the point of inocu- 
lation, and the number of microbes found in the 
blood or in the organs is infinitesimal. On the 
other hand the pleura is inflamed and a number 
of small abscesses is observed in the internal 
organs, lungs, spleen, liver, kidneys. The im- 
pression given is of a poisoning produced by 
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toxins. The malady produced by the cocciform 
microbe also differs from the normal anthrax, but 
it has not yet been sufficiently studied for Its 
characteristics to be precisely defined. . . . The 
cocciform and filiform microbes also react with 
iodine in opposite fashion, thus classifying them- 
selves in two entirely different categories. Hence* 
Mme. Henri’s discovery establishes for the first 
time this fact: It is possible to change, artificially 
and suddenly, a living organism into an organism 
of another species. Is this mutation, in the sense 
in which biologists understand the word? Or 
should this rapid transformation be considered, on 
the contrary, as an evolution which is compara- 
tively slow, considering that its subjects are in- 
finitely tiny? . . . It may be remarked further 
that this diminution of virulence in the anthrax 
microbe is in perfect accord with the well-known 
sterilizing action of the ultra-violet rays. 





THE TENSION BETWEEN TURKEY AND GREECE 


HE prospect of a new Greco-Turkish 

conflict has given the opportunity for 
an exchange of views between those govern- 
ments more immediately interested on ac- 
count of their proximity to the contending 
parties. As one of the results of the recent 
interview between the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Rumania at Costantza, on 
the Black Sea, the Russian and Rumanian 
governments have made friendly representa- 
tions at Constantinople regarding the free- 
dom of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to 
ships of commerce in the event of war. They 
expressed their determination not to permit 
the closing of this strait, and the Turkish 
Government, having given the required as- 
surances, an understanding has been arrived 
at and communicated to the Greek Govern- 
ment. The object is to lead to a consider- 
able restriction of the area of operations, 
should war ensue. 

A Bulgarian paper, the Narodni Prava, 
considers that the danger of a conflict has 
been averted through this action, and that 
of other powers, and from the inability of 
either of the two opponents to justify a 
breach of the peace through provocative tac- 
tics. The Mir, of Sofia, organ of the 


Gueshov party, is of opinion that the joint ac- 
tion of Rumania and Russia was only taken 
to furnish the Greek Government with an 
excuse to meet the Turkish half way and 
save its face, and to avert the anticipated 
struggle over the racial troubles arising out 
of the forced immigration into districts of 
Asia Minor inhabited by Ottoman Greeks 
of many thousands of Mussulmans refugees 
from the Balkan countries since the late war. 

At the same time efforts have been made 
to obtain a definite statement of the inten- 
tions of the Bulgarian Government in the 
event of an outbreak, and much importance 
is attached by the Journal des Balkans, of 
Bucharest, to a statement attributed to Mr. 
Radoslavov, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
that, in the event of war, Bulgaria intended 
to maintain an attitude of strict neutrality. 
Servia, on the other hand, has definitely, ac- 
cording to a statement from Belgrade, an- 
nounced that in cas? of a Greco-Turkish 
conflict it will fulfil its engagements with 
Greece, which the Volia, a Bulgarian paper, 
finds somewhat ridiculous and superfluous, 
coming as it does at the moment when a con- 
flict appears to have been averted. 

On the other hand, Bulgarian journals 
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SALONICA, FROM THE WATER, SHOWING THE FAMOUS WHITE TOWER 


(This is the city which both Greece and Turkey have coveted for centuries. It is 


take a certain comfort from a declaration 
made by Sir Edward Grey, in the British 
House of Commons, that the British Govern- 
ment intends not to recognize the annexation 
of the former Turkish territories in Europe 
by the Balkan States, in the case these latter 
states do not give formal assurances of 
respect for the rights of minorities. This 
encourages the Bulgarian press, which avows 
its entire mistrust of its former allies, to 
hope that conditions in the newly annexed 
Servian and Greek territories will reach the 
point where the European powers will con- 
sent to a revision of the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest, and create an autonomous Macedonia 
as the only means of restoring peace to the 
distracted Balkans. 

One paper, L’Echo de Bulgarie, quotes a 
correspondence in a Servian paper, the Rad- 
nitchké Noviné, which shows that the Serv- 
ian authorities are striving by every method 
to obliterate all trace of the Bulgarian popu- 
lation by closing the schools where thou- 
sands of Bulgarian children under the Turks 
were receiving primary education. The 
Russian Government, however, siding with 
the Rumanians, is against any change in 
conditions which can militate in favor of 
peaceful settlement. The Bulgarians cannot 
forget that all of Macedonia, now partitioned 
between Greece and Servia, was allotted to 
them by the Treaty of San Stefano at the 
conclusion of the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877, but taken away by the powers. 


Some Turkish Comment 


The Turkish press is much worked up 
over the Greek expulsion of Moslems from 


now in Greek territory) 


Macedonia—almost as much so as are the 
journals of Greece over the enforced depar- 
ture of Greeks from Constantinople. 

According to one of the most representa- 
tive journals of the Turkish capital, the 
Tanine (Echo), the Ottoman contention is 
something like this: 





Since the close of the Balkan wars, more than 
250,000 Moslem ‘Turks have emigrated from 
Macedonia (cccupied by Greece) to Turkey, be- 
cause they have been maltreated and persecuted 
by the Greek authorities and population, molested 
in their religious pursuits (although these and all 
the other rights were guaranteed by treaty), ar- 
rested without reason, their wives and daughters 
insulted and their properties sometimes confiscated, 
or they have been obliged to sell them at ridiculous 
prices. ‘These emigrants coming to Turkey have 
been a trouble and expense to the Ottoman Goy- 
ernment. Besides, they were embittered against 
Greeks in general and started a campaign against 
them, trying to win over the native Turkish 
population to their cause and often succeeding, 
although the central Turkish government has 
been very severe and has punished leaders of 
riots. The Greek Government,—the Turks con- 
tend,—not only abused and persecuted the Turks 
but also the Christian Bulgars and Jews living 
in their newly conquered provinces. In_ short 
everything that was not Greek-Orthodox,—and 
all in order to distract Europe’s and all other 
fair-minded people’s attention from their own 
cruel and unjust acts they sent lots of spies and 
agents-provocateurs, to create panics, and _ inci- 
dents, such that would make the Greek population 
in Thrace and on the Asiatic coast flee in fear 
from Turkey. That would give the Greek Govern- 
ment the necessary cause for protest, and thus 
they would achieve their double purpose: (1) 
To make it appear that the Turks were perse- 
cuting Christian Greeks, so that their own per- 
secutions of non-Greeks in Macedonia would 
either be overlooked or excused; (2) to give them 
a casus belli for war on Turkey before the arrival 
inside the Dardanelles of the two Turkish dread- 
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noughts, Rechadié and Osman I, now almost fin- 
ished in England. 


According to the Ottoman press, all the 
Turks want is peace and justice, to give 
their time to the economic. and social devel- 
opment of their much-abused and unfortu- 
nate country. 

The Porte sent Talaat Bey, Minister of 
the Interior, to the disaffected provinces to 
investigate and stop the emigration,—which 
he succeeded in doing by calming the Greeks 
and punishing some officials, and officially 
proposed to Europe,—although they did not 
recognize any foreigner’s right to mix in their 
home affairs,—that a commission be ap- 
pointed to investigate the Greek charges. 
They demanded, however, that a similar 
commission should investigate the conditions 
of the Moslems in Macedonia and the rea- 
sons for the tremendous emigration from 
there to Turkey. The first commission is 
already on the spot. The Turkish Minister 
to Athens, Ghalib Kemaly Bey, had started 
long before the Greeks protested about the 
treatment of their co-religionists in Tur- 
key. But this inspection tour in Macedonia 
was stopped on account of the strained rela- 
tions that developed during the Minister’s 
absence from Athens. 

In an appeal to the European consuls at 
Salonica, the Moslems of Macedonia, among 
other things, say: 


Without doubt that the emigration “en masse” 
of the quiet Moslem population is due to a series 
of persecutions of which it is the innocent victim, 
and which constitute an attack on our properties, 
lives, religion, the memory of our dead, and our 
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honor. . . . The quiet temperament of the Turk, 
his strict respect for power, his honesty, upright- 
ness, and temperate habits, are proverbial even 
among his enemies, and you cannot fail to admit 
that we do not deserve such treatment in the 
Twentieth Century and before the eyes of the ° 
representatives of the civilized world. . . . It is 
with tears in our eyes and hearts bleeding with 
sorrow that we come to you, in the name of hu- 
manity and justice, and ask for your high pro- 
tection and to beg you to transmit to your govern- 
ment and people this revelation of our unfor- 
tunate condition on this land, to which we are 
bound by so many ties and memories, and from 
which we are driven out in defiance of all hu- 
manity and rights of men. 


The Tasfiri-Efkiar (New Ideas), of Con- 


stantinople, is somewhat bitter. It says: 


We are gratified to know that the powers have 
agreed to appoint the commission we have pro- 
posed to investigate this matter, and that noth- 
ing political or nothing concerning the “Islands 
Question” will be touched upon. The whole mat- 
ter shows how much we were right by putting 
as our main reason for opposing the cession of the 
islands to Greece, that they would instigate the 
coast population against our government and 
create always trouble, threatening our coast... , 
If Greece really wants a war with us, there is 
not much importance in making a choice of pre- 
texts. We are struggling to reorganize ourselves 
and to adapt ourselves and institutions to modern 
ways, because we have just come out of an unfor- 
tunate and long war and, therefore, cannot be 
accused of desiring a new one. But we believe 
that it is not even necessary to say that we are 
not afraid of those that wish to spoil our tran- 
quillity, and especially if it is Greece. . . . We 
know what Greece, if she declares war, is able to 
do to us and know also what we can do to her. 
In any way, Greece will not draw any positive 
results from a war. The only aim that Greece 
can dream to achieve by a war is that an inter- 
vention will be provoked. 





RODIN'S VIEW OF HIS OWN ART 


T is always interesting to hear the exposi- 

tion by a great artist of the principles 
which have guided him in his work, and 
doubly so when the artist is not only a 
genius but a revolutionary and iconoclast, 
like Rodin, who has just given expression to 
his views in an article called “The Art of 
the Sculptor,” appearing in the Annales 
(Paris). The article is divided into sec- 
tions, under separate headings, the. first of 
which is “General Principles’’: 


All my life has been a sort of study. It was 
never my aim to get commissions, but to study: 
that explains the length of time consumed in ex- 
ecuting certain ones of my works. What has 
guided me above all has been a great love of 
Nature; yes, one must love Nature, and be with 
her constantly. Truly she is the Great Silent 


One, but in the end she will speak to you, will 
inspire you, will deliver to you her secrets. 

In very truth it is Nature alone whom it is 
needful to observe. One does not know this. 
When one is young one scatters one’s efforts and 
fritters away one’s time. One has one’s skull 
packed with ready-made imaginations, dreams, 
ideas. One seeks subjects in one’s head, and 
must be taught to open his eyes. It is difficult. 
As for me, I have spent half my life in for- 
getting routine, in ridding myself of the things I 
was taught. And now I try to be sincere. It’s 
all in that. Imitate Nature, copy her, but don’t 
polish her, don’t falsify her. They make her 
pose, they begin a sketch, a rough draft. Then 
they place the living model before them and 
insist on such or such a gesture. Then things 
won’t go, the artist balks. But it is life which 
moves. That’s the true thing, the divine thing, 
the lightning flash that one must seize and fix. 

Sculpture is, after all, only the application of 
the model. . . One can do everything by the 
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aid of a general line diversely glimpsed: man- 
kind, animals, trees, fruits. All of it,—everything, 
—issues from that general line. The model 
which is good for a woman is good for a fruit. 
The whole secret, then, is to find this general 
- line and master it. 


In the second section M. Rodin, under 
the head of “Methods,” sheds light on his 
own modes of procedure. We read: 


When everything is placed according to the 
laws of harmony, it ,is necessary to follow these 
laws. How shall one be taught to recognize 
them? By drawing 
profiles and then com- 
bining these profiles. I 
maintain that before 
forming a design in clay 
one must draw it in the 
flat. As for me, I was 
a draughtsman before I 
was a sculptor. This is 
a system which was 
abandoned by the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts some 
forty years ago. Of late 
it has come into favor 
again and ought to have 
done so long ago; how- 
ever, it is never too late 
to do right. 

Afterwards comes the 
amplification of the pro- 


files. When I _ have 
made a drawing, in 
order to give more 


amplitude to my figures, 
I exaggerate them a 
little, and thus obtain 
more truth, more motion, 
and more life. Always, 
always, I have copied 
Nature in all her naiveté, 
and it is by exaggerat- 
ing the movement that 
I have at times obtained 
a suppleness approach- 
ing that of reality. 
This is, in sum, what 
the ancients did; they amplified Nature. 

The Greeks were pure realists. The Venus 
de Milo is a woman copied, taken from the 
life. Call her Venus, or what you will, she is a 
real woman, and that is why she is beautiful. 
The great ancient artists looked upon Nature 
with naive eyes. They saw well, and they copied 
well. That is why we are moved when we be- 
hold their works; held fast within them we have 
a minute or a second of mobile and _ infinite 
mystery. 


In the third division of his essay Rodin 
speaks of the human body and the constant 
surprises and delights the artist’s eye finds in 
it. He says: 


During the more than fifty years during which 
I have studied it I have found every day fresh 
aspects of which I had been ignorant. It is when 
leaving their pose that my models have most 
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often revealed to me their beauty. I never indi- 
cate a movement to them. I say to them: 
Dream, pray, dance, weep, be angry. It is for 
me to seize and retain the line which seems 
to me the true one. Attitudes and movements 
are like the waves of the sea; they are infinitely 
varied; all human beauty is contained in the 
fable of Proteus. A whole lifetime of an artist 
scarcely suffices to allow him to fix, or even to 
roughly sketch, a few aspects of Nature,—Nature, 
with her changing and illimitable forms. 


This sentence leads to the next subject 
considered by M. Rodin, which is Nature. 
He says that when he 
first began to work he 
always asked his mod- 
els what ateliers they 
had posed in. If they 
had come from the 
Ecole there was al- 
ways something false 


in their movements 
and attitudes. This 
he comments upon 


amusingly as follows: 


But why should this 
astonish us? What do 
they teach in the Ecole? 


Composition. But com- 
position is the science of 
the theater, i. e., the 


science of deceit. Let us 
turn, then, to Nature: in 
her is an eternal science 
and an_ inexhaustible 
source of knowledge. 
Through her we shall 
always know the truth, 
and may ceaselessly re- 
new our acquisitions. 
To trust to the imagina- 
tion is a sign of re- 
nunciation and _ impo- 
tence. For what is the 
imagination if not the 
gift of combining memories? . . . Sculpture ought 
to be a living and animated architecture, and 
would be if rightly conceived by sculptors. 


The final portion of this stimulating essay 
is devoted to the consideration of Gothic 
architecture. He says: 


In my youth I long believed, like other people, 
that the Gothic was bad art; I did not under- 
stand it till I had traveled; my persistent ef- 
fort, however, was not useless, and, like one of 
the Magi, I finally came to prostrate myself be- 
fore it in reverence. But, indeed, I was one of 
the first to perceive that the beauty of the Gothic 
resides in the strength of the model, which re- 
produces that of Nature. The true artist must 
needs penetrate the primordial principles of cre- 
ation; he shows the marks of genius only when 
he conceives the beautiful, not by a sudden light- 
ning flash of sensibility, but by slow penetration, 
by intelligent and patient love. 
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THE TAX ON IDEAS 


At the recent Washington meeting of the 
American Library Association the ad- 
dress by the president, Director Edwin H. 
Anderson, of the New York Public Library, 
was devoted to consideration of the Amer- 
ican tariff on foreign books. ‘The signifi- 
cance of the address, which is published in 
the Library Journal for July, lies not so 
much in any novelty of ideas as in the fact 
that it undoubtedly represents the beliefs and 
convictions of the library profession in this 
country. Under the present tariff, libraries, 
it is true, are permitted to import books 
from foreign countries free of duty, but this, 
in the opinion of most librarians, is not an 
adequate encouragement to the international 
interchange of literature. 

As Mr. Anderson. puts the case, the gen- 
eral reader has no organization to look after 
his interests and no lobby to present his 
claims to the proper committees in Congress. 
Before these committees have appeared print- 
ers, book-binders, book-sellers, and publish- 
ers, all with natural selfish interests to serve, 
but the general public has been practically 
unrepresented. In Mr. Anderson’s opinion 
the time has now come when the American 
Library Association should espouse the cause 
of the student, the teacher, the scientific in- 
vestigator, and the general reader of the 
world’s literature. It is the business of li- 
brarians to encourage the widest possible 
dissemination of books. Adopting the defi- 
nition of printed books as “the raw mate- 
rials of every kind of science and art and of 
all social improvement,” Mr. Anderson de- 
clares that our libraries have accomplished 
little when they have imported only samples 
ot this raw material. These samples, in 
fact, serve the needs of only a small propor- 
tion of the reading public. The interests 
of the libraries and the reading public are 
identical, and for both the world’s books 
should be available at as low a price and 
with as few hampering restrictions as pos- 
sible. 

Of all the first-class world powers, Russia 
and the United States are the only ones 
which impose a duty on books published be- 
yond their borders. In imposing such duties 
we are in a small group of countries, in- 
cluding Spain, Portugal, Italy, Brazil, and a 
few minor nations of both hemispheres. 
These tariff barriers are erected chiefly 
against foreign books printed in the language 
of the country concerned. In Spain, for ex- 
ample, against the importation of Spanish 


books; in Russia, against Russian books; and 
in the United States, against the importation 
of books in the English language. 

Mr. Anderson’s historical summary of our 
national “tax on ideas,” as he calls it, is 
interesting and instructive. In the year 
1846 the duty on all imported books was 
fixed by law at 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
Previous to that time the duty had ranged 
from four to five cents a volume, or from 
ten to thirty cents a pound, depending on 
language, date of publication, whether bound 
or unbound, etc. ‘The first duty on books 
had been levied by the tariff act of 1824. 
The act of 1846 was amended in 1857 to 
allow institutions of learning to import books 
free of duty. With -this exception the law 
of 1846, providing a duty of 10 per cent. 
ad valorem, remained in force to 1862, 
when the duty was increased to 20 per cent. 
In 1864 it was further increased to 25 per 
cent., where it remained, as far as books in 
the English language were concerned, to the 
act of 1913. Thus the duty was first 
doubled and then further increased during 
the Civil War. It was essentially a war 
tax, but it has taken fifty years to lower the 
duty from the war-tax level. This was ac- 
complished only last year, when the duty 
was reduced to 15 per cent. ad valorem, still 
50 per cent. higher than it had been before 
the Civil War. 

The McKinley Tariff act of 1890 placed 
books in foreign languages on the free list. 
This provision was retained in the Wilson 
act of 1894 and the Dingley act of 1897, 
and in the Payne-Aldrich act of 1909. An 
attempt, made by the Senate last year, to 
impose a duty on books in foreign languages 
when they were less than twenty years old, 
was defeated by the protests of librarians 
and by the expressed surprise of the Presi- 
dent that such an attempt should have been 
made. Thus the present law retains books 
in foreign languages on the free list. Since 
1890, therefore, the only duty on books im- 
ported into the United States has been im- 
posed on books in the English language 
which have been printed less than twenty 
years, and even these may come in free of 
duty to public libraries and educational insti- 
tutions, provided not more than two copies 
are imported in one invoice. 

For six years, from 1907 to 1912, inclu- 
sive, the average annual value of book im- 
portations was about $2,750,000, and the 
average annual gross income for the Govern- 
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ment less than $700,000. After deducting 
the cost of collecting this income, it appears 
that the net revenue derived from this source 
was inconsiderable. Since, then, the book 
tariff is not a tariff for revenue, what is the 
element of protection involved? On this 
point Mr. Anderson cites the contention, be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House last year, by the American Bible 
manufacturers, that if the duty on Bibles 
printed and bound by the underpaid labor of 
England should be reduced, the Bible- 
making industry in this country would be en- 
tirely destroyed. Here the interest of the 
few hundred people engaged in the manu- 
facture of Bibles is placed ahead of the in- 
terest of the hundred million people to whom 
the Bibles are supplied. Mr. Anderson re- 
gards this case as typical. “We put a tax 
on the enlightenment of all the people to 
serve the selfish interests of the few.” 

Both the American author and the Amer- 
ican publisher now receive protection from 
our copyright laws. The manufacturer of 
books would need no tariff to protect his 
business if the materials used in their manu- 
facture were put on the free list. At the 
present time it is the manufacturers who 
seem the most interested in the retention of 
the tariff. Considering the fact that the 
number of books now published annually in 
the United States is only about 6 per cent. 
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of the total annual production of the world, 
it may well be doubted whether this “infant 
industry” has thriven under the protective 
policy. In this connection Mr. Anderson 
shows that in proportion to the population 
Switzerland publishes annually ten times_as 
many books as we; Scandinavian countries 
together, six times as many; Germany, 
France, the British Empire, Holland, Italy, 
Austria, and Japan, each from three and a 
half to five times as many. Even Rumania, 
in proportion to the population, publishes 
over three times as many books as the United 
States, while Russia publishes over one and a 
half times as many. 

In the last five or six years the total an- 
nual value of the books imported into the 
United States, both dutiable and undutiable, 
was about $6,000,000, or six cents per cap- 
ita. Thus, while our domestic book pro- 
duction is smaller than that of other coun- 
tries, we import from foreign lands only 
a paltry six cents’ worth for each of us. 
Can we, then, claim high rank as readers of 
books? Ambassador Page is reported to 
have said that American men spend less for 
books than for neckties and American women 
less than for the buttons on their dresses. 
It is certainly true that the tariff has failed 
to promote the publishing, the manufacture, 
or the sales of books, and. its failure as a 
revenue-producer is admitted. 





NATIONAL-WEEKLY JOURNALISM BEFORE 


AND AFTER 


HE type of journalism represented by 

the so-called “National Weeklies” ap- 
pears to have maintained considerable self- 
restraint in giving time to the Wilson ad- 
ministration to try out its policies toward 
Mexico. Expressed trust in the President’s 
superior sources of information has been less 
common than questions as to what his poli- 
cies really have been or are at the present 
time. Special articles by descriptive corre- 
spondents in the field have presented pic- 
‘tures of complicated and picturesque condi- 
tions; in general the editors seem to have 
refrained from cock-sure solutions of the 
Mexican problem. 

Even Mediation at Niagara Falis to date 
has scarcely lined up the weeklies into serried 
ranks of either critics or applauders. The 
disposition to hark back to previous events or 
to look beyond Mediation for trouble is very 
apparent. 


MEDIATION 


Harper's Weekly, standing unequivocally 
by the administration at Washington, scents 
a true democracy behind it all: 


Order is what superficial outsiders want. It 
is not what the Mexican people want. They are 
willing to stand noise for a while in order to 
win the freedom to live and aspire. Carranza 
has been quite right not to allow himself to get 
into such a situation at Niagara as would enable 
mediators to stop the revolution in order to quiet 
the nerves of the respectable classes in Mexico, 
South America, Europe, or the United States. 
Wilson and Bryan are genuine Democrats, and 
there are few genuine Democrats among the pros- 
perous classes in any country. 


Against annexation and conquest, but in 
sympathy with agrarian reform, stands Col- 
lier’s. Refusal to recognize Huerta, how- 
ever, is declared to be an affirmative act. 
“To recognize would have been non-interfer- 
ence. To refuse to recognize is interfer- 
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“There is not a foreign office in the world 
but knows that Huerta has beaten Wilson 
and Bryan at every turn of the game.” Col- 
lier’s predicts that we shall find President 
Wilson 


sooner or later using the army and navy to 
introduce into Mexico some kind of land reform 
tenure which will be more or less like the single 
tax. . . . To enforce a system that the admin- 
istration wouldn’t dream of proposing at home 
for legislative debate would add a good deal to 
the gayety of nations. 


In connection with President Wilson’s 
“proposal to give Mexico a dose of get-civ- 
ilized-quick by external applications,” Col- 
lier’s reproduces an advertisement from the 
Atlanta Journal, in Democratic Georgia, of- 
fering a reward of $25 for the return of 
“a yellow negro, 25 to 28 years old,” etc., and 
elsewhere takes issue with President Wilson 
by declaring that the abolition of slavery 
has been invariably “handed down from 
above.” 

“Let us mind our own business,” has been 
the editorial advice of Leslie’s, which lays 
the sole responsibility for the critical Mexi- 
can situation, “with all its heavy bill of costs, 
upon President Wilson and his utterly in- 
competent Secretary of State.” Previous 
editorial indictment of the administration is 
followed by a signed article by the managing 
editor (recently returned from Mexico), as- 
serting that 


the refusal to recognize Huerta’s Government 
was not merely a mistake; it was a crime against 
humanity, upon which have followed the terrible 
afflictions of Mexico. The mediators practically 
completed their work by settling all the unimpor- 
tant details and leaving the one big question of 
who is to rule Mexico open. 


Villa, bandit, has practically won because 
backed by the United States. “The media- 
tors propose to leave the selection of a pro- 
visional president to the Federals and the 
Constitutionalists. As this has been the only 
real issue from the beginning, mediation has 
not accomplished much. Mediation, so 
far, has not attempted to say when we shall 
withdraw our army from Mexican soil.” 


If our President had played fair with both 
factions and kept hands off, Huerta would prob- 
ably have pacified Mexico months ago. If he 
had consistently stuck to his policy of interference 
in behalf of the Constitutionalists, they would 
undoubtedly triumph in the end, and their vic- 
tory would have been conclusive to the Mexican 
mind. Our uncertain and vacillating policy and 
the futile mediation have only served to confuse 
the situation and to make the United States re- 
sponsible for whatever may happen in Mexico. 


“The triumph of mediation was made pos- 
sible only through adherence to the principles 
set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” according to The Public (Chicago). 


In spite of the ravings of the fire-eaters, the 
frenzy of the yellow press, and the nagging of 
the little Congressmen, President Wilson has won. 
And had it not been for the blunder of a hair- 
trigger admiral who compelled the occupation of 
Vera Cruz, it would not have cost the life of a 
single American soldier. There is now no excuse 
whatever for our meddling with the internal 
affairs of Mexico. Even the ultra patriots who 
“see red” can now find no reason for interven- 
tion. . . . We have conquered by patience and 
forbearance. Peace is assured between this coun- 
try and the Federals; and if the Constitutionalists 
do not obtain satisfactory terms at Niagara Falls, 
they will at Mexico City. With Zacatecas in 
the hands of the Constitutionalists and the de- 
moralized Federals retreating, General Villa will 
soon be in possession of the capital; and the end- 
ing of the war ‘under these circumstances gives 
greater promise of peace than Mexico has seen in 
a hundred years. 


“The resort to mediation is now justified 
by the outcome,” says The Independent, 
“and proves to be a victory in the greatest 
of all wars—the war on war”: 


Thus war is averted. But something even bet- 
ter than that has been accomplished. Not only 
do Mexico and all Pan-America now perceive 
the disinterestedness of the United States, but the 
four greatest republics of the New World, acting 
for the first time as a political unit, pledge a 
lasting friendship to Mexico and prove that the 
nations of America, unlike the nations of Europe, 
can work disinterestedly and in harmony for the 
mutual peace and prosperity of a hemisphere. 

Thus peace dawns in Mexico, South America 
comes into her own and President Wilson, who 
led the American people up to the very brink of 
the abyss, has saved the country from what 
Thomas Jefferson called “the greatest scourge 
of mankind.” This is a feat of statesmanship 
scarcely surpassed in the annals of government, 
and Woodrow Wilson is the man who deserves 
the chief credit for it. 


“The very nature of the Mexican prob- 
lem precludes any solution by consultation 
between diplomats,” is the opinion of The 
Outlook. Civilization is not achieved by in- 
terchange of propositions between envoys as- 
sembled in a foreign land. But mediation 
is not a failure because it did not accom- 
plish purposes for which it is not fitted. 


In these two respects the conference at Niagara 
Falls, however fruitless of immediate result, has 
been worth while. It has helped to save the 
United States from doing the wrong thing, and 
it has helped to persuade the neighbors of the 
United States that it was not as bad a neighbor 
as they thought. 
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As for the Mexican problem itself, it remains 
about what it was at first. What that problem is 
the country perhaps better understands now than 
it did a year ago. By virtue of its geo- 
graphical position, the United States has a dis- 
tinct responsibility for conditions in Mexico. 
This responsibility it cannot evade. The time has 
already come when this responsibility involves 
the duty of dirécting the development of govern- 
ment in Mexico. It is possible that it may dis- 
charge this duty with the codperation of one or 

emore stabie Republics of South America. It is 
possible that it may do so with the codperation 
of the Constitutionalist faction in Mexico. It 
is not improbable that in the discharge of this 
duty circumstances may require the military occu- 
pation of that country. What circumstances will 
require in that respect will depend largely upon 
the quality of statesmanship exercised by the Ad- 
ministration within the next few months. Noth- 
ing will be gained by avoiding the responsibility. 
We have had our experience in Cuba and in the 
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Philippines to guide us. Indecision now will 
only intensify in the minds of Mexicans the feel- 
ing that we are engaged in intrigue guided by 
timidity. 

Life, finally, observes comfortingly: 

Of course, we are not yet out of the Mexican 
woods, but things look better, and the conference 
of Mediators is no longer derided by prudent ob- 
servers, whatever their politics, but is consider- 
ably admired as a piece of machinery worthy of 
this age of invention. Almost everybody who has 
sense seems to think that getting in the leading 
South American republics as participators in the 
measures for Mexican relief was a very valuable 
innovation which should have results of the high- 
est consequence in the great work of maintaining 
erder and liberty in this hemisphere. If the new 
machinery works as well as is hoped for, it is hard 
to see what is to hinder even Mr. Bryan from 
coming out of the entanglement with a shining 
reputation as a diplomat. 





PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION AS SEEN 
IN THE MEXICAN PRESS 


HE Mexican newspapers have quite gen- 

erally evinced scepticism as to a satis- 
factory solution of the political difficulties 
that have torn their country with revolution. 
The evident unwillingness of General Car- 
ranza to submit to mediation has been re- 
flected in editorial comment not only in those 
Constitutionalist organs which espouse his 
individual aspirations, but equally in those 
which represent the Villa party. 

The Correo de la Tarde (Evening Mail) 
of Mazatlan, the great port of Sinaloa, long 
besieged by Constitutionalist troops under 
command of Gen. Alvaro Obregon, signifi- 
cantly declared (on June 25) that the Medi- 
ators, “in place of indefinitely prolonging 
their conferences for a general pacification 
of all the disputing parties, will formulate 
a program for internal peace in Mexico,” but 
that “considering the fact that the agrarian 
question is not the sole cause of unrest in 
Mexico, constant motives will be found for 
incipient revolutionary uprisings.” Thus is 
a warning sounded from within that the end 
of political tornadoes is not assured by the 
establishment of a new provisional govern- 
ment. 

The hold which General Villa has upon 
the northern states of Mexico leaves open a 
chance for trouble, a strong hint of which 
is given by the independent organ, La 
Prensa (The Press), of San Antonio, Texas, 
expressing the views of the old-line Ma- 
deristas. It affirms that 


Carranza, taking shelter under pure Maderism, 
frankly represents only personal “Carranzaism,” 
combining the vagaries and the failures of all 
parties. The situation has appeared graver with 
the approach of Carranza and Villa to victory. 
The general public realizes that this revolution 
is altogether different from that initiated by 
Madero in 1910. It contains the germs of disso- 
lution within itself. The split between Carranza 
and Villa has at last made plain the self-seeking 
of the leaders, striving to satisfy their own lawless 
appetites. 

A host of Mexican periodicals is being 
published, mainly by refugees and those fear- 
ing restriction at home, on American soil. 
They express the opinions of the various par- 
ties across the border with less reserve than 
the papers published in the republic itself. 
In these is revealed the bitter antagonisms 
between Carranza and Villa, the determina- 
tion of Huerta to compel recognition of the 
expediency of his policies, while the openly 
socialistic papers voice their disapproval of 
any and all government in Mexico. 

While clouds of discord are gathering over 
the camps of Villa and Carranza, the so- 
cialistic party is sending representatives to 
spread disaffection among the Constitution- 
alist soldiers. In Regeneracion (Regenera- 
tion), the well-known and openly anarchis- 
tic sheet published by Ricardo Flores Magon 
in Los Angeles, California, appears a com- 
munication from a “comrade,” as the mem- 
bers of this propaganda style themselves, sent 
from the Constitutionalist camp before Tam- 
pico. It says: 
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I came here, as I said before, to propagate our 
ideals among our uninstructed brethren who fight 
under the banner of Carranzaism. What I have 
seen is atrocious. ‘These poor Carranzaist sol- 
diers suffer hunger, insults, and blows. I was on 
the firing line for a month, and though there was 
an abundance of supplies available those in the 
thick of the military operations went hungry. 
The chiefs and lesser officers shot any soldier 
venturing to take corn to make tortillas. Every- 
thing is for the high officials. A week passed 
in which we were not even given so much as a 
handful of beans. Whenever we were repulsed 
our officers fled shamelessly, giving no heed to 
the wounded left on the field. This is a 
slaughter-house, in which men are forced to fight 
merely to place some favored few in power. 
I have preached to this proletariat army that if 
there is fighting to be done it should be for 
the purpose of destroying the rich and those in 
places of authority, so that we may all be equal. 
I try to make them understand that all poor men 
should unite to make the land and everything 
that exists the common property of all human 
beings. 


The original success of the Constitution- 
alist revolution was due in no small degree 
to the discontent engendered by the radical 
organs printed by Mexicans in the United 
States. The earlier campaigns of General 
Villa were seasoned with lootings, murders of 
the rich, and with the peculiar atrocities char- 
acteristic of an uprising of the poor against 
those possessed of property. Whoever had 
a competency was dubbed a “cientifico,” 
that is, one skilled in the science of getting 
rich. The graft of the old Diaz days had 
made it unpopular to be even moderately 
well off. Hence the watchword of Magon, 
“Down with the rich! Let no rich escape!’ 
was caught up and put into effect so far as 
his uncultured and willing disciples could 
accomplish it. An appreciation of the tenets 
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which these organs are inculcating is afforded 
by the following paragraph from Regen- 
eracion: 


But for the principle of private property gov- 
ernment would have no reason for existence, since 
it is only needed to keep in check the complaints 
of the disinherited and their rebellions against 
those who have got into their grasp the social 
wealth. 


Through these organs and the local juntas 
in Mexico the peons are being encouraged 
to resist both government and capital by 
means of revolution and strikes. The con- 
dition thus established is one that favors the 
demagogue, placing difficulties of many 
sorts in the pathway of political recon- 
struction. 

At the same time the moral force of the 
American people and the American Govern- 
ment counts for nothing with the rank and 
file in the effort at restoration of a stable 
administration. The view-point of the great 
majority of the Mexicans, as shown in count- 
less articles and insinuations in the news 
items appearing in the Mexican press of all 
shades of political sentiment, is well summed 
up in the succeeding paragraph from the 
Correo de la Tarde: 


The Yankees have tried to persuade the world 
that they are powerful, and therefore that they 
weigh heavily in the political balance; but, non- 
sense! That is crass error! ‘The Yankees are 
powerful only as accumulators of gold. Aside 
from that they are weak, neurasthenic, inept, be- 
cause they have no national soul, no racial vir- 
tues, since indeed they do not constitute a race! 
The Yankee does not amount to as much as he 
pretends. We have tested the Yankee, and we 
do not fear him. 





ANABIOSIS; A STATE BETWIXT LIFE 
AND DEATH 


“ 4 NABIOSIS” is one of the many sci- 

entific terms which are defined in the 
general dictionaries in a sense differing more 
or less from that in which they are used in 
scientific literature. Etymology certainly 
supports the definition of this word found 
in the latest editions of the Century, New 
International, and Standard Dictionaries,— 
viz., “resuscitation, recovery after suspend- 
ed animation,”—but the anabiosis which 
formed the subject of numerous remarkable 
memoirs by the late Russian biologist, P. 
Bachmetieff, extending back at least fifteen 
years from the date of his recent death, was 


itself a state of suspended animation,—not 
the act of recovering therefrom. The term 
means, moreover, not a condition in which 
the vital functions are merely reduced to a 
low ebb,—the so-called vita minima, exem- 
plified in the feats of the Hindu fakirs who 
submit to burial for days or weeks and are 
subsequently disinterred and resuscitated,— 
but one in which, apparently, life absolutely 
ceases for the time being. 

Anabiosis, in this sense, is a well-known 
phenomenon in the plant world, where dry 
seeds may, in some cases, be germinated 
after centuries of inactivity. There are also 
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certain low forms of animal life, such as 
tardigrades and rotifers, which, if removed 
from their natural aqueous element, shrivel 
up and remain dormant for years, but are 
still capable of being reanimated by the ap- 
plication of moisture. In these cases the 
process producing anabiosis is desiccation. 
There is, however, another means of produ- 
cing anabiosis,—viz., refrigeration,—and it 
is with this that the name of Bachmetieff 
is inseparably associated. 

A review of Bachmetieff’s researches and 
their results is presented by Emile Gouault 
in. the current number of Nature; in 
considering which it will also be convenient 
to cite certain remarks published a few 
months ago by Dr. Henri Bouquet in the 
Monde Medical, dealing especially with the 
proposed therapeutic applications of anabi- 
Osis. 

Bachmetieff’s earlier experiments, says M. 
Gonault, were made on butterflies. 


The insect was placed in a vessel surrounded 
by a cold envelope, and the internal temperature 
of the insect was measured by a thermo-electric 
apparatus, the two electrodes of which were in- 
serted in its body. On placing a butterfly in a 
vessel kept at a temperature of —20° C., Bach- 
metieff observed that the temperature of the insect 
fell gradually to —9.3° C., then rose abruptly to 
—1.7° C., and finally fell slowly to —20° C 
Bachmetieff attributed the sudden rise in tem- 
perature to a phenomenon of superfusion rendered 
possible by the capillarity of the vessels contain- 
ing the humors of the insect. According to this 
view, the sudden rise of temperature would be 
the result of the almost instantaneous freezing of 
all the liquids in the organism. He verified this 
hypothesis by determining the freezing point in 
the open air of the liquid contained in 500 butter- 
flies, which was found to be —1.5° C.; i. ¢., very 
nearly the temperature attained in the abrupt rise 
above noted. 


If a butterfly were removed from the ves- 
sel before having undergone this sudden ‘rise 
in temperature its revival was rapid, ta- 
king place in a few seconds, even if the in- 
sect’s temperature had fallen in the vessel 
as low as —8° C. When, however, the body 
temperature had fallen to —9°, and had then 
undergone the rapid rise, the insect did not 
revive for several minutes after removal 
from the vessel. Again, if, after the sudden 
rise in temperature, the insect remained in 
the vessel until its temperature fell to —8° 
or —9° C., a much longer time was required 
for its recovery from anabiosis. Finally, if 
the second cooling were allowed to reach 
—10° C., the insect definitely perished. 

One might naturally suppose that death thus 
produced coincided with the complete congelation 
of all the tissues, but it appears that this is not 
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the case. Bachmetieff fixes at —4.5° C. the tem- 
perature below which, after the sudden warming, 
all the liquids in the body were solidified; hence 
between —4.5° and —10° C. the condition seemed 
to be one in which no vital activity existed, the 
circulation of the blood was impossible, and res- 
piration was consequently useless;—and yet the 
insect was not dead! According to a comparison 
of Bachmetieff, the insect in this state is strictly 
analogous to a clock the pendulum of which one 
arrests with the hand, and which, the latter hav- 
ing been again set in motion, resumes its ticking, 


More or less similar results were obtained 
with flies and beetles. Last year the experi- 
menter turned his attention to higher ani- 
mals. Hibernating bats having a tempera- 
ture (measured in the rectum) of +24.40C. 
were subjected to the cooling process. The 
body temperature fell in the course of an 
hour to —2° C., when an abrupt rise of tem- 
perature occurred, analogous to that ob- 
served in insects, though much less pro- 
nounced. If their temperature did not sub- 
sequently fall lower than —9° C., the ani- 
mals could be revived, respiration beginning 
about ten minutes after removal from the 
vessel. All animals cooled below —9° C. 
perished. 

These experiments possess a twofold in- 
terest; first, they give promise of throwing 
some light upon the now utterly mysterious 


* process of death; and second, they may ulti- 


mately lead to numerous practical applica- 
tions. Of those which Bachmetieff himself 
suggested, the most interesting is the pro- 
posed use of the anabiotic state as a cure for 
tuberculosis. "The microbe of this disease is 
supposed to be unable to survive at a tem- 
perature below —6° C. Bachmetieff’s Uto- 
pian idea was to subject tuberculous patients 
for a few days to a temperature of perhaps 
—7° or —8° C. Naturally, if this process is 
efficacious in tuberculosis it might also be ap- 
plied in other infectious diseases. On this 
subject, however, Dr. Bouquet says: 


Is it possible to admit that at temperatures as 
low as those employed the vital functions, hema- 
tosis and oxidation, can continue to take place? 
And, if they do exist, why should the tubercle 
bacillus be incommoded to the degree alleged, 
by a lowness of temperature which leaves the 
economy, on the contrary, uninjured? It must be 
admitted that this is an obscure point which with 
difficulty admits of a solution. All the more so 
seeing that we have always and on every occa- 
sion been taught that the tubercle bacillus is ex- 
tremely resistant, and that it can survive the most 
terrible biological tests. We know quite well 
that it is very difficult for us to act directly on 
the bacillus when it has invaded an organism, 
precisely because the agents capable of inflicting 
serious damage upon it are also terribly injurious 
to our own tissues. 

Fully as curious, though perhaps less dangerous, 
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are the other consequences which the Russian 
physiologist draws from his observations. He is 
inclined to believe that it would be possible to 
place in anabiosis animals which, during the win- 
ter, cost money to keep and produce nothing. It 
would thus be possible to deduct their cost of 
maintenance from the domestic budget and to 
recall them to life when fine weather and the 


THE NEW LYRIC 
“AQYSTEMATICALLY subjected to the 


tyranny of a tenacious conservatism, the 
lyric poem of Japan remained, for centuries, 
cast in a narrow classic mold. Resisting all 
innovations, obstinately hostile to originality, 
it refused to depart from the monotony of its 
form and ideas, with an almost superstitious 
loyalty,” says M. G. de Bauzemont in La 
Revue. ‘The thirty-one syllables of the 
‘outa,’”? he continues, “allowed no change 
of either number or grouping. Uniformity 
remained the absolute rule from which none 
dared depart.” 

Such were the restrictions imposed upon 
Japanese poetry by an inviolable tradition 
until finally in July, 1886, appeared the 
“Shintaishi-Sho” (or anthology of Shintai- 
shi), published by the professors of the Im- 
perial University at Tokyo, Toyama, Yatabe, 
and Inone Tetsujiro. 

This was a manifesto of a literary revolu- 
tion, a proclamation of a new lyricism; op- 
posing the modern form and styles to that 
of the ancient “outa.” The anthology com- 
prised fourteen masterpieces of foreign 
poetry, five original compositions and a series 
of introductions. 

The “revolutionists” whose work was thus 
presented were making an appeal for reform 
and independence; “for more liberty for the 
national poetry, for a wider scope for the 
expression of thought, for the adoption of the 
stanza, and the complete liberation of verse 
from its -syllabic bondage.” 

They clamored for the admission of the hexa- 
meter with the cesura division into seven or five 
feet, and the introduction of rhyme. They also 
proposed to use the written language instead 
of the old classic tongue which had proved in- 
adequate and almost unintelligible, and they also 
renounced all the artificialities of versification like 
the Makoura Kotoba, a sort of conventional word 
prefixing each verse which was often devoid of 
sense, as well as the so-called pivot-words which 
are, say these authors, as a rule, in very bad 
taste.” 





(1) The “outa” is based upon the alternation of 
phrases or verses of 5, 7, 5, 7, and 7 syllables which 
constituted < whole poem. 

(2) The pivot-word consists of dividing a word in 
two, each part having separate sense or more as the 
case may be, as the following illustration of Chamber- 
lain’s will show:—‘‘That old Pyg—what d’ye call him 
—malion.” 


productive season returned. We might thus trans- 
port fish, game, poultry, etc. long distances, 
waking them up on arrival. 


According to a number of magazine ar- 
ticles published last year, this process of 
transporting fish is already in use in Europe. 


POETS OF JAPAN 


The success of the anthology the “Shin- 
taishi-Sho” seemed assured to its promoters. 
Ten years passed, however, before it began 
to make steady progress. At last, when the 
poet Shimashi-Toson came forward with 
four volumes of poems, he was pronounced 
a master. 


Shimashi had the great merit of voicing the 
feelings of his time. He flourished in the idyllic 
years preceding the conflict with China. The 
atmosphere of Japan was then calm and peace- 
ful, a wave of lyricism lulled the senses and the 
people lost themselves in tender reverie. Shim- 
aski who, in the main, was a nature poet, proved 
captivating. Sentimental,—always delicately re- 
fined,—sometimes sad, with the sadness peculiar 
to the Japanese, he possessed the gift of feeling 
and hearing the language of the forest and the 
plain and of setting their music to words. His 
poetry had the vivacity and freshness of the 
dreams of youth. He was the poet of spring, 
blending the perfume of flowers and the song- 
birds. Shimashi owed much to the lyricism of 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Longfellow. There 
is an echo of “The Dying Year” in the sentiment 
of one of his poems which translation here is a 
free hand. 


“*The Light of the Moon,’—expressive ‘in its calm. 

Why does it ever bid me to dream? 

The shadow of the moon,—voiceless though it be,— 
creeps stealthily into my breast 

Oh! I who am about to die,—afar from the world, 
afar from love, 

I, who of my griefs take no account, 

Is it the shadow of the moon or I, 

Who is most silent,—most sad?” 


The bitterness of life obsessed him. He could 
not conquer it and suddenly left Tokio for a 
faraway village where he taught small children. 
When the “schoolmaster,” seized with homesick- 
ness, returned to literature, he was no longer a 
poet. He devoted himself to writing novels and 
dreamed of reforms, but death broke his pen. 


Shimashi had a follower if not wholly an 
admirer in Kyukin Susukida who has the 
right to rank first among the lyric poets of 
Japan. He is unmistakably a disciple of 
Keats, to whom he has “raised an altar in 
his heart.” 


His first works, “Yukuharu” and “Botekishu,” 
reveal the secret. His critics accused him of 
classicism,—but his splendid imagery, expressed in 
ideally pure language, and his admirable good 
taste, have no equal. His adoration of beauty is 
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boundless, and his penetration into the senses of 
life keen. He unites vigor and color in a marked 
degree, and, if he is a classicist, he shares this 
fault with a number of others who have been 


caught poaching upon the preserves of ro- 
manticism. 
Ariak Kanbara is another lyric poet. He 


loves to dwell in many camps. 


He really does not seem to know to which he 
would prefer to belong. He is a nomad who has 
taken Rossetti for a companion in adventure. 
What is he really? <A poet? Although he has 
published four volumes of verse, no school claims 
him. Perhaps he is truly a musician, fascinated 
by the love of sounds in which he gropes for the 
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key to the mysteries that disquiet him. His poetry 
is vague,—with a vagueness that is its greatest 
charm. He sees visions in the darkness of the 
night and senses ‘heir beauty. Like Browning, 
with whom he has much in common,—he loves 
obscurities and is thereby untranslatable. Who 
can understand what he means by his “Shun no 
Madara” (red spots of the shadow)? Kanbara 
is a symbolist. He has started from Rossetti and 
wound up in Mallarmé; but who in Japan un- 
derstands either Rossetti or Mallarmé? If Kan- 
bara suggests Mallarmé another poet with a bril- 
liant future is not far removed from Verlaine,— 
for it must be noted that the French lyric poets 
have exercised a powerfui influence upon the 
Shintaishi of Japan: Homéi Iwano has proved it 
in his recent work. 





ARGENTINA AS A FIELD FOR AUSTRIAN AND 
ITALIAN EMIGRATION 


HE similarity of the emigration prob- 

lems of Austro-Hungary and Italy,— 
with such differences as are due to the meth- 
ods adopted by the governments of the two 
countries,—is analyzed in two thoughtful 
articles, one appearing in the Osterreichische 
Rundschau, of Vienna, and the other in 
Rassegna Internazionale, of Florence. 

The writers of the articles bewail the loss 
sustained by their countries through emi- 
gration. Both, moreover, agree that Ar- 
gentina, rather than the United States, is the 
land to which their countrymen ought to go 
if they leave their fatherland. 

The Austrian writer, Count Wickenburg, 
who has spent some years traveling in those 
parts of the world to which the diverse peo- 
ples of Austro-Hungary are wont to emi- 
grate, holds that present emigration condi- 
tions in his country are radically wrong, 
working harm to country and emigrant as 
well. 

Recalling the fact that the annual emi- 
gration from Austria Hungary has now 
reached “the imposing total of nearly a mil- 
lion,” chiefly to North America, and “in 
seasonal groups” to countries bordering on 
the Empire, Count Wickenburg says (in his 
article in the Osterreichische Rundschau) : 


The emigrants are almost exclusively agricul-. 


turists, coming from sections poor in manufactures 
and where the people possess too little land to 
maintain a family. This is notably true of East 
Galicia and Bukowina. Like conditions |. -.;ail 
in portions of Moravia, Croatia, and Hungary. 
But there are villages where people emigrate sim- 
ply from a desire to see the world. The writer 
cites one place,—Gottschee,—where almost every 


person had been in America and spoke English. 
The case is wholly different in Dalmatia; the 
emigrants are mainly merchants. In South Amer- 
ica they form the well-to-do contingent of the 
emigration. 


Emigration, this writer admits, cannot be 
stopped. But how can it be made easy and 
profitable? To that end, he continues: 


What is needed is to direct it into such channels 
that the emigrants who return shall be in sound 
health and have some money, and that the pros- 
perous among those who remain away shall keep 
in touch with their country and become consumers 
of its industries. At present the exact contrary 
of this takes place. 


Count Wickenburg does not approve of 
his countrymen emigrating to the United 
States. He says: 


The mass of the emigrants still go to the 
United States, and that because the entire ship- 
ping concerned with emigration is organized with 
a view. to that object, and the emigrants are 
freighted there by the pool like so much mer- 
chandise. But what becomes of them there? Al- 
though husbandmen, they find employment mostly 
in the industries, a2 great part of them going to 
ruin; 500,000 laborers is the yearly toll of de- 
struction in the industries of the United States, 
and how many thcusands hail from Austria! This 
emigration en masse to the United States 
strengthens an industrial rival. That rival is, 
indeed, favorably situated. It draws cheap labor 
from Europe, applying them mainly to unwholesome 
callings, thus sparing its own labor, and saves 
vast sums, since the incapacitated are returned at 
the expense of the emigrant’s country, whose com- 
munities must support him, for there is no real 
labor protection and insurance in the United 
States. Statistics show that the annual contingent 
of returned invalids is very large. 
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Nor is the seasonal emigration to Ger- 
many profitable. 


Labor is just then needed for the harvest at 
home, and the little money earned is spent there 
in winter after their return. 


Millions that are now lost to Austria “by 
a mistaken policy of emigration could, if 
that policy were rightly directed, strengthen 
her economically.”’. 


An example is offered by Italy, which was on 
the brink of economic ruin twenty years ago, and 
is to-day, mainly owing to its emigration, eco- 
nomically so strong that it was able to carry on 
a long and costly war without the slightest con- 
vulsion. 


How different in Austria! What diff- 
culties in the way of increasing her means 
of defense! 


Wharves there are and laborers and the best 
sailors in the world,—but money is lacking. And 
this in face of the danger that threatens her be- 
cause her fleet lags so far behind that of the other 
Powers. 


Where, then, the writer continues, should 
Austria send her emigrants? ‘There is no 
better country for them to-day than Argen- 
tina, which he knows intimately from per- 
sonal observation. 


Portions of Chile, Paraguay, the State of Matto 
Grosso, in Brazil, and Bolivia are also well 
adapted to immigration, but the conditions are 
not as favorable as in Argentina. Besides, the 
climate, being more rigorous than in Argentina, 
necessitates better housing, and shelter for cattle 
in winter. Moreover, the commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries are very slight, while 
the expert and import trade between Austria and 
Argentina is quite considerable. The latter is a 
vast country, embracing about 1,200,000 square 
miles, with a population of barely 7,000,000. It 
is, thus, about five times the size of Germany; 
were it as densely populated it would have 300,- 
000,000 inhabitants. Almost all climates are rep- 
resented in its vast extent. The great advantages 
that the emigrant enjoys in Argentina are that he 
need not clear a forest; that, owing to the mild 
climate, he does not require a solidly-built house, 
and can keep his cattle in the open the year 
around, thus saving expense in shelter and fodder. 
In many sections, moreover, there is the advan- 
tage of having two crops the same year. 


What chances does Argentina offer an 
agriculturist ? 


He can work as a seasonal laborer, or, as 
colono and mediano, work or buy land and settle 
permanently. Annually, 50,000 Italians, and as 
many Spaniards, go to Argentina at harvest time, 
which falls in our winter. Owing to its range 


of latitude, the harvest lasts from November to 
March, giving the laborers a chance to work all 


those months. At its conclusion they return home 
and find work there. The wages are pretty high, 
so that a seasonal laborer can readily save about 
$150. This seasonal emigration is, we see, an 
ideal thing for a country, for, firstly, the laborer 
finds work the year around; secondly, he brings 
money home, and, finally, he is not lost to his 
country. Six to ten million dollars might be saved 
to Austria annually by seasonal labor. The 
amount sent home yearly by Italians amounts to 
about $116,000,000. 


It is most essential, therefore, that an 
emigration law “should be put into force 
in Austria as early as possible, and that its 
emigration should be turned into rational 
channels.” 


How Italians Fare in Argentina 


The prominent part played by the Ital- 
ian emigration in the growth and develop- 
ment of the Argentine Republic is clearly 
and effectively brought out by Signor Libero 
Maioli, in his article in the Rassegna Inter- 
nazionale. ‘The writer’s chief interest in 
this connection is the conservation and exten- 
sion of Italy’s influence rendered possible by 
this. 


In all, about 2,800,000 Italians are said 
to have emigrated to Argentina, and of this 
number 1,800,000 took up their abode per- 
manently in that land. From his Italian 
viewpoint Signor Maioli expresses lively 
regret in regard to the prevailing attitude 
of the Italian colonists toward the mother- 
country, although this is possibly more com- 
placently looked upon by the Argentinians 
themselves. Of this he says: 


Do the children born of Italian parents in 
Argentina love Italy? Frankly, we must answer, 
no; on the contrary they nourish a secret hatred 
against the parent country that makes them its 
adversaries, and this collective tendency provides 
food for study. The sentiment has its roots in 
the humble origin of their families; in the re- 
citals of the sufferings endured by their parents; 
in the knowledge that they had been forced to 
emigrate, heaping curses upon their cruel step- 
mother, and wishing to forget the days of misery 
and privation through which they had passed in 
their native land. If to this we add the pride 
instilled into the younger generation by the 
changed conditions, and the prevalent ignorance, 
the origin of the sentiment is easily explained. 


The writer recognizes that the Italian 
emigration to South America is of a much 
more permanent character than is that to 
No-... America, and he cites the fact that 
the largest n.oney remittances to the mother 
country come from the latter region as to 
a certain extent both a proof and a result 
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Hence in his opinion it is all the 


of this. 
more necessary to maintain and assert, 
within proper limits, the influence of Italy 
over her sons in Argentina and Brazil. ‘The 


most potent agency in this direction would 
be a revival of interest in the home country 
among those Italian emigrants and their 
children born on foreign soil. 





THE AMERICAN REVIEWS 


HE most conspicuous feature of the 
North American Review for July is the 
editorial salute to Colonel Roosevelt which 
opens the number. These fourteen pages, 
written in Colonel Harvey’s best satirical 
vein, and intended as a demonstration of the 
futility of the Progressive party movement 
under Colonel Roosevelt’s leadership, afford 
as clear an indication as anything recently 
printed of the present uncertainty and lack 
of cohesiveness in American party politics. 
In a discussion of the subject of illiteracy 
in this country, Colonel Harvey concludes 
that while it is bad enough to have so many 
illiterates among us as the census figures indi- 
cate, it is, on .the other hand, encouraging, 
and even inspiring, to know that both posi- 
tively and relatively their number is steadily 
and rapidly diminishing. 

The Colorado strike is discussed by Gov- 
ernor Ammons, who looks upon Colorado’s 
experience as but a local expression of gen- 
eral conditions, the remedy for which lies 
with the legislative and not with the execu- 
tive branch of the government. 

Roland G. Usher predicts that in the years 
to come a flood of American immigration 
will pour over Mexico until the Indian popu- 
lation is outnumbered by the newcomers, 
and, as in Georgia and Oklahoma, the white 
men will steadily, but relentlessly, push the 
red man into the hills and deserts and will 
themselves occupy the land in his stead. 

In an article on “The Changed Ameri- 
can,” Daniel F. Kellogg comments on the 
fact that our population has increased in the 
last decade alone over 20 per cent., while in 
the same period there has been an increase of 
only one per cent. in the quantity of domestic 
means of subsistence. Thus the problem that 
was outlined so many years ago by Macau- 
lay and others as one that would surely con- 
front us sooner or later at last does con- 
front us. 

Speaker Champ Clark writes on the con- 
trol of the Mississippi River; Frank P. 
Jones, an Irish journalist and editor, on 
“Home Rule and After’; Herman Schef- 
fauer on “The Passing of the Gentlewom- 
an,” Philip Lombard Given on the poetry 
of Alfred Noyes, and Frank M. Colby re- 


views “The Book of the Month,” the new 
volume of plays by Bernard Shaw. There 
are two articles in this number on Christian 
Science—‘‘Must the Church Adopt Chris- 
tian Science Healing?” by the Rev. J. Win- 
throp Hegeman, and “What Christian Sci- 
ence Really Teaches,” by the Rev. Randolph 
H. McKim, D.D. There is an unsigned 
article of timely interest on the New Haven 
Railway settlement. 

Among the important articles in the 
Forum are “The Philosophy of Feminism,” 
by Gcorge Burman Foster; “The Covenant 
in Ulster,” by James David Kenny; “Anti- 
Jewish Prejudice in America,” by Bernard 
Drachman; “Rudolph Eucken: Champion 
of the Spiritual Reality,” by Albert L. Whit- 
taker; “A Sociological View of the High 
Cost of Living,” by Henry Pratt Fairchild; 
“Education and Preventive Medicine,” by 
Crawford R. Green, M.D.; “The Ameri- 
can Farm Landlord-Tenant Problem,” by 
Philip R. Kellar; “The Social Doctor,” by 
W. P. Capes, and “Community Cooking,” 
by Lewis C. Mumford. 

Besides the entertaining description of 
Chautauqua, from which we quote on an- 
other page, the current number of the Un- 
popular Review contains its usual comple- 
ment of brilliant contributions, the author- 
ship of which will be revealed in a subse- 
quent issue. Among the topics treated in 
this number are ‘“‘Unsocial Investments,” “A 
Stubborn Relic of Feudalism” (tipping), 
“An Experiment in Syndicalism,” “Labor: 
‘True Demand and Immigrant Supply’,” 
“The Way to Flatland,” “Railway Junc- 
tions,” “The Disparagement of Property,” 
“Minor Uses of Middling Rich,” and “Aca- 
demic Leadership.” There is a most inter’ 
esting discussion of “Hypnotism, Telepathy, 
and Dreams,” which we suspect will stimu- 
late contributions to forthcoming numbers. 

In the South Atlantic Quarterly the open- 
ing article is contributed by Clarence Poe 
on the subject of “Rural Land Segregation 
Between the Whites and Negroes.” The 
only other distinctively Southern topic in 
the current number is “The Finances of the 
North Carolina Literary Fund,” discussed 
by William K. Boyd. 











CURRENT THOUGHT IN THE NEW 
BOOKS 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA 


RS. BLANCHE SHOEMAKER WAG- 

STAFF'S latest published work, “Eris,” a 
dramatic allegory, is based upon a philosophical 
conception as old as history itself,—the pursuit of 
man by the demon of his own thought. “Eris,” 
in the Hesiodic Theogony is the bearer of the 
Golden Apple to the “fair Peleian banquet hall,” 
a gift brought in revenge because she was not 
invited to the marriage feast of Peleus and 
Thetis. She was the daughter of Night and the 
Goddess of Discord, and Mrs. Wagstaff has well 
chosen her name to symbolize the power of the 
mind that ever produces discord between man 
and his own soul. In her metaphysical concep- 
tions the author of “Eris” has much in common 
with those later Greek and Roman. teachers, 
Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, Musonius, and Epicte- 
tus, who tried to teach man to become disen- 
tangled from the thoughts of the mind, to dwell 
in that freedom of spirit which alone is immortal 
joy. In the first scene of the allegory, Man is 
alone on a wide plain crying out upon his tor- 
mentor: 


“T am encompassed by a wilderness, 

A desert of illimitable dream, 

And my enfettered spirit sadly strays 

Within the ramparts of tormenting thought.” 


As the action progresses Man appeals to his lost 


love, to the Past and the Future (fantastic 
fairies that flit before him), to release him from 
Thought. But wherever he goes, he cannot 


escape and when after long questing he reaches 
Mount Parnassus, the “summit of the world,” 
even then, Thought stands before him and Man 
in despair flings himself over a cliff and dies. 
Thought rising out of his dust speaks the last 
words of the allegory: 


“At last to conquer after zons of strife— 
The reeling stars man’s silent sepulcher.” 


The poem is well sustained; there is a wealth 
of classical allusion, long levels of delicate 
imagery and frequent passages of lovely and 
melodious fancy. 


The lover of fine poetry will miss a great deal 
if he neglects to read “Auguries,”” by Lawrence 
Binyon. The Atheneum says that this collection 
of verse “suggests a reality of which the soul 
and the soul’s desires are now the outcome and 
are one day to be the fulfilment.” All the old, 
old questions of destiny and the will are spun 
into this tissue of ethereal song, which often 
realizes the Ariel quality of Shelley’s soaring 
flights. “The Tiger Lily” and “The Mirror” are 
surpassingly lovely; their imagery as fine as any 
poet has given us. 

‘Eris. By Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff. Moffat, 
Yard. 41 pp. $1. 

. By Lawrence Binyon. John Lane. 97 
rp. . - 
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Grace Fallow Norton’s “Little Grey Songs 
from St. Joseph’s,’ which was published two 
years ago, definitely placed her in the foremost 
rank of American lyricists. Her second book 
“The Sister of the Wind,” surpasses the first in its 
breadth of poetic conception, versatility and tech- 
nical perfection. Whatever labor may have been 
spent upon the verses is not in evidence; they 
breathe the artless eloquence of nature’s own 
voices. The group of poems which give the book 
its title constitute an ever changing monody to 
the wind,—one as musical as Bliss Carman’s 
poem to the wind, “The Sweetest Singer.” If 
one might venture to supply imagery for these 
lyrics, they might be likened to a procession of 
nymphs clad in shadowy tints of grey and rose, 
flying fast in pursuit of an antique figure of 
Loveliness. Miss Norton seems to have been in- 
fluenced by W. B. Yeats to the extent of confi- 
ning her poesy almost entirely to the picturing 
forth of the inner emotional life of mind and 
spirit, leaving objectiveness to be suggested by 
the subtle pattern of reality which she has con- 
ceived. 


In the “Modern Drama” series there are two 
remarkable plays by Leonid Andreyev, “Savva” 
and “The Life of Man,” translated by Thomas 
Seltzer and edited by Edwin Bjérkman.* The 
Russian drama to-day is most deserving of at- 
tention. Together with the Scandavanian group, 
the Russian dramatists constitute the most as- 
tounding nucleus of revolutionary ideas that has 
formed in the modern literary world. Andreyev 
and Gorky have occupied by turns the center of 
the stage of Russian literature for twenty years, 
according to Mr. Seltzer, and their contribution 
to the intellectual and literary development of 
Russia is now beginning to be appreciated. 
Gorky is the more elemental, more the child of 
nature dealing directly with realities; Andreyev, 
the more subtle, binding together diverse threads 
of tendencies, and doubling in his work swiftly 
from symbolism to realism and from attenuated 
films of ideas to actualities that are shocking in 
their brutality. He flies above humanity and 
from a cosmic envisioning of life asks, 
“Whither?” This question is propounded in 
“Savva” as regards the whole social order; in 
“The Life of Man” as regards individual ex- 
istence,—what is life——why is death,—and why 
are we here at all? These plays fairly crackle 
with tense emotion; their climaxes are like the 
detonation of powerful explosives; they are the 
defiant shrieks of the disenherited powers of the 
mind. Other plays by Andreyev are: “The Red 
Laugh,” an attack on war: “King Hunger,” the 
uprising of the hungry masses, and “The Seven 
Who Were Hanged.” 


>The Sister of the Wind. 





By Grace Fz'"!ow Norton. 


Houghton, Mifflin. 189 pp. $1.25. 
_*Savva: The Life of a Man. By Leonide Andreyev. 
Kennerley. 236 pp. $1. 
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A FEW OF THE SUMMER’S NOVELS 


OLIVER ONIONS has listened to what the 

modern “talkers were talking,” and poured 
out his disgust in an amazing and brilliant novel, 
“Gray Youth.”* This book was published in 
England as “Two Kisses,” and a sequel, “A 
Crooked Mile.” The action of both sections cen- 
ters around Amory Towers, a girl-artist and po- 
seur crammed full of fads and fancies, who drivels 
about high art, eugenics and wild philanthropic 
schemes, until her instinct for normal living is 
stultified; and at thirty, blessed with comfort, 
health, home, husband and children and famous 
as an artist, life turns gray, she flounders help- 
lessly, and has nothing to live for. Lady Tasker, 
the most vigorous character in the 


Autocracy against the tide of an oncoming 
Democracy. ‘There has not been so splendid a 
character in recent fiction as the Duchess, nothing 
technically finer than the artfulness that attempts 
to convey the mysterious power of her personality. 
We see her,—grim, old, “indomitable, remorseless, 
unhumorous, proud,” sitting in the high carved 
chair between the green and white Chinese 
dragons,—the figure of all that English aristocracy 
has draped its traditions upon. The other char- 
acters are shadowy compared to the old Duchess; 
they play their parts in the social drama, but 
the purpose of their puppetry flares over their 
heads like a great torch. Here is the purpose,— 

to show us how in the strongholds 





book,—and the sanest, barring her 
obsession that the only joy that can 
come to woman is the continual re- 
plenishing of the population,—diag- 
noses Amory’s trouble as,—‘“too 
much money and not enough to 
do.” This is the evident fact, but 
the novelist strikes deeper. Amory 
is the victim,—and the crowd of 
fawning and hypocritical cranks 
and parasites that surround her,— 
of a modern disease of the ego, a 
subtle vanity that deceives even it- 
self, that must bow down to itself 
with continual homage and contin- 
ual thinking about its own devel- 
opment, of imagining its own ex- 
pansion, puzzling about its own 
laws, mistaking the merest claptrap 
of theorizing for the foundations of 
life. Amory’s circle prate of the 
“new morality,” the “will to live,” 
the justification of the “crime pas- 
sionel,’ and all the time there is not 








of autocracy there begins the growth 
of a new individualism, one that 
will fight out the old battle between 
the “Tiger in Everyman” and the 
millennial doctrine of self-denial,— 
the doctrine that “a man’s neighbor 
must matter to a man more than 
himself.” 


In “Clark’s Field’”® Mr. Robert 
Herrick has given us one of his 
most mature works. For big imag- 
ination and deep study of American 
national life “Clark’s Field” is in 
all ways a _ noteworthy _ book. 
Clark’s field is part of a farm in 
the Middle West of the United 
States belonging to a simple, hard- 
working family of that name. Ow- 
ing to misfortune and degeneration 
in the family character, the land 
was gradually reduced until, final- 
ly, only the field was left, while 
taxes and other claims ate up the 








enough red blood in their veins to 


animate a rabbit. The theorizing, bemehinen 


(Author of 


money, leads to tragedy in far- 
away India and to Amory’s disillusionment. 
The book ends with her pitiful attempt to strug- 
gle out of the mental fog that envelops her, by 
going away alone with her husband, Cosimo, to 
try and make his acquaintance on a human basis. 
But long before this Amory as a character has 
grown rather wooden. It seems preposterous to 
suppose that the great experiences of life have 
left her untouched,—that she is lacking in primi- 
tive womanliness,—that she can in cold blood offer 
her husband to Britomart Belchamber. Then one 


would like to question the judgment of placing. 


the stupid Dorothy Tasker, who wants to be 
man’s slave and can raise babies, but who could 
not possibly be conceived as the companion and 
wife of an intellectual man, as the antithesis of 
Amory Powers. There is a thesis for “Gray 
Youth” or two of them,—live but don’t talk about 
living, and—equality is “a balance too nice for 
the present stressful stage of the struggle be- 
tween man and woman.” 


If space were available one would like to 
write a great deal about Hugh Walpole’s book, 
“The Duchess of Wrexe.”’? It is a romantic novel 
that records the struggles of a dying English 


PY ad Youth. By Oliver Onions. Doran. 624 pp. 





ONIONS 
“Gray Youth’’) 


family resources, until the last of 
the Clarks, a widow and her or- 
phan niece, unable to realize any- 
thing from the possession of the 
family “field,” were reduced almost to beggary. 
Then the field begins to become of value, and when 
it has become worth several millions of dollars, the 
real story begins. The aunt dies, and the niece, 
a pale, anemic girl of fifteen, is saved from 
lawyers and other schemers by a kind judge of 
the probate court and is “jerked from poverty 
to riches.” The story thenceforward is that of 
the development of Adelle Clark in all the arts 
of shallow society “worthless except for its 
money.” It is really a struggle between the girl 
and the field, the latter to keep the girl in the 
idle, narrow and selfish life of the rich, and the 
former, a very human but decidedly uninteresting 
creature at first, to escape. Adelle learns many 
things. In the end she breaks the evil spell of 
the field and releases both it and herself. She 
escapes the tyranny of wealth to become human 
and even likable. The field emerges from its 
legal entanglements, although it still remains 
“one of the sacrificial altars of our economic sys- 
tem and our race prejudices.’ The style is Mr. 
Herrick’s best, although in places he indulges, as 
is his wont, in some rather disagreeable scolding. 





2The Duchess of Wrexe. By Hugh Walpole. 
Doran. 503 pp. $1.40. 
1Clark’s Field. By Robert Herrick. Houghton 
Mifflin. 477 pp. $1.40. 
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Several months before her death, which oc- 
curred on June 21, 1914, the late Baroness Ber- 
tha von Suttner authorized the English transla- 
tion, by Nathan Haskell Dole, of her romance, 
“When Thoughts Will Soar.” This has been 
brought out in the United States by Houghton, 
Mifflin.” The Baroness von Suttner not only won 
for herself the Nobel 
Prize in 1905, when she 
brought out her famous 
book, “Lay Down Your 
Arms” (Die Waffen 
Nieder) ; she also began 
an epoch in the devel- 
opment in the interna- 
tional peace idea by 
this novel of civiliza- 
tion. Her “When 
Thoughts Will Soar” 
is also a novel of peace, 
but it is especially ad- 
dressed to women “and 
to all who believe in 
the elevation of wom- 
en.” It is a wholesome 
love story, full of ro- 
mance and elevated sen- 
timent. The young and 
beautiful heroine is at 
times apparently over- 
burdened by the task of 
communicating the mes- 
sage of the eminent au- 
thor to the world. She 
remains wholesome and 
feminine in the best 
sense, however, and, 
while the reader is like- 
ly to feel a little afraid 
of her at times, this 
same reader (whether 
masculine or feminine) 
cannot help hoping that 
Franka really does typi- 
fy, to a degree, the 
woman of the future. 


A volume of stories 
from the Russian’ of 
Tchekov, now for the 
first time translated into 
English (by Marian 
Fell),” reveal not only 
the power and depth of 
feeling that this most 
popular of modern 
story -tellers possesses, 
but his humor and sen- 
timent. You gasp at some of Tchekov’s char- 
acters, but, nevertheless, recognize their humanity 
and their “differentness’’ from the men and women 
of the West. 


BARONESS 
NENT AUSTRIAN 


“Naney the Joyous” is a novel that is “differ- 
ent.’ Nancy is a real girl with very human 
faults, but a great capacity for joy and loving- 
ness. She is a vivid little soul with a super- 





1 When —— Will Soar. By Bertha von Suttner. 


Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. Houghton, Mifflin. 
449 pp. $1.50. 
2 Stories of Russian Life. By” Anton Tchekov. 
Translated by Marian Fell. Scribner’s. 314 pp. $1.8. 
* Nancy the Joyous. By Edith Stow. Reilly and 
gritton. 253 pp., ill. $1. ‘ 
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grafting of a Puritanical conscience and because 
cf the conscience she leaves her lover, deeming 
it good that he should not marry her on account 
of his career, and goes far away to a lonely 
missionary station in the Tennessee mountains. 
From this point the book has a sharp interest 
and great individuality, for these mountaineers 
are the so-called “Me- 
lungeons,” a colony of 
some five or six hun- 
dred souls. They are 
of some old stock 
slightly mixed with In- 
dian blood and are con- 
sidered as inferior to 
the other mountaineers. 
Several interesting con- 
jectures have been 
made as to their fore- 
bears, that they were 
the descendants of a 
ship-wrecked crew of 
Portuguese © sailors 
wrecked on the coast 
in colonial days, or 
that they are de- 
scended from the first 
shipload of people left 
on American shores by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The author of “Nancy 
the Joyous” holds to the 
last idea, as the colony 
is full of old English 
verb-forms and __ six- 
teenth century customs 
and morals. The only 
traditional knowledge 
possessed by the ‘“Me- 
lungeons” themselves as 
to their ancestors is a 
jumbled story of how 
once, long ago, they 
came through the Caro- 
linas up from the sea to 


their mountain fast- 
nesses. Nancy finds 
them_ child-like and 
teachable and through 
ministering to their 
needs, she finds her 
way to peace and makes 
Swaggerty’s Cove “a 


SUTTNER, THE EMI- center of happiness and 
good will.” In the end 
Her last the lover returns. 

Among the _ season’s 
novels there are two striking interpretations of 
Canadian life. Sir Gilbert Parker, after several 
years of wandering in other parts of the world, 
has returned to the Canadian prairies for the 
scene of his most ambitious romance,—‘“You 
Never Know Your Luck.’*: This is a character- 
istic Parker story, full of movement and passion. 
Hardly less vivid is the picture drawn by 
Bertrand W. Sinclair of life on the frontier of 
British Columbia,—‘North of Fifty-Three.” This 
latter is a protest against the conventionalities of 
our modern life. 





*You Never Know Your Luck. By Gilbert Parker. 
25. 


Doran. 328 PP. Tm, $2: 
5 North of Fifty-Three. By "a W. Sinclair. 
Little, Brown. 345 pp., ill. “$1. 
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PROBLEMS, NATIONAL 


AN ENGLISHMAN, Mr. John de Kay, who has 
lived for many years in Mexico and entertains 
no illusions about it, has written a keen analysis 
of Mexican conditions which he entitles “Dictators 
of Mexico.”* It is a country, says Mr. de Kay, 
of vast opportunities and of unfulfilled promise, 
a country where “hope marches with despair.” 
The man who knows Mexico, he continues, can 
never forget that “you must be very patient in or- 
der to succeed largely south of the Rio Grande.” 
Following a eulogy of Diaz as a man, who, thougn 
a dictator, was the friend of the common people, 
this writer sums up the good points of General 
Huerta. The present dictator (whose portrait, 
by the way, is on the cover of Mr. de Kay’s 
book), the writer tells us, is an honest man. In 
his name many abuses are committed, but these 
are administrative abuses; “they are not by his 
order, his wish, or for his profit’? Mr. de Kay 
believes that the settlement of the land question 
will go a great way towards solving the entire 
Mexican problem, but he doubts the fitness of the 
American people to bring about the solution, 


Count Paul Vassili, whose book “Behind the 
Veil at the Russian Court” was noticed in these 
pages some months ago, has issued another book 
of intimate anecdote, literary gossip and historical 
reminiscence: “France from Behind the Veil.” 
This is a chronicle of the social and _ political 
life of France for a half century, beginning with 
the reign of Napoleon III and closing with the 
Paris of “the day before yesterday.” In the early 
chapters we get the history of the Franco-Prussian 
War, largely from the standpoints of the chief 
personages who figured in it on the French side. 


There is much about the Panama scandal, about 
various presidents of the Republic, including 
Carnot, Casimir-Périer, Faure, and Loubet, and 


an unusually interesting chapter on the influence 
of the French press. The voiume is illustrated. 


It has been said of Allan L. Benson that he 
has the “unique power of discovering the par- 
ticular new angle from which an old subject may 
be viewed in order to reéstablish its values.” 
This was said of Mr. Benson’s book “The Truth 
About Socialism.” He has now given us another 
volume, also startling, which he has entitled 
“Our Dishonest Constitution.”* Americans gen- 
erally accept the venerable Constitution so unques- 
tioningly as the product of democracy that it 
startles us to have recalled to our memories, as this 
writer does, the fact that it was adopted by State 
conventions elected by a minority of voters, and 
that-it was made “by the rich for the rich with 
none to voice the interests of the working class.” 
Mr. Benson believes that fundamentally the Con- 
stitution is unfitted for the democratic ideals of 
the American people. He makes some construct- 
ive suggestions, including a Congress of a single 
house, the initiative and referendum, proportional 
representation, direct nomination of Presidents, 
and a majority election subject to a recall by the 





1 Dictators of Mexico. By John de Kay. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 218 pp. -$—. 

2France from Behind the Veil. By Paul Vassili. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 396 pp., ill. $3.75. 


3 Our Dishonest Constitution. By Allan L, Benson. 


B. W. Huebsch. 182 pp. 
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majority. He would also obliterate State lines so 
far as they interfere with legislation of national 
interest. A short chapter on socialism sums up the 
book. Socialism, says Mr. Benson, has _ been 
variously defined as “a disease, a crime and a 
sport.” The simple truth, he believes, is that it is 
“nothing but a program combined with a passion.” 


The third volume of Dr. David Jayne Hill’s 
“History of Diplomacy in the International De- 
velopment of Europe’* considers the “diplomacy 
of the age of absolutism.” This considers diplo- 
matic development and history from the peace of 
Westphalia to the French Revolution. For more 
than a hundred years, says Dr. Hill, the destinies 
of Europe were determined by a half dozen in 
each generation, and their motives of action were 
largely personal.” The task of diplomacy was 
to perpetuate the systems they established, and it 
was a long, long struggle with the new forces 
appearing on the horizon. This period has sup- 
plied us with many, many documents. The 
archives of France are particularly rich. Dr. Hill, 
with schelarly insight and from a background 
of his own diplomatic experience, gives us in this 
volume what is really a history cf the secret 
springs of European development. There is a 
bibliography and some tables of dates and a good 
index. 


A discussion of the essentials of American man- 
hood and womanhood and of the destiny to which 
the citizens of this country are being called is 
given as the text of Dr, Stanton Coit’s new book, 
“The Soul of America,” which he haz subtitled “A 
Constructive Essay in the Sociology of Religion.” 
Dr. Coit is of the opinion that American spiritual 
resources are now being enormously wasted, and 
that in their preservation and conservation lies the 
solution of many of our most vexatious problems. 


In “The Happy Irish,” a book about the so- 
called “New Ireland,”® Mr. Harold Begbie indi- 
cates the tremendous significance of the changes 
that are now taking place in Ireland. That he 
considers Ireland’s emergence from her long sub- 
jection to England rather from the appraisal of 
the ideal values to be found in such a change than 
from an economic standpoint gives his text a cer- 
tain unworldliness that places him definitely, so 
far as his sympathies go, with the Irish literary 
movement that seeks to rescue Ireland from mate- 
rialism. Mr. Begbie worked his way through the 
villages and little towns of rural Ireland, jotting 
down the opinions of different individuals that 
seemed to him to represent certain classes. He 
divides Ireland into Conservative Ireland and 
Democratic Ireland,—the Conservatives fighting 
for Home Rule,—the Democratic element for 
Unionism,—the first desirous of saving the beauty 
and simplicity of the Irish people, their faith in 
God and clean, wholesome living; the second 
holding fast to materialism,—“to England’s purse 
and her genius for social legislation.” 





4A History of Diplomacy in the International De- 
serene of Europe. Vol. By David Jayne 
Hill. Longmans, Green. 706 pp. $6. 


5 The Soul of America: A Constructive Essay in the 


Sociology of Religion. By Stanton Coit. Macmillan. 
405 pp. $2. 

6 The Veow Irish. By Harold Begbie. Doran. 330 
pp., ill. $1.25, 
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ESSAYS AND STUDIES 


N “Where No Fear Was,”’—another delightful 

book of Benson essays,—the sincerity of the 
author and the freedom with which he gives us 
glimpses of his own heart give a double charm to 
his work. His analysis of the primeval instinct, 
fear, and :ts ofttimes fatal hold on brilliant 
genius, even though “sanity, reasonableness, and 
moral force were conspicuously strong,” is vividly 
pictorial. The habit of fear which the manifold 
gifts of man have not been able to separate from 
his physical existence is portrayed in its.various 
forms,—as a helpful adjunct in the development 
of the race and as the terror of youth and the 
parent of morbid imagination in the adult. All 
the antidotes of fear known to man have proved 
ineficacious with types of the higher minds such 
as Ruskin, Tennyson, and Charlotte Bronté. The 
chapter on serenity reaches a high metaphysical 
plane which sees the “Now” as eternal and 
reaches the perfect poise of Being where no Fear 
is. Mr. Benson Closes his book with a note that 
reaches out to lay hold on the Absolute: “But 
we are inside of it all, an integral and inde- 
structible part of it, and the shadow of Fear 
falls when we doubt this . for we are con- 
tending not with God but with the Fear that 
hides Him from our shrinking eyes.” 


Katherine Howard, the author of “The Book 
of the Serpent” and “Eve,” publishes “Candle 
Flame,”* a short play for reading only. Its sym- 
bolism is linked with an account of a certain 
practise of sorcery common in the middle ages. 
On the surface “Candle Flame” is a_ pleasing 
fantasy of carefully wrought word-music; in 
reality it is a mystic allegory of deep spiritual 
significance. Genevieve and the revengeful 
“Woman,” who meet in the Druid wood at the 
shrine of the Mother of God, seem to typify the 
two women incarnate in the race memory of 
every woman,—Lilith and Eve. ‘They meet at 
the shrine of motherhood,—spiritual and physical 
motherhood of the race, and ever throughout the 
ages the candle flame of life burns and the soul 
mounts up to God as the fleshly and the carnal 
body is burned away. But not for woman alone. 
She is the mother of man; and the mystical 
Virgin lights the candle for man. Those who 
know and love the prophetic books of William 
Blake will sincerely appreciate “Candle Flame. 


Georg Brandes’ study of Nietzsche “An Essay 
on Aristocratic Radicalism,”*® written in 1889, is 
reprinted in this country together with the cor- 
respondence between Brandes and Nietzsche and 
two papers in the way of afterwards,—one in the 
nature of an obituary and the other a commen- 
tary on his posthumous work “Ecce Homo.” 
Brandes sums up the great creator of the Super- 
man as follows: “Wherever Nietzsche’s teaching 
extends, and wherever his great and rare per- 
sonality is mastered, its attraction and repulsion 
will alike be powerful; but everywhere it will 
contribute to the development and molding of 
the individual personality. 





1 Where No Fear Was. By Arthur C. Benson. Put- 


nam. 256 pp. 1.50. 

Candle lame. By Katherine Howard. Sherman 
French. 32 pp. $1.00. 

8 Friedrich Nietzsche. By Georg Brandes. Macmil- 
lan. 117 pp. 75 cents. 


” age. 


“The Letters of a Woman Homesteader”* reveal 
the quality of womanly courage that has gone 
into the making of the West. The New York 
Evening Post calls it “the literary discovery of the 
year,” but it is more,—a kind of spiritual adven- 
ture with a rare soul whose patience, simplicity, 
and pluck are the more valuable that they lack 
self-consciousness. Mrs. Stewart was left a widow 
in Denver. She tried going out by the day as a 
house-cleaner and laundress; then she took a posi- 
tion as a housekeeper for a Scotch homesteader at 
Burnt Fork, Wyoming, near the Forest Reserve of 
Utah and sixty miles from a railroad. The letters 
begin at this period of her life and give a con- 
nected story of the trials and adventures of her 
pioneering. Mrs. Stewart set out to prove that 
a woman could ranch if she wanted to, could be 
successful if she were willing to “stand her own 
company, see the beauty of a sunset, love growing 
things,” and enjoy “careful labor.” And how 
this woman homesteader worked. In the summer 
of 1913 she milked ten cows twice a day, did her 
housework, cooking and preserving, and cared for 
her babies, not forgetting to raise flowers and 
take occasional jaunts in the cool canyons for 
refreshment. She loves her work, and the letters 
close with her statement of her joy in ranching: 
“Of course, I am extra strong, but those who try 
know that strength and knowledge come with 
doing. I just love to experiment, to work, and to 
prove out a thing, so that ranch life and ‘rough- 
ing it’ just suit me.’ 


Mrs. Elsa Barker has compiled a curious book 
which she calls “The Letters of a Living Dead 
Man.”* A Mr. “X,” not long deceased, a gen- 
tleman of culture and accomplishment, has used 
the author’s hand by means of the phenomenon 
known as automatic writing, to tell the world of 
his experiences during the eleven months that fol- 
lowed his death. 

The other world is pictured as a hollow sphere 
that has the earth for its concentric center. 
Souls freed from their fleshly bodies live there in 
tenuous bodies that seem like those they left be- 
hind them,—except that they give out light. Con- 
ditions there are not so different from conditions 
here in the matter of evolution and growth. 
Children grow up and come to the prime of life, 
but old age never halts them unless they think old 
In the great sphere are many heavens,—and 
hells. Humanity gets its just deserts, but in the 
form they have pictured it. 

«-bove the lower planes of the hollow sphere 
floats the “pattern world,’ where rest the im- 
mutable ideas of art, literature, music and great 
inventions. Time exists there so long as one 
notes the sequence of events; when the final union 
with the “All” comes, time ceases to exist. ‘These 
theories, of which sit is impossible here to give 
more than a suggestion, seem a composite of the 
happiest concepts of immortality of many re- 
ligions and philosophies. <t is not difficult to 
find something of Heraclitus and his fiery ele- 
ment, of Buddha, Lao-Tsze, Socrates and Plato, 
Swedenborg and Berkeley,—the whole calculated 
to encourage us to expect that science will yet 
prove much that is postulated as desirable in our 
future state. 

*The Letters of a Woman Homesteader. By Elinore 


Pruitt Stewart. Houghton, Mifflin. 282 pp. $1.25. 
By Elsa Barker. 
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A GROUP OF JAPANESE YOUNG WOMEN STUDYING IN THE UNITED STATES 


“The Education of Women in Japan,”* by 
Margaret Burton, is an exhaustive study of the 
needs and the educational opportunity of Jap- 
anese women as viewed from an Occidental and a 
Christian point of view. The vigor and ability 
of Japanese women in religion and belles lettres 
in earlier Japan before the introduction of Chi- 
nese ideals were greater than those of women in 
any other Eastern country. The introduction of 
Buddhism and Confucianism marked the decline 
of the women of Japan. Western civilization 
contends in its educational institutions with two 
great obstacles,—the lack of financial support and 
the lack of governmental recognition of schools 
that include the teaching of a religion. 


“Everyman’s Library” includes Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell’s autobiographical book, “Pioneer 
Work for Women.”* While this account of the 
opening of the medical profession for women 
was first published in 1895, it has only been 
known to the few. It is to be hoped that this 
low-priced edition will give the book the reading 
public that it deserves. Among the noble women 
who have rendered inestimable service to hu- 
manity no name can take precedence over Eliza- 
beth Blackwell. She was born in Bristol, Eng- 
land, in 1821, and when she was eleven years 
old the family emigrated to America and lived 
for six years in New York and Jersey City, after- 
wards removing to Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 
They were fortunate in making the acquaintance 
of such men as William Lloyd Garrison, James 


Perkins, and the Rev. W. H. Channing, a nephew 





1The Education of Women in Japan. By Margaret 
Burton. Revell. 268 pp., ill. $1.25. 

. Pioneer Work for Women. 
Biackwell. E. P. Dutton. 236 pp. 


By Dr. 


35 cents. 


Elizabeth 


of Dr. Ellery Channing. In 1842 the youthful 
Elizabeth accepted an engagement to teach a 
girls’ school in Henderson, Kentucky. Upon her 
return she felt the need of a more engrossing 
life than that afforded by social duties, and the 
study of German, music, and metaphysics, and so 
turned her attention to medicine. Her first 
studies were undertaken in Philadelphia; thence 
she went to Geneva, N. Y., where she graduated 
with honor in 1849. She never married and the 
whole of her energy was given to the work 
which was the subject of her first serious essay,— 
“The Motherhood of the Race, or Spiritual Ma- 
ternity,—that great fact of universal love and 
service which is the formative principle striving 
to express itself in the lower physical manifesta- 
tions.” She lived to see what was unheard of 
in her girlhood,—women practising medicine 
freely in many countries. At the time of her 
death, in 1910, there were probably between six 
and seven thousand practising as doctors and 
surgeons in America alone. 


Three other useful and interesting volumes 
from “Everyman’s Library” are: “The Oxford 
Reformers,”* by Frederic Seebohm; “Colley Cib- 
ber. An Apology for His Life,’* and James A. 
Froude’s “Life of Disraeli.”® 


“Socialism and Motherhood,” -by John Spargo, 
gives a clear exposition of the Socialistic view of 
the duties of the State and society to motherhood. 





®The Oxford Reformers. By Frederic Seebohm. 
Doran. 331 pp. 35 cents. 
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He corrects the erroneous views held by many 
that Socialistic theory follows Lamartine’s an- 
cient aphorism that communism of good leads to 
communism of wives, parents, and children, in 
short, to “free love”; and holds it to be an insult 
to womanhood to assert that a state of society 
where women are politically and economically 
free would ‘tend to “lessen monogamy.” He 
would have all. women free to follow Ibsen’s 
ideal for the true mother,—to build up “children’s 
souls in perfect balance and in noble and beau- 
tiful forms” and give to every woman who as- 
sumes the functions of motherhood “equal pro- 
tection, equal opportunity, equal advantage, so 
far as the gift of these lies within human power.” 
It is a very sane and wise book. 


The number of books on Dr. Montessori’s new 
educational theories continues to increase. We 
have noted the more important ones in these pages 
from time to time. We now have “Dr. Montes- 
sori’s Own Handbook”’ of’ the system specially 
written by the expert herself as a guide to teachers 
arid parents. This is meant as a supplement to her 
first book, “The Montessori Method.” A _lec- 
turer in education in the University of Glasgow, 
Dr. William Boyd, has written a very serious 
critical study of the Montessori method which he 
has entitled “From Locke to Montessori.”* Dr. 
Boyd believes he has traced the genesis of the 
Montessori principles in the writings of a number 
of famous early educationalists including Locke 
and Rousseau. 


A physician, Dr. C. V. Drysdale, has written a 


very valuable book on “The Small Family Sys- 
tem,”* treating with directness, and yet in a way 
without offense to any reader, of the problem of 
the consequent limitation of families. He considers 
the question chiefly from two standpoints: is the 
limitation of the family injurious or is it immoral? 
There are ample diagrams of population move- 
ments and a prefatory note by the eminent Scotch 
surgeon, Dr. Binnie Dunlop. 


“The Quaternary Ice Age,’ by W. B. Wright, 
presents a comprehensive study of glacial geo- 
logy that will delight not only the student in- 
terested in glacial subjects, but the general 
reader as well. The book aims at serving as an 
informational guide; the new theories introduced 
by the author are confined to the chapter on 
isostatic theory. It is printed in large type with 
wide margins and ample footnotes and is freely 
illustrated with cuts, drawings and fine photo- 
graphs of glacial phenomena and the flora and 
fauna of the Quaternary age. Mr. Wright is a 
member of the Geological Survey of Ireland and 
a recognized authority on his subject. 


“The Diary of a Minister’s Wife,”*® by Anna 
E. S. Drake, is a very restful story of the every- 
day life of a poor Methodist minister and his 
wife, and incidentally a series of character studies 
of certain well-known types of parishioners to be 
found in small country towns. The interest of 
the narrative does not lag and the story termi- 
nates happily for all concerned. The value of 
faith in God and in one’s fellow man is continu- 
ally emphasized. 





ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING 


THE books on architecture and the arts allied 

to it are increasing in number. A comparison 
of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, and 
Gothic architecture, by Alfred M. Brooks (Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, Indiana University), goes into 
the subject very thoroughly to the accompaniment 
of a number of full-page illustrations. Religious 
art, of course, comes in for the larger amount 
of consideration.’ 


A German work on “Greek and Roman Sculp- 
ture,”* by A. Furtwangler and H. L. Urlichs, has 
been translated by Horace Taylor, and brought 
out, with copious illustrations, by Dent, of Lon- 
don, and imported by Dutton. 


A concise guide to “What Sculpture to See in 
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By John Spargo. W. 


By C. V. Drysdale. 


Europe” has been prepared by Lorinda M. Bryant, 
with interpretative text and 160 illustrations. 


The towns of Lombardy offer an apparently in- 
exhaustible field of exploration and literary pil- 
grimage for those interested in the best in art. 
One of the most recent additions to a list already 
overgrown is Egerton R. Williams’s “Lombard 
Towns of Italy,” with illustrations and a map. 


In Scribner’s “General History of Art” we now 
have another volume, “Art in Flanders,’” by Max 
Rooses, Director of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
in Antwerp. Copious illustrations and fine paper 
make this a very attractive art guide book. 


The same house of Scribner’s publishes in its 
series “New Guides to Old Masters”: “London,”™” 
(being critical notes on the National Gallery and 
the Wallace collection); and “Paris”’” (being 
critical notes on the Louvre), both by John C. 
Van Dyke. 


®What Sculpture to See in Europe. By Lorinda M. 
Bryant. Lane. 215 pp., ill. $1.35. 

10 Lombard Towns of Italy. By Egerton R. Williams. 
Dodd, Mead. 590 pp., ill. $1.75. 
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INFORMATIONAL VOLUMES 


“THE New International Year Book” for 1913, 

the seventh in the new series, is a veritable 
encyclopedia of the year, and includes many classes 
of information not to be found in other annals. 
Among the important features for the year dis- 
cussed in this volume, particularly valuable are 
the roundups of development in the Balkans and 
in Mexico, the progress of the Chinese Republic, 
the Ulster situation, the work of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration in the United States, the history of 
trade unionism and the I. W. W., socialism, rail- 
roads, the new developments of social insurance 
and workmen’s compensation, feminism, aeronau- 
tics. and industrial arbitration. As heretofore, Mr. 
Frank Moore Colby is the editor, and associated 
with him in the preparation of this volume are 
Allen Leon Churchill and Horatio S. Krans. This 
volume is very satisfactorily illustrated. 


“Who’s Who in America’”* for 1913-14 contains 
2760 pages of biography as against 2520 of the 
preceding issue. It is in every way a larger, more 
comprehensive work. This is the eighth volume 
and it contains 21,459 biographies. 


The book of the St. Louis civic masque, by Percy 
MacKaye (for description see the article by Mr. 
Farwell on page 187 of this issue) has been 
brought out by the Doubleday, Page Company. 
There is an appendix of descriptive notes and a 
synopsis of the pageant by its author, Thomas 
Woods Stevens.” 


“The Statesman’s Year Book”* for 1914 contains 
a number of important changes. In its 1500 
pages there is the usual mine of statistical and 
other information about the peoples and govern- 
ments of the world. In addition there is valuable 
data on southeastern Europe as reconstructed by 
the treaties at the end of the two Balkan Wars. 
There is a good deal of new matter about Turkey 
and China, besides several useful new maps. 


Two new issues of the Musician’s Library, 
which is being brought out in volumes from time 
to time by Oliver Ditson Company, are: “The 
Anthology of German Piano Music”, Volume I 
(Early Composers) and “One Hundred Folk 
Songs of All Nations.” The German Piano Music 
volume is edited by Moritz Moszkowski. It re- 
produces typical piano music of Froberger, 
Pachelbel, Kuhnau, Mattheson, Muffat, Handel, 
Bach, Graun, W. Friedemann Bach, Krebs, Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, Kirnberger, Haydn, Hassler, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. There is a frontispiece 
group of portraits of Handel, Bach, Beethoven, 
Haydn, and Mozart. The collection of One Hun- 
dred Folk Songs is edited by Granville Bantock. 
They are adapted for medium voice and contain 
representative melodies of the soil of forty-six 
national stocks. These volumes are bound either 
in cloth or paper, the former edition selling for 
$2.50 and the latter for $1.50. 


1The New International Year Book. ” Edited by 
Frank Moore Colby. Dodd, Mead. 776 pp. $5. 

2Who’s Who in America. Edited by Albert Nelson 
Marquis. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Company. 2888 
pp. $5. 

3 Saint Louis: A Civic Masque. 
Doubleday, Page. 99 pp. $1. 

*The Statesman’s Year-Book 1914. 
Scott Keltie. Macmillan. 1500 pp. 





By Percy MacKaye. 
Edited by J. 


An incisive book on “Advertising and Progress” 
has been written by E. S. Hole and John Hart, 
two English advertisers of wide reputation in their 
own country, and published by the English Review 
of Reviews. Mr. Hole, who represents the tyne 
of modern business idealist, was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the English Review of Reviews, 
and a confidant of W. T. Stead. 


Mr. Harry Best’s scholarly work on the deaf 
has recently been added to Crowell’s “Library 
of Economics.”* It discusses the position of the 
deaf socially, their treatment by the State and 
the provisions for their education. The author 
says that the United States is unique among 
nations inasmuch as it maintains Gallaudet Col- 
‘lege, established in 1864, an_ institution that 
effers to the deaf the advantages of higher edu- 
cation. 


After an interval of more than ten years the 
resumption, next month, of international yacht- 
racing on this side of the Atlantic will undoubt- 
edly stimulate renewed interest in the support. 
For all those who have been following the trial 
races and are looking forward to the contest with 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s new challenger the encyclo- 
pedic volume entitled “The ‘America’s’ Cup Races,’” 
by Herbert L. Stone, editor of Yachting, will take 
its place as the most complete and useful contribu- 
tion thus far made to the literature of the sub- 
ject. It is a full survey of the entire series of 
international races from the time when the 
America brought back to this country the Royal 
Yacht Squadron’s trophy, in 1851, to the present 
year. 


“Game Protection and Propagation in Amer- 
ica,”* by Henry Chase, is a handbook of prac- 
tical information for officials and others interested 
in the cause of wild-life conservation. Mr. Chase 
is an authority on this subject, having already 
written books dealing with the powers, duties, 
and work of game wardens, and in the prepara- 
tion of the present volume he has made special 
use of the publications of the United States Bio- 
logical Survey. Having himself served in the 
field in an official capacity, Mr. Chase is familiar 
with the various problems that present themselves 
in the enforcement of game laws. 


Farmers who are responsible for the care and 
use of small patches of timber can receive sub- 
stantial aid from the volume on “The Farm 
Woodlot,”® by E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling, 
of the University of Minnesota. This work treats 
of the various practical branches of forestry which 
are helpful in the handling of timber plantations 
of moderate size. Many farmers in this country 
have yet to learn that the wood crop requires quite 
as much care and study for its proper conservation 
as any other of the farm’s products, 


5 Advertising and Progress. By S. Hole and John 
Hart. London: English Review of Sitten 271 pp. $1. 
®The Deaf. By Harry Best. Crowell. 340 pp. $2. 
7The America’s Cup Races. By Herbert L. Stone. 
Outing Publishing Company. 327 pp., ill. $2. 
8Game Protection and Propagation in America. By 
Henry Chase. Lippincott. 238 pp. $1.25. 
®The Farm Woodlot. By E. G. Cheyney and J. P. 
Wentling. Macmillan. 343 pp., ill. $1.50. 











i ew failure on June 25 of H. B. 
Claflin & Co., one of the largest dry- 
goods jobbing concerns in the country, again 
emphasizes the none too clearly understood 
difference between investment securities 
and those of a speculative nature. Jobbing 
firms are usually conducted as private ven- 
tures, but the managers of Claflin & Co., 
realizing some years ago the declining pros- 
perity of the jobbing trade, at least in New 
York, began to enter the retail trade in a 
large way, and threw both retail stores and 
jobbing firm into two great holding com- 
panies whose stocks were more or less dis- 
tributed among investors at large. 

Of $9,000,000 Claflin stock $4,500,100 
was taken over by the Associated Merchants 
Company, and of this company’s $17,250,- 
000 stock $9,813,100 became the property 
of the United Dry Goods Companies. Into 
the two holding companies have gone con- 
trol of some forty large retail stores in all 
parts of the country. Although it was said 
early in July that neither of these holding 
companies would be affected by the Claflin 
failure, nevertheless the preferred stock of 
the United Dry-Goods, which had been 
paying 7 per cent., fell from 9614 to 53 
within a day or two. During the year 1913 
it had never sold below 95. 

Experience seems to prove that a piling 
up of holding companies is like a house of 
cards and does little good and much harm 
in the long run. There is nothing to prove 
that the mercantile and trading business may 
not be exceedingly profitable. Among the 
country’s greatest and most respected for- 
tunes, made without aid of monopoly, have 
been those of such merchants as A. T. 
Stewart, Wanamaker, Marshall Field, Alt- 
man, Rosenwald, and Woolworth. If the 
jobbing trade has declined, new merchandi- 
zing lines have developed; mail-order houses, 
ready-made clothing manufacturers, and 
five- and ten-cent stores, and it is possible to 
buy stocks in all of these companies, inclu- 
ding Sears, Roebuck & Co., Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Butler Bros., National Cloak 
& Suit Co., Woolworth & Co., Kresge Co., 
and Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 

But the point is that these industries do 
not lend themselves to the creation of bonded 
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debt and none of them has issued bonds. 
Their assets are good will, good manage- 
ment, enterprise and initiative, and _prac- 
tically little else. It was Stewart, Wana- 
maker, Field, Altman, Sears, Rosenwald, and 
Woolworth that made their respective stores 
profitable, rather than the possession of any 
large physical assets. ‘The owner of a bond 
in an electric lighting and power company 
or a first mortgage on a valuable piece of 
real estate is lending money on tangible phys- 
ical assets which under any conditions except 
actual mismanagement, fraud, or unfore- 
seeable disaster are, and must remain, worth 
much more than the amount of the debt. 

Despite dire predictions at their incep- 
tion, Sears-Roebuck and Woolworth stocks 
have brought no loss, and the former has 
returned enormous profits. But those who 
are willing to take big risks deserve big 
profits. The conservative investor, not fa- 
miliar with or close to the business he places 
his money with, is safer with the more 
moderate income-producing bond or mort- 
gage. In other words, he should seek pri- 
marily interest on his capital employed in 
solid and steady undertakings rather than 
large profits due to the extraordinary ability 
or good luck of some promoter (the word is 
used in its original and legitimate sense) 
in anticipating for a more or less limited 
period the ever-changing methods of mer- 
cantile distribution. 


LOW-PRICED SECURITIES 


The proposed drastic reorganization of 
two railroads, the Wabash and the Rock 
Island, brings bitterness to those who bought 
stocks in these companies because they were 
low. Owners of Wabash common stock 
will have to pay $20 a share or be wiped 
out, and the same fate threatens owners of 
Rock Island common who do not pay $15 
a share. As the former is selling at three- 
quarters of 1 per cent. and the latter at 134 
per cent. of par, or face, value, the outlook 
is dark indeed. A_ stockholder of the 
Wabash writes as follows: 


A few months ago I bought some Wabash com- 
mon, expecting to make a few dollars on the turn. 
Now I am unable to sell except at a loss. What 
am I to do? 
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There is no greater fallacy than buying 
very low-priced stocks. There is usually just 
one reason why stocks with a par value of 
$100 sell in the twenties and below and that 
is because they are no good. The advan- 
tage of having a par value for a stock is to 
advertise poverty when it sells far below 
the par figure, and riches when it sells far 
above. But persons with a speculative in- 
clination always prefer to “take a chance” 
on ten shares at $10 than one share at $100. 
Possibly one result will be to issue stocks of 
legitimate companies in smaller par value. A 
new corporation formed to hold stock in the 
Riker & Hegeman Drug Company has 
shares of $5 par, with the idea that cus- 
tomers of the drug stores can afford to buy 
stock, and the Pierce Oil Corporation, for- 
merly part of the Standard Oil Company, 
has changed the par value of its stock from 
$100 to $25. 

Stock of low par value increases unwhole- 
some speculation, and German laws forbid 
it. But if the higher type of corporations 
would issue both stock and bonds in very 
small amounts, the tendency toward con- 
servative investment might be even greater. 
Wider interest in and a larger supply of 
$100 bonds is helping to satisfy the enor- 
mous demand for small investments. It is 
a well-known fact that one reason so much 
money is lost in “get-rich-quick” stocks or 
those of the highly speculative type is be- 
cause people desire to put small as well as 
large sums to use and do not think of trying 
to buy high-grade securities when they have 
only a few dollars. More and more of the 
desirable public utility bonds are _ being 
issued in $500 and $100 pieces. Recently 
the New York Stock Exchange took action 
to make readily convertible into $100 
amounts the larger denominations of the 
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first and refunding mortgage bonds of the 
Montana Power Company, which have been 
sold by a large number of reliable invest- 
ment bankers to net about 5.4 per cent. on 
the investment. One of these bonds could 
be bought for $93. 


BORROWING ON BONDS AND INSURANCE 


An advantage in owning one or two bonds 
of the $100 denomination is the ease with 
which small loans are made. Actual col- 
lateral is always more acceptable to a bank 
than a personal note. The owner of a $100 
bond may need ready cash, say $50 or $75, 
now and then, and a local bank is usually 
glad to make a loan with the bond as secur- 
ity. The big New York banks would hardly 
care to make a $75 loan, but a small bank in 
a town or village will do so. The Director 
of the United States Mint in his 1914 repert 
calls attention to the fact that the great 
supply of dividend-paying stocks and bonds 
now in possession of the public affords a far 
more convenient and widely used means for 
obtaining loans than existed when most busi- 
ness enterprises were private. 

In the same way it has become customary 
to borrow upon insurance policies until the 
practise has reached alarming proportions. 
Most of these loans are not repaid, so that 
men really destroy the protection they had 
bought for their wives and children. How- 
ever, a large proportion of life insurance is 
now taken for business, or commercial, pur- 
poses, and borrowing upon it is wholly 
legitimate. Policyholders should know that 
they can borrow on easy terms at almost 
any time, this being their legal right. It is 
rather the function of parents, clergymen, 
and school-teachers than of this department 
to warn people not to incur debts they can- 
not repay. 





TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 565. MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS—THEIR 
RELATIVE MERITS 


We desire to submit for your advice the following 
list of stocks which are being considered for invest- 
ment. How would you look upon the purchase of a 
few shares of each of New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, Baltimore & Ohio common, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul common, New ork Central, Northern 
Pacific, International Harvester Corporation common, 
American Sugar common, National Biscuit common, and 
Calumet & Arizona Copper? 


There is one very important question regard- 
ing these stocks, which we are unable to touch 
upon, because of our lack of information about 
the circumstances surrounding the proposed in- 
vestment. We refer to their suitability. Even 
the best of them couid not be recommended to 


investors for whom “safety first” was the essen- 
tial consideration. A few general suggestions 
bearing upon the relative merits of the various 
issues may, however, prove of some service. Ex- 
cepting a few of the stocks the list seems to be 
of reasonably high average quality as securities 
of that type go. New Haven is one issue which 
we should feel a good deal of hesitancy about rec- 
ommending at this time, even to a business in- 
vestor who was able to keep in close touch with 
developments in the company’s affairs. The 
present management of this road has undoubtedly 
made very satisfactory progress towards solving 
the many serious problems with which it has been 
confronted, but we do not feel that it is by any 
means a certainty as yet that the road can be 
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put back on its feet without resort to receivership. 
In other words, as President Elliott, himself, has 
asserted, it is not yet “out of the woods.” The 
New Haven is a great property, and we believe 
its destinies can in time be worked out tc the sat- 
isfaction of everybody concerned, but it is not 
possible to foretell through what vicissitudes it 
may have to pass before that is accomplished. 
New York Central is another issue, concerning 
the stability of whose dividend considerable doubt 
has been felt recently, although it is impossible 
definitely to predict any change. Of the other 
railroad issues, the current dividends on St. Paul 
and Northern Pacific seem to be a little bit more 
strongly entrenched than the dividend on Balti- 
more & Ohio common. The three industrial 
issues, International Harvester common, Ameri~- 
can Sugar common, and National Biscuit com- 
mon are fairly safe investments of their class. 
You, yourself, doubtless appreciate the peculiar 
elements of risk inherent in even the best of min- 
ing stocks, and have taken them into due con- 
sideration in connection with Calumet & Arizona. 
Authorities have a high regard for this property, 
however. Its management is excellent; and it 


may interest you to know, if you have not al-. 


ready checked up on the company’s earnings, 
that in 1913 it showed the equivalent of about 
$6.60 per share earned on the stock, this figure 
comparing with $7.58 in 1912; $4.24 in 1911; and 
$8.67 in 1910, which was the first year in which 
the Superior & Pittsburgh earnings were included 
in Calumet & Arizona accounts. 


No. 566. BUILDING AND LOAN INVESTMENT 


Some time ago I asked you about savings accounts, 
particularly about the integrity of certain bankers 
situated at a distance, and about the merits of the 
stock of a widely advertised electric road. The ques- 
tions about the latter you answered exactly as did a 
business man to whom I had written because I knew 
him to be familiar with local conditions. A friend 
had been urging me to buy the stock, but your reply 
with the other told me to be wise and let it alone. 
It looks as though you had saved me some money. I 
cannot afford to make risky investments at any cost. 
The other questions you answered in the REviEw and 
I am sure you are right about them. Now, I should 
like to have you go over the enclosed by-laws and 
statements of a building and loan association in which 

have become interested, and give me your opinion 
of it. I think these associations are run on the right 
principles. 


We are always glad to undertake analyses of 
this kind. From all that we are able to gather 
from the: data relating to the building and loan 
association, which you sent for our examination, 
we believe it to be an institution that is entitled 
to confidence. We agree heartily with you that 
the building and loan association as a medium 
for saving and investment is right in principle, 
but, of course, each institution of the kind has to 
be judged on its own merits and in accordance 
with the personnel and general policies of its 
management. Associations of this type, operating 
locally to one neighborhood or to one munici- 
pality, have on the whole an excellent record. 
But as we have had frequent occasion to point 
out recently in connection with the activities of 
a certain company that is conducting an aggres- 
sive campaign for the sale of its contracts all 
over the country, associations which have under- 
taken to operate as national institutions have a 
very unsatisfactory record. Many of the States 
have passed laws excluding associations of the 
latter class, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


No. 567. MISSOURI PACIFIC 


About a year ago I had a letter from you in reply 
to an inquiry about certain investments. I want to 
thank you for your courteous and helpful reply, and I 
come again for advice. In 1908 I invested in a few 
skares of Missouri Pacific. The investment has yielded 
no return. made up my mind last year to sell, 
but the broker thought there might be a better market, 
and the papers were held. I still have them. Now 
they are considerably less than half the price they 
were in the spring of 1913. Can you tell me about the 
probable future of the compan ? Will the market 
probably be better in the fall: , in no immediate 
need of the money, but am anxious to act wisely. 


It is a very difficult matter to advise you def- 
initely at this time what to do in regard to your 
holdings of this stock. The Missouri Pacific 
narrowly escaped a receivership a short time ago, 
and while its difficulties seem to have been 
patched up temporarily, it is generally believed 
that a drastic reorganization of the company is 
going to prove inevitable. For ourselves, we be- 
lieve that when reorganization is undertaken it 
will contemplate assessments on the stockholders. 
There are some indications that this reorganiza- 
tion may be undertaken within the next twelve- 
month. Whether the stock will meanwhile im- 
prove in market position it is impossible to say. 
As this comment is being written it is selling at 
the lowest price in its history. We quite natu- 
rally hesitate to assume the responsibility of ad- 
vising you to take the severe loss that would be 
involved, if you were to sell now. But in view 
of the practical certainty of reorganization, it 
seems that you must make up your mind either 
to take the loss and get out or be prepared to 
put more money in, in order to protect your in- 
terest, and give you the chance to share in what- 
ever future prosperity may come to the road after 
it is put on a sound financial footing. 


No. 568. UNITED STATES STEEL COMMON 


I will appreciate and value your advice with reference 
to the following: Do you think that I need feel uneasy 
concerning the safety of dividends on United States Steel 
common stock during this period of anti-trust legislation 
and general business depression? 


We do not believe there is warrant for your 
feeling any immediate concern about the safety 
of the dividends on Steel common, but on the 
other hand we do not hesitate to say that we do 
not regard this stock as a suitable security for a 
woman investor to hold. From figures relating 
to the business of the Steel Corporation, which 
have recently come to hand, it seems practically 
certain that when the final results of the Cor- 
poration’s operations for the first six months of 
the current year are cast up, it will be found 
that earnings have fallen considerably short of 
covering the common dividend requirements for 
that period. In fact, it looks as though the fig- 
ures might show only a very small surplus over 
and above the requirements for the half year’s 
dividend on the 7 per cent. preferred stock. The 
Corporation has, however, a large accumulated 
surplus upon which it may draw to tide over 
business depression for a reasonable time. This 
is one encouraging thing about the position of 
the stock in question, although there are well 
defined limits to the use of accumulated surplus 
for paying dividends. Just at the moment the 
steel industry is giving some little evidence . of 
having turned the corner of the depression, but 
the situation with respect to the dividend on 
Steel common is one which, we believe, will bear 
very close watching. 











